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THE 



CONNECTION 



BETWEEN 



GEOLOGY AND THE MOSAIC HISTORY 
OF THE CREATION.* 



Every nation in all ages has had its recorded or tradi- 
tional cosmogony. And it is not a little curious, that a 
subject which the most improved philosophy, aided by a 
Divine revelation, finds it so difficult to understand and 
illustrate, should so interest men in all stages of civiliza- 
tion, and be even incorporated into the unwritten poetry 
of the rudest tribes. Men of all religions too, and those 
hostile to all religion ; the pagan, the Christian, the deist, 
and the atheist, have regarded cosmogony as a store- 
house of tried arguments for the support of their oppos- 
ing opinions. Ever since the introduction of Christianity 
into the world, this has been a portion of the field of con- 
test between its firiends and its enemies, where the battle 
has warmly raged. Many a friend of revelation, even 
before geology was known as a science, has fancied that 
he saw in the structure of our globe, a demonstrative 
confirmation of the Mosaic history : while many an infi- 
del has seen with equal clearness, in those same natural 

A lengthened and able discussion, embracing the opposing 
theories on this interesting subject, by Rev. W. D. Conybeare, and 
others, will be found in the Christian Observer for April, May, 
June, August, and September, 1834. 
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4 GEOLOGY AND REVELATIOIV. 

monaments, a refutation of the sacred record. And this 
is one of those subjects about which men are clear and 
positive, just in proportion to the looseness and superfi* 
cialness of their knowledge. The consequence has been, 
that the world has been flooded with a multitude of very 
weak and crude productions upon cosmogony. At the 
beginning of the last half century, indeed, these produc- 
tions, called " Theories of the Earth," had become so 
ridiculous, that, for a number of years, the press was 
much less prolific on the subject. Since the commence- 
ment of the present century, however, the discussion has 
been revived with fresh interest ; though it is not so 
much between the infidel and the Christian, as between 
Christian and Christian ; the one defending, and the 
other opposing certain theories. And there seems to be 
prevalent, as in former times, a strange delusion, which 
makes almost every intelligent man fancy himself amply 
qualified to write upon these points with the most dog- 
matic assurance. Hence a multitude of productions have 
been poured forth on the community, many of which 
exhibit such a want of maturity, and such entire ignorance 
of some parts of the Subject, that the men thoroughly 
versed in all its bearings have passed them by in pity 
or contempt. We, however, have caught the caeoetkes 
scribendiy and must go on ; though at the risk of having 
our efforts treated thus cavalierly, and cast into the same 
forgotten pile of literary rubbish. 

We think it will explain the numerous faHares of 
writers, on the connection between the Bible and geolo- 
gy, to state, that most of them have been merely theolo- 
gians, or merely philologists, or merely geologists, or at 
best but slightly acquainted with more than two of these 
branches. Being accurately acquainted with one or two 
of these departments of knowledge, they have overlooked 
the importance of a thorough acquaintance with the rest. 
But it is quite clear to ns, that without at least a respec- 
table acouaintance with them all, no man can successfully 
discuss their connection, or reconcile their apparent dis- 
crepancies. If he be not familiar with theology, how can 
he judge correctly of those theories of interpretation, 
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which modify essentially every ingtitution and doctrine 
dependant upon the Mosaic chronology ? If he he not 
acquainted with the rules of exej^eais, now constituting a 
distinct and extensive science, how shall he determine 
whether those theories do not offer violence to the sacred 
writers? And if he be ignorant of geology, how shall 
he know what modifications, if any, of the common inter- 
pretation of the Bible, are necessary to reconcile it with 
the records of nature's past operations ? Nor is a mere 
theoretical knowledge of these subjects sufficient. Es- 
pecially is this the case in geology ; in which the fullest 
and most accurate descriptions convey but faint and ina- 
dequate ideas to the mind, in comparison with a personid 
examination of the rocks in the places where nature has 
piled them up. 

We may inquire too, how readers are to judge of dis- 
cussions on these subjects, if they have not at least a re- 
spectable acquaintance with the three departments of 
knowledge above named ? Now, in regard to theology, 
and sacred philology, we may reasonably calculate, from 
the provisions that are made in our seminaries of learn- 
ing for teaching them, that all publicly educated men, at 
least, will be conversant with their elements. Nor is 
any such man respectable in society without this know- 
ledge. But far different is the case in respect to geology. 
What provision is there in our literary institutions for 
teaching any thing more than its merest elements by a 
few lectures ? and who feels any mortification in confess- 
ing his ignorance of the subject ? Were not the com- 
munity in general profoundly unacquainted with its de- 
tails, so many statements, contradictory to its first prin- 
ciples, could not pass so quietly as they now do the round 
of our newspapers and periodicals. Some of our geolo- 
gists, we happen to know, have been discouraged by the 
evidence they have seen of so much ignorance on the 
subject, from attempting to explain or defend the princi- 
ples of their science when attacked ; being quite sure 
that their statements would neither be understood nor 
appreciated. In the most enlightened parts of Europe, 
the case is quite different. *^ In England, every enlight- 
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ened man knows something of geology : it is very much- 
the case in France ; and is becoming more and more ao 
in Germany." * We rej(Mce» however, in the belief^, 
that the state of things in this country, on this subject^ 
is rapidly improving. 

Notwithstanding these discouraging circumstances, we 
propose to examine carefully, the connection between 
geology, and the Mosaic cosmogony. The two records 
have been, and still are supposed to be at variance : and 
to ascertain whether this opinion be correct, will be thei 
great object of inquiry. If they both proceed from the 
same infinitely perfect Being, there cannot be any real 
discrepancy between them. So that if we discover any 
apparent disagreement, we either do not rightly under- 
stand geology, or give a wrong interpretation to the 
Scriptures, or the Bible is not true. We hope to show, 
to the satisfaction of every reasonable and candid mind> 
that we are by no means compelled to adept the last of 
these conclusions. Nevertheless, we forewarn our read- 
ers, that if any of them expect that we shall remove all 
difficulties from the first chapter of Genesis, they will be 
diss^pointed. Independent of geology, there are ob- 
scurities in that portion of Scripture, which no interpre-- 
ter has ever been able entirely to remove ; nor in the 
present state of geological science, are we warranted in 
presuming that no future discoveries will throw any light 
upon the Mosaic cosmogony. All that can be reasona-. 
bly expected of a writer on this subject, and all that we 
shall attempt, is, to show, that there are modes of reeon* 
ciling the Mosaic imd the geological records, so reasona- 
able, that to disbelieve the former on account of appa- 
rent discrepancies, would be altogether unjustifiable, and 
even absurd. We have our preferences as to the best 
mode of reconciling the two histories ; nor shall we con- 
ceal our partiality : but we shall not undertake to defend 
any particular mode as infallibly true; because we da 
not believe that such positiveness is necessary for the 
defence of the sacred record, or justified by the present 
state of our knowledge. 

* American Quarterly ReTiew» Junes 1830, p. 363.. 
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We venture to make another suggestion to our read- 
ers. Let no one, however intelligent, imagine that the 
mere perusal of the hest written essay can make him 
master of this subject. It is only by long and patient 
thought, as well as extensive reading, that he will be able 
correcUy to i4)preciate all its bearings, and to plant him- 
self on ground that will not be continually shding from 
beneath his feet. 

It is very common for writers on this subject, to con- 
fine their attention to the single point, where there is a 
supposed disagreement between geology and revelation : 
whereas, in order to form a correct judgment concerning 
such disagreement, we ought to look at all the points 
where the two sulijects are connected. For if we find 
discrepancy to be generally manifest, and agreement to 
be only an exception, the presumption is strong, that a 
particular marked discrepancy is real and irreconcilable. 
But if harmony constitutes the rule, and disagreement 
the exception, the presumption is, that any special case 
of the want of coincidence, results from ignorance or 
misunderstanding. 

Now we think that we can point out a number of co- 
incidences between geology and revelation, some of which 
are unexpected and remarkable. And it will constitute 
the first part of our effort to exhibit these coincidences 
iu detaiL 

1. In ike first plGLce, geology asid revelation agree in 
tenddng us that the material universe had a beginnings 
and IMM created out of nothings hy a Divine Power, 

In treating of the connection between geology and 
natural theology,* we have shown how the successive 
groups of animals and plants that have been placed on 
the globe, have been more and more perfect and com- 
plicated, so that in tracing them backwards, we must at 
length arrive at the beginning of the series. A similar 
retrospective survey of the changes which have taken 
place in the matter composing the globe, brings us at 
length to a point, anterior to which, no change can be 

• StudepU* Cabinet library of Useful Tracts, No. II. 
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discovered. And we Hiamtais that it is pbilosopliical to 
infer that tibe oreatkm of matter took place at the com- 
■wficeuent of swk a sexies of cliangesy and of ammal 
and TCgetable cxistetiees* At least, it li UDphilosophical, 
without proo^ t& infer the existence of matter through 
the eternity that preceded these diange» : and no proof 
can he presented^ unless it be derived from the native of 
matter ; an argument too tenuous to have iaiuence with 
sidMtantial minda^ But the creatine p«wer which was 
put forth at the commencement of these changes, in the 
formation of animak and phmts, is a pres»mptioB in fa- 
vour of its having been pre? iously exerted in the no 
more d^eult work of bringii^ matter aaito beii^. 

We are nware that not a few distinguished critics and 
theologians do not regard Moses as describkig in the first 
cluster of Genesis, a creation of matter out of nothing, 
because the words employed are ambiguous in their ^o 
mfieation* This point we shall ezamtne carefully, further 
on. But we cannot doubt, after an examination of t^ 
the passages in the Bible where the creation is spoken o^ 
that the sacred writers most clearly intended to teach the 
creation of the universe out of nothing, (creatio primal 
vel immediatay in the language of the theologians) and 
not out of pre-existing materials: (eveatio secmnda^ vel 

When we consider how strong a tendency has ever 
been exhibited by learned men to a belief in the eternity 
of matter, and how some philosophers, and even divines, 
at this day maintain that belief * we cannot but regard the 
testimony of geology on this point as of great importance. 
And, if we mistake not, it will be in vain to search the 
records of any other science for proof equally conclusive. 

2. In the second place, reveiatifm and geology agree 
as to the nature and operaiion of the events that have 
been employed in ejecting the changes which hwue taken 
place in the matter of the globe since its original creation » 

These agents are fire and water : and at almost every 
step, the geologist meets with evidence of their combin* 

* Knapp's Theology, Vol. I. p, 341. 
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ed or successive operation within, and upon our globe. 
The deposition of the stratified rocks he cannot explain 
without the presence of water ; especially when he finds 
them filled with the relics of marine animals. But their 
subsequent elevation and dislocation, as well as the pro- 
duction of the unstratified rocks, demanded the agency 
of powerful heat. 

To the cursory reader, water appears to have been the 
principal agent employed in the revealed cosmogony ; 
and in subsequent times, the same agent was employed 
for the destruction of the world. But a careful exami- 
nation of the Scriptures, renders it at least probable, that 
fire was concerned in some of the demiurgic processes. 
There can be no doubt, but under the term "T^Kj ('"*) 
Moses includes both light and heat, or fire ; since he 
does not describe the latter as a separate creation, and 
since it is now understood that they always are united, 
and are in fact probably only different modifications of 
the same principle. Now, although Moses does not dis- 
tinctly exhibit heat as an agent in modifying the face of 
the globe, yet there is a passage in the 104th Psalm, 
which quite obviously points us to such an agency. 
Thou coveredst it (the earth) with the eleepy as unth a 
garment : the waters stood ahime the mwwnUmis, At thy 
rebuke^ theyjled; at the voice of thy thundery they hasted 
away. Here we have a description of that change in the 
earth's surface, which, in Genesis, is thus described : 
And God saidy let the waters under the heaven be ga^ 
ihered together unto 07he place^ and let the dry land ap» 
peanr ; and it was so, Moses does not describe the 
agent employed in this change ; but refers it to the im- 
mediate power or command of God. But if there be 
any fiict clearly established in geology, it is, that all dry 
land on the earth has been elevated above the waters by 
a volcanic agency : using that term in its widest signifi- 
cation, to denote the " influence exercised by the interior 
of a planet on its exterior covering, during its diflFerent 
stages of refrigeration.** * Now, how appropriate to re- 

* Humboldt's definition: De la Beche*s Manual of Geology, 
2nd London Edition* p. 518. 

9 



10 GEOLOGY AND REVELATION. 

present such an agency in operation, as the voice of 
God's thunder, from which the waters hasted away. 

That this is a natural interpretation of the Padmist's 
language, will he obvious, by quoting the commentary of 
Bishop Patrick, upon the third day's work of creation : 
an author, whose exegesis, although prepared more than 
150 years ago, is often remarkably adapted to the state 
of natural science in the nineteenth century. " There 
being such large portions of matter," says he, " drawn 
out of the chaos, as made the body of fire and air, be>- 
forementioned : there remained in a great body, only 
water and earth ; but they so jumbled together, that they 
could not be distinguished. It was the work, therefore, 
of the third day, to make a separation between them, by 
compacting together all the particles which make the 
earth, which, before, was mud and dirt ; and then by 
raising it above the waters which covered its superficies, 
(as the Psalmist also describes this work, Ps. civ. 6) ; 
and lastly, by making such caverns in it, as were sufficient 
to receive the waters into them. Now, this we may con- 
ceive to have been done by such particles of fire as were 
left in the bowels of the earth ; whereby such nitro- sul- 
phureous vapours were kindled, as made an earthquake, 
which both lifted up the earth, and also made receptacles 
for the waters to run into ; as the Psalmist (otherwise I 
should not venture to mention this) seems in the fore- 
mentioned place to illustrate it ; Ps. civ. 7* At thy, Sfc, 
And so God himself speaks, Job xxxviii. 10, / brake up, 
Sfc» History also tells us of mountains, that have been, 
in several ages, lifted up by earthquakes ; nay, islands in 
the midst of the sea : which confirms this conjecture," &c.* 

The view which we have given above respecting the 
account in Genesis, is sustained by the opinion of Sharon 
Turner. " The Hebrew word used by Moses, "^^K," says 
he, " expresses both light and fire. We may therefore 
reasonably infer, that light came to the earth in the state 
in which we now almost universally find it, both liffht and 
heat," &;c. — *^ We learn from the book of Genesis, that 

* Commentary on Gen. i. 9. 
10 
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both these were active agents in the creation from its 
very commencement. Thus the great scientific truth so 
recently ascertained, after many contending systems had 
been upheld and thrown down, that hoth the watery and 
fiery elements were actively concerned in the geological 
construction of our earth, is implied or indicated by the 
Mosaic narration, instead of being inconsistent with it."^ 

The scholar cannot but be reminded by these remarks, 
of the Cataclysmi and Ecpy roses taught by the ancient 
Egyptians, and fully adopted by the Stoics. Must we 
not suppose that so wide-spread an opinion concerning 
successive catastrophes to which the globe has been sub- 
ject, produced alternately by fire and water, like the tra- 
ditions of a universal deluge, had its origin in the truth ? 
Have we not here an interesting coincidence between the 
records of revelation, of civil history, and of geology ? f 

There is another similar coincidence which should not 
be passed unnoticed, especially as it is entirely over- 
looked by most readers of the Bible. Geological tra- 
vellers describe the region around the Dead Sea in Pa- 
lestine, as exhibiting decided marks of former volcanic 
action ; and we can hardly doubt but that sea itself oc- 
cupies the site of an ancient crater. Now, if we adopt 
Dr. Henderson's translation of a passage in Job, we can 
hardly doubt but that God did employ a volcanic erup- 
tion to overwhelm the cities of the plain : — 

*' Hast thou observed the ancient tract, 
That was trodden by wicked mortals ? 
Who were arrested of a sudden, 
Whose foundation is a molten flood ; 
Who said to God, depart from us, 
What can Shaddai do to us ? 
Though he had filled their houses with wealth : 
(Far from me be the counsel of the wicked !) 
The righteous beheld and rejoiced, 
The innocent laughed them to scorn ; 
Surely their substance was carried away, 
And their riches devoured by fire." % 

* Sacred History of the World, (Family Library,) pp. 24, 25. 
f Lyell's Geology, Vol. I. p. 9 ; also MaccuUoch's System of 
Geology, Vol. II. p. 386. 

1 Henderson's Iceland, American Edition, 1831, p. 80. 

U 



12 GSOLOGT A.VH> RBVELATION* 

The raining down of fire and brimstone accords per- 
fectly well with the idea of a volcano, since those very 
substances, being raised into the air by the force of the 
volcano, woald faU in a shower upon the surrounding 
region. Whether it was miraculously produced, or the 
natural operation of it employed by God to punish the 
wicked, it is not of much consequence to determine,^— 
since the sacred writers, whose example we should copy, 
seem to regard every natural event as almost equaUy the 
work of God. 

3. Geology and revelation agree m representing- the 
c&ntinents of our globe as having formerly been submerged 
beneath the ocean* 

At least two-thirds of existing continents are . covered 
with rocks that contain abundant remains of marine ani- 
mals ; and the whole of their surfaces are overspread 
with such a coating of bowlders, pebbles, and sand, as 
proves the occurrence of deluges in former times, too 
mighty for any thing but the ocean to produce. Indeed, 
to doubt that our existing continents in early times formed 
the bottom of the ocean, is scepticism too gross for any 
geologist at this day to indulge, especially when he sees 
that the rocks are tilted up just as they would be if a vol- 
canic force had lifted them above the waters. 

I hardly need say that all this corresponds precisely 
with the Mosaic account. Until the third day it seems 
that the surface of the globe was one shoreless ocean. 
For the command that the dry land should appear, im- 
plies that previously it was covered ; and from the second 
verse of Genesis we learn that it was covered by the deep. 
It was upon the waters that the Spirit of God moved. 

4. Revelation and geology agree in teaching us that 
the work of creation was progressive after the first p^^o* 
duction of the matt&i* of the universe* 

Every step which the geologist takes in his examination 
of the crust of our globe, presents to his view fresh evi- 
dence that the formation of nearly all the rocks has been 
progressive. Every where on the earth's surface, he sees 
m operation the agency of rains, rivers, and deluges, to 
wear down the higher parts and to fill up the lower, where 
12 
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he fiadb aceumukted sand and gravel, with a mixtiure of 
animal and vegetable remains; and where water, con- 
taixui^ lime or iron in solution, percolates through these 
deposites of detritus, they become hardened into stone. 
The mass thus hardened cannot be distinguished from 
the sandstones and conglomerates that cover large areas 
on the earth, and form mountains some thousands of feet 
in height. The observer cannot resist the impression, 
that all these rocks, whose characters are more mechaiu- 
cal than chemical, {e.g, the sandstone and conglome- 
rates,) were produced in a similar manner. Bnt it some- 
times happens that such rocks, in particular localities, have 
been subject to the agency of powerful heat by means of 
former volcanoes; and there their mechanical a«>ect 
more or less disappears, and they are chrystaline in tneir 
structure, so as exactlv to resemble the oldest or lowest 
rocks. Hence the geologist very reasonably infers, that 
even the oldest strata were originally mere beds of clay, 
sand, and gravel, which have been changed by volcanic 
agency, repeatedly and powerfuUy exerted upon them ; 
and when he sees the unstratified rocks (now almost uni- 
versally admitted to be the products of igneous agency) 
intruded among the older stratified ones in almost every 
possible mode, he is confirmed in the inference which he 
had made. In sbort, there is not probably a single rock 
yet brought to light in the crust of the earth, of which 
the geologist cannot find its prototype now actually form- 
ing on the land or in the sea ; and they all bear the 
marks of progressive formation. Men in their studies 
may reason about the rocks, as if they were produced in 
their present state in a moment of time, by the original 
creative fiat of Jehovah ; but they cannot examine them 
in their native beds without seeing at once that the opi- 
nion is utterly untenable. 

Now it is an interesting coincidence with geology, that 
the Scriptures describe the work of creation as occupying 
six successive days. Whether we are to understand these 
as literal days of twenty-four hours, or whether geology 
demands a period longer than six natural days, are ques- 
tions not necessary to be discussed in this place. The 
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argument requires only that it should be admitted, as alt 
must admit, that Moses represents the work of creation 
as progressire. He does not, indeed, represent any new 
matter as brought into existence after ** the beginning,'^ 
in which " God created the heavens and the earth." He 
describes the animals and plants as produced out of pre* 
existing matter ; and geology teaches the same. 

5. Geology and revelation agree in the fact that man 
fiHis the Uist of the animals created. 

The geolo^st finds several thousand species of plants 
and animals entombed, and their forms preserved in the 
rocks ; and some of them very far down in the series* 
But no remains of man occur until we arrive at the high- 
est strata. * It is only in the loose sand and gravel that 
cover the surface that human remains have been found 
at all ; f and to this day it is doubtful whether any of 
them can be referred to a period as far back as the last 
general deluge. At least, it is only in one or two in- 
stances that the bones of antediluvians have been exhu- 
mated. Now, human bones are no more liable to decay 
than those of other animals, and they are as easily pe- 
trified. Why then, if man existed with the animals now 
entombed in the secondary and tertiary rocks, are they 
not found as they are with postdiluvian remains ? The 
conclusion is irresistible, that he was not their contem- 
porary. And probably, before the last deluge, he scarcely 
existed out of Asia ; and hence, among the antediluvian 
animals of America, England, and Germany, he has not 
been found. In the south of France only (unless per- 
haps in Belgium) have human remains been discovered, 
so connected with antediluvian quadrupeds as to render 
their existence at the same epoch probable. Man, there- 
fore, must have been among the last of the animals that 

^ See Professor Stuart's answer to this statement. Student* 
Tracts, No. XX, 

f The Gaudaloupe specimens, now in the English and French 
cabinets, are hardly an exception to this statement ; for although 
found in solid rock, it is a rock which is continually forming at the 
bottom of the Caribbean seas, and these specimens are doubtless of 
postdiluvian origin. 
14 
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*were created ; and it is needless to say that this conchi- 
sion coincides precisely with the revealed record. 

6. GeoU^y and revelation agree in ihejhct that it is 
onhf a comparatively recent period since man w€U placed 
upon the earth. • 

We have room to refer only to two or three proofs 
which force this conclusion upon the geologist. 

The last great catastrophe that a£fected our earth al- 
most univeraally, appears from the marks it has left on 
the surface, to have been a general deluge. Since that 
epoch, certun natural operations have been slowly and 
pretty uniformly in progress, so as to form an imperfect 
kind of chronometer. Among these is the accumulation 
•of alluvium at the mouths of rivers, usually called deltas. 
In some parts of the eastern continents we are able to 
ascertain the progress of the work, from the situation of 
certain cities and monuments 2000 or 3000 years ago ; 
and the conclusion is, that the beginning of the whole pro- 
cess cannot be dated further back than a few thousand 
years. And since human remains have scarcely been 
found in the diluvium of countries which geologists have 
yet examined, it cannot be that man had spread far on the 
earth's surface previous to the last deluge. . Thus we are 
led to infer that the date of his creation could have 
reached back but a few thousand years. 

The same conclusion is confirmed by the manner in 
which ponds and morasses are filled up by the growth of 
sphagneous mosses. This process is still going on ; so 
that during the life of an individual, he can often perceive 
considerable progress towards the conversion of a morass 
into dry ground. But were not the present condition of 
the globe of rather recent date, all such processes must 
ere this have reached their limits. 

Who has not observed, that where mountains rise into 
precipitous rocky peaks or ledges, with mural faces, in 
almost all cases there is an accumulation around their 
bases of fragments detached by the agency of air, water, 
and frost ? Where the rock is full of fissures, indeed, 
these fragments sometimes reach to the very top of the 
ledge ; but in general the work of degradation is still in 
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jprogressy joid impresses the observer with the idea that 
its commencement carniot have been very remote. 

I am aware that such facts do not very defimti^rely fix 
the time of the beginning of the present order of things, 
because we cannot easily compare them with human 
chronology. But when we read in the Bible that k is 
only a few thousand years since man was placed upon the 
earth, we cannot but feel that these natural changes ai'e 
in perfect coinddence with the inspired record, although 
alone they teach us only that their commencement was 
not very remote. Had deltas been pushed across wide 
oceans, or morasses been all filled up, or mountains been 
all levelled, we should at once perceive a discrepancy be- 
tween revelation and nature. Now both of them pro- 
claim the comparatively recent beginni^ of the present 
order of things on the globe, in the face of the hoary 
chronologies of many nations. 

7* Geology and revelation agree in representing ^ 
surface ofovnr globe as swept over by a general deiuge at 
a period not very remote. 

Many distinguished geologists maintain that the Mosaic 
account is strongly confirmed by geology. Others merely 
say that the globe exhibits evidence of many deliiiges in 
early times, but that no one of them can be identified with 
the Noachian deluge. All will agree, however, (except per- 
haps some violent infidels,) that geology affords in these 
marks of former deluges a presumptive evidence in favour 
of the one described by Moses. In this place we main- 
tain only, that in respect to a general deluge, geology 
strictly accords with revelation ; and considering the na- 
ture of such an event and its rare occurrence, this coin- 
cidence must be regarded as highly interesting. 

8. Finally^ geology furnishes similao' con^rmatory 
evidence as to the manner in which revelatitm declares 
the earth wiU at last be destroyed. 

Recent discoveries and reasonings have rendered it 
probable that the internal parts of the earth still contain 
an immense amount of heat, sufiicient, in the opinion of 
some, to keep the interior in a melted state, and suffi- 
cient, whenever God shall permit it to break from its 
16 
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prison, << to melt the elements and burn up the earth, 
and the things therein." Geology also renders it 
probable, that the consequence of such a catastrophe 
would be the formation of " a new heavens and a new 
earth." But we have no time at present to give a more 
full developement of these ideas suggested by modern 
geology. 

Now, in respect to the coincidences between geology 
end revelation that have been pointed out, they are for 
the most part such as no human sagacity could have in- 
vented at the time the book of Genesis was written ; for 
it is only by the light of the nineteenth century that they 
have been disclosed. We ought therefore to bear in 
mind, when we examine any apparent discrepancies be- 
tween geology and revelation, that there exist between 
them many unexpected coincidences. In other words, 
we ought not to forget that even from geology alone we 
derive presumptive evidence in favour of the sacred his- 
torian. The evidence of disagreement, therefore, must 
be very clear and strong, to justify us in rejecting the 
Mosaic cosmogony as false. 

Having, in the former part of this inquiry, prepared the 
^ay, by pointing out several unexpected coincidences 
between the two subjects, we are now prepared, as the 
second part of the discussion, to inquire into the nature, 
and means of reconciling the supposed discrepancy be- 
tween geology and revelation. 

This alleged disagreement is chiefly chronological. 
Moses represents the work of creation as completed in 
the space of six days ; whereas the geologist asserts that 
the formation of the crust of the globe, with its nume- 
rous groups of extinct animals and plants, after the origi-' 
nal production of the matter of the globe, must have 
occupied immense periods of time, whose duration we 
cannot estimate. Other minor discrepancies between the 
two records are supposed to exist. But we can conve- 
niently notice them all in examining the chronological 
difficulty. 

It is important to ascertain whether this demand of the 

VOL. IV. NO. XIX. B 17 
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geologist for such indefinite periods of time, be really 
called for by the established facts of his science. These 
£tu:ts are principally derived from the fossihferous rocks : 
that is, such rocks as contain organic remains, and appear 
to have been formed, in part at least, by mechanical agen* 
cies. 

1. More than two thirds of existing continents ar^ 
covered with these rocks ; which contain numerous re- 
mains of marine animals, so preserved as to prove incon- 
testibly that they died on the spot where they are now 
found, and became gradually enveloped in the sand, or 
other stony matter, which accumulated around them, 
their most dehcate spines and processes being preserved. 
In fine, these rocks present every appearance of havii^ 
been formed, just as sand, clay, gravel, and limestone are 
now accumulating in the bottom of the ocean, by a very 
slow process. Except in extraordinary cjftses, indeed, it 
requires a century to produce accumulations of this kind 
even a few inches in thickness. 

2. But geologists think they have ascertained that the 
fossihferous strata in £urope are not less than eight or 
ten miles in thickness : How immense the period requi- 
site for the production of such vast masses ! 

3. This mass is divided into hundreds of distinct strata, 
or groups of strata ; each group containing peculiar or- 
ganic remains, and arranged in as much order, one above 
another, as the drawers of a well regulated cabinet. 
Such changes, not only of mineral composition but of or- 
ganic remains, show that there must have been more or 
less of change of circumstances in the waters from which 
the successive strata and groups were deposited. And 
such changes must have demanded periods of time of 
long duration, for they appear to have been for the most 
part extremely slow. We hence derive confirmatory 
evidence of the views that have been presented concern* 
ing the vast periods that have been employed in the pro- 
duction of the fossihferous strata. 

4. Another circumstance still further confirms these 
views. In very many instances, each successive group of 
the strata above referred to, contains rounded pebbles 
18 
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deriTod from some of the preceding groaps« Those strata, 
then, from which such pebbles were derived, must not 
only have been deposited, but consolidated and eroded 
by water, so as to produce these pebbles, before the 
rocks now containing them could have been formed. It 
is impossible that such changes, numerous as they must 
have been, could have taken place in short periods of time. 
There must certainly have been long intervals between 
the formation of the successive groups. 

5. The history of the repelled elevations which the 
strata have undergone, conducts us to the same condu* 
sion. Different unstratified rocks have been intruded 
among the stratified ones of various epochs, and the stra- 
ta have been elevated at each epoch. But the oldest 
strata were partially elevated before the newer ones were 
deposited : for the latter rest in an unconformable posi- 
tion upon the former. Indeed, we often find numerous 
groups of strata resting unconformably upon one another, 
the lowest being most tilted up, the next higher less so, 
and the third still less, until the latest is frequently hori- 
zontal ; having never been disturbed by any internal 
protruding agency. It is obvious, then, that after the 
first elevation of the lowest group, there must have been 
an interval of repose sufficiently long to permit the depo- 
sition of the second group, before the second elevation ; 
then a second period of repose, succeeded by a third 
elevation ; and so on to the top of the series. Here, 
then, we have the same evidence of the slow formation 
of the stratified rocks, as is taught us by their lithologkal 
characters, and their organic remains. 

It is impossible to exhibit the preceding arguments in 
a light as striking as they present themselves to the prac- 
tical observer. Such a person, indeed, needs no labour- 
ed argument to satisfy him, that if the stratified rocks 
were deposited in the manner the work is now going on, 
immense periods of time were requisite. Even if he ad- 
mit, what we are not disposed with some geologists to 
deny, that the causes now in operation did formerly act 
with greater energy than at present, yet he will stiU see 
the necessity of allowing periods of time vastly extended 
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to form the fossiliferous rocks, unless he admit, without 
any proof, that the laws of nature have heen changed. 
God could, indeed, have performed the work miraculous- 
ly, in a moment of time : But the supposition is wholly 
gratuitous, and even worse than this, as we shall show in 
the proper place. It is one thing to admit what God ea/» 
do, and quite a different thing to show what he has done. 

There is one geological fact, however, adduced by 
those who deny these long periods, that deserves atten- 
tion. In the coal formation, large stems of vegetables, 
from 30 to 80 feet long, have been found standing up- 
right, or somewhat inclined, and perforating the strata 
nearly at right angles. Hence it is inferred, that the 
strata of that thickness were deposited around these 
trunks, during a comparatively short period ; as they 
must have decayed ere many years, if left exposed. 

This fact certainly deserves very serious consideration. 
Geologists have usually explained it by supposing that 
gravity alone would cause the lower portion of water-log- 
ged stems to subside in loose mud and sand, so as to 
bring them, more or less, into a vertical position. Yet 
it is hardly conceivable, that a stratum even fifty feet 
thick, should continue in all its parts, from century to 
century in a semi-fluid state, so as to permit such a sub- 
««idence of the trunks : though we know of no facts that 
. show how long it may remain in that state ; nor how long 
water-logged stems may resist decomposition. But why 
not admit that in some cases there may be a very rapid 
accumulation of detritus in particular places ; so that 
even in the course of a few years, a deposition may take 
place sufficiently thick to surround these stems ? Sup- 
pose they happen to be situated at the mouth of a rapid 
river, coming from a mountaiwous region, and liable \o 
repeated floods. It is well known that, in such cases, the 
accumulation of detritus is very rapid. Thus the Rhone 
has formed a delta in the lake of Geneva, within the last 
800 years, two miles long and from 600 to 900 feet 
thick ; and the delta of the Po has advanced 1 8 miles 
within the last 2000 years. * But these facts do not 

* Lyell's Geology, Vol. I. p. 236. seq. 
2^ 
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prore that, taken as a whole, the deposition of detritus 
over large areas is not a very slow process. The whole 
ocean has not probably been raised a single inch, since 
the creation of man, by the detritus of rivers ; and even 
inland seas and lakes become shallow so slowly, that 
hitherto man has scarcely been able to measure it. In 
short, were we even to admit that the case of these up- 
right stems in the coal fields did prove a more rapid rate 
of deposition of rocky matter in early times than at pre- 
sent, yet in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, the evi- 
dence is the other way ; and this would be regarded only 
as one exception in a hundred. 

6- Finally, there appear to have been several almost 
entire changes of organic life upon the globe since the 
deposition of the fossiliferous rocks began. And com- 
parative anatomy teaches us, that so different from one 
another were the successive groups which we find in the 
different strata, that they could not have been contem- 
poraries. But each group appears to have been adapted 
to the condition of the globe at the time ; and it was 
continued apparently, until by the extremely slow process 
of refrigeration, the temperature was rendered unfit for 
their residence, when they became extinct, and a new 
creation arose. But they lived long enough for rocks 
thousands of feet in thickness to be deposited, which now 
contain their remains. Who can doubt that vast periods 
of time were requisite for such changes of organic life ? 
and who can believe that they have taken place since the 
creation of man ? 

We have dwelt thus long upon this point because of 
its importance. For if there is not the most conclusive 
evidence in geology of the existence of the globe longer 
than the common interpretation of the Mosaic history 
admits, we need not surely spend time in reconciling the 
two records. We cannot, however, but believe, that 
every impartial mind, which fairly examines this subject, 
will be forced to the conclusion, that the facts of geology 
do teach as conclusively, as any science not founded on 
mathematics can teach, that the globe must have existed 
during a period indefinitely long, anterior to the creation 
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of man. We are not aware that any practical and tho- 
rough geologist doubts this, whatever are his views in 
respect to revelation. Some writers on geology, indeed, 
who have studied the subject only in books, and are little 
else than compilers, have taken different ground : But 
of how little weight must the opinion of such men be 
regarded, when set in opposition to the unanimous voice 
of such men as Cuvier, Humboldt, Brongniart, Jameson, 
Buckland, Sedgwick, Murchison, Conybeare, Greenough, 
Bakewell, Lyell, Mantell, De la Beche, and many more ; 
who not only stand among the most distinguished philo- 
sophers of the present day, but — many of them at least 
— are equally well known as decided friends of revela- 
tion. Unless the evidence were very strong, there 
would be found among so many of different education 
and professions at least one dissenting voice : but there 
is none. 

We must then meet this difficulty in some other way 
than by denying the facts. 

" Let us for a moment suppose," says Professor Sedg- 
wick, himself a clergyman, and one of the ablest geolo- 
gists of the present day, " that there are some religious 
difficulties in the conclusions of geology. How then are 
we to solve them ? Not by making a world after a pat- 
tern of our own — not by shifting and shuffling the solid 
strata of the earth, and then dealing them out in such a 
way as to play the game of an ignorant or dishonest hy- 
pothesis — not by shutting our eyes to facts, or denying 
the evidence of our senses : but by patient investigation, 
carried on in the sincere love of truth, and by learning 
to reject every consequence not warranted by direct phy- 
sical evidence. Pursued in this spirit, geology can nei- 
ther lead to any false conclusions, nor offend against any 
religious truth. And this is the spirit with which many 
men have of late years followed this delightful science. 
But there is another class of men who pursue geology by 
a nearer road, and are guided by a different light. Well 
intentioned they may be, but they have betrayed no 
small self-sufficiency, along with a shameful want of 
knowledge of the fundamental facts they presume to 
22 
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write about : hence they haye dbhonoured the literature 
of this country by Mosaic Geology, Scripture Geology^ 
and other works of cosmogony with kindred titles, where- 
in they have overlooked the aim and end of revelation^ 
tortured the book of life out of its proper meaning, and 
wantonly contrived to bring about a collision between 
natural phenomena and the word of God. The Buggs 
and the renns — ^the Nolans and the Formans — and some 
others of the same class, have committed the folly and 
the sin of dogmatizing on matters they have not person- 
ally examined, and, at the utmost, know only at second 
band-— of pretending to teach mankind on points where 
they themselves are uninstructed." * 

Before we proceed to examine the different theories 
of reconciliation between geology and scripture, that have 
been proposed, a few other preliminary considerations 
must be presented. 

We must first decide whether geological facts can ever 
be permitted, as facts derived from civil history and as- 
tronomy are, to modify our interpretation of the sacred 
record. The Scriptures speak of the rising and setting 
of the sun ; but astronomy shows us that they employ 
such language in accordance with optical, not physical 
truth. And the cases are too common to need particu- 
larizing, where the interpretation is essentially modified 
by civil history. Why should there be any question, 
then, whether geological facts ought to have the same 
influence in exposition ? For so far as it bears on reve- 
lation, geology is in fact nothing but a history of the 
globe anterior, for the most part, to the commencement 
of civil history. The only reason that has ever been al- 
leged for refusing to use geological facts in this way, is, 
that they are too uncertain. But although true, a half 
century ago, the fundamental facts of this science may 
now be regarded as resting on as firm a foundation, and 
to be as well understood, as those of any science not 
strictly demonstrative. The principles of sound criti- 

* Sedgwick's Discourse on the Stadies of the University, p. 149, 
150. London, 1834. 
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cism, therefore, demand that they should be admitted 
equally with civil history and astronomy, as aids in the 
interpretation of the Bible. 

In the examination of this subject, it ought to be borse 
in mind, that, independent of geology, much of the first 
chapter of Genesis has ever been an occasion of great 
perplexity — a locus vexatissimus — to critics. One has 
only to look into such a work as Poole's Synopsis Criti- 
corum, to be satisfied that geology has scarcely added 
any thing to the diversity of opinion among commenta- 
tors respecting the Mosaic cosmogony. Indeed, some of 
those very interpretations for which certain geologists 
now contend, as necessary to reconcile Scripture and 
their science, and which have excited so much jealousy 
and violent opposition among able religious writers, are 
to be found in commentaries written long before geology 
was known as a science ; as we shall have occasion to 
show in the course of our observations. It might even 
be shown, we think, that geologists have not advanced 
any new theories of exegesis. 

It has always, for instance, been a point in debate, whe- 
ther the first chapter of Genesis must not in whole or in 
part, be understood figuratively. Another disputable 
point has been, whether Moses fixes the time of the ori- 
ginal creation of the universe, or only that of the human 
race. Bishop Patrick, more than a hundred and fifty 
years ago, contended as ably and as earnestly as any 
modern geologico-theological writer, for the interpreta- 
tion which leaves a long indefinite period anterior to man's 
creation for the gradual formation of the earth's crust ; 
as we shall show further on. A third point still more 
earnestly contested from the Christian era to the present, 
is, whether Moses describes a creation of the universe out 
of nothing, or from pre-existing materials. Philo main- 
tained the latter, and that K*l^ describes an arrange^ 

ment, not a creation of matter. Justin Martyr asserts 
it as the doctrine of Christians in his time, ndproc rifv 

CXjjg didayfii^a.. He says, also, that Plato, who suppos- 
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ed the world created out of pre-existing matter, borrow- 
ed his doctrine from Moses. In modern times this opi- 
nion has prevailed very extensively, apart from all geolo* 
gicai facts. Michaelis gives to K*12l the sense of the La* 

tin pario : Dr. Geddes that of paro, " Whether the 
Mosaic creation," says Professor Schmucker, * " refers 
to the present organization of matter, or to the formation 
of its primary elements, it is not easy to decide. The 
question is certainly not determined by the usage of the 
original words (K*13> HtS^y) which are frequently employ- 

▼ T 'I T 

ed to designate mediate formation." 

Every philologist knows what pains have been taken 
by father Simon, one of the ablest oriental scholars of his 
age, to prove that tXll2i does not necessarily imply to nuike 

out of nothing ; in which position he is undoubtedly cor- 
rect; and the same may be shown in respect to the 
Greek ^o/sw, the Latin creo^ the English create, and 
the correspondent verb in perhaps every language. But 
Simon by no means stops here. He endeavours to show 
that the Hebrew language is so equivocal and ambiguous 
in its meaning, that we can have no confidence that we 
have ever found out the true sense. " We ought," says 
he, " to regard it as unquestionable, that the gi*eater part 
of the Hebrew words are equivocal, and that their signi- 
fication is entirely uncertain. There is always ground to 
doubt whether the sense which the translator gives to the 
Hebrew words be the true sense, because there are other 
meanings which are equally probable." f 

Simon's object in advancing a position, which every 
tyro in philology sees at once to be absurd, was evidently 
to promote the cause of Catholicism, or of Rationalism, 
or of both ; he having been ostensibly a Catholic, but 

' Elements o£ Popular Theology, p. IIO. Andover, 1834. 

t On doit supposer comme une chose constante, que la plus part 
des mots Hebreux sont equivoques, et que leur signification est en- 
tierement incertaine. — U y a toujours lieu de douter, si le sens qu'on 
donne aux mots Hebreux est le veritable, puis qu'il y en a d'autres 

quiont awfanfdeprobabilite Hist. Crit. du V, T, Xw. 3. Ch, 2. 
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really a Soeinian, or a Deist. But so distinguished a critie 
would not have dared to advance such an opinion, had 
there not heen some specious argument in its favour; 
and such arguments he found in the difficulty which we 
have shown to be always connected with the interpreta- 
tion of some portions of Genesis. 

A fourth point on which there has been a diversity of 
opinion among commentators, is, whether the sun and 
moon were created on the first or the fourth day. The 
first opinion has had the greatest number of advocates ; 
and a variety of hypotheses have been proposed to recon- 
cile it with the assertion in ver. 14, that on the fourth 
day God made great lights, &c. On ver. 3, Poole says,* 
that ** the Hebrews understand light here to refer to the 
sun, and that the declaration that it was created on the 
fourth day is by way of repetition. Among the learned 
the opinion is, that the light being obscure and not sepa- 
rate, was afterwards rendered brighter by the creation of 
the sun." (Vatablus) — " f It seems to have been only 
the quality of light diffused over most of the heavens, 
out of which, by condensation, the sun and stars were 
afterwards created." (Estius) — " J It seems to have been 
a lucid body, perhaps a bright cloud, which, having a dr- 
eular motion, produced day and night, and out of which 
the sun was formed by condensation." 

The result of these statements is, not that Moses has 
made his history a chaos of ambiguities, but that, like 
many other parts of Scripture, it contains some thingt 
hard to be understood^ and especially upon those points 
with which geology is most concerned. Let it not there- 
fore be thought very strange, that upon such points there 
should be some apparent discrepancies between the two 

* GeD. 3. Lux. Hebraei de Sole accipiunt ; quod autem quarto 
die creatus, per repetitionem dici volunt Doctioribus est, lux sub- 
obscura, nee absoluta, quae postea creato Sole illustrior reddita sit. 

f (Vatablus) — Videtur fuisse ipsa qualitas lucis magna coeli dif- 
fusa, exqua veluti materia condensata Sol et stellae factae fueiunt 

% (Estius) — Videtur fuisse corpus lucidum. Fortasse nubes la- 
eida quae motu circulari diem noctemque confecit, exqua conden- 
sata Sol formatus est Foli Sifnopsis in Gen. 1. 

Other reconciling hj^iotheses may be found in the same place. 
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records ; nor let any esiposition of Crenesis be viewed with 
uareasonable jealousy and prejudice, if they only propose 
probable or even possible modes of reconciliation, witnout 
pretending to absolute certainty, and especially if those 
expositions are not fundamentally different from such as 
are found in the writings of commentators who knew 
nothing of geology. Let us also learn from these facts, 
not to think it strange if the proposed modes of reconci- 
liation are not any of them entirely free from difficulties, 
since these exist aside from geology in respect to the very 
same passages. 

We shall now proceed to present the different modes 
that have been proposed for reconciling the facts of geo- 
logy with those of revelation ; and whenever these modes 
s^pear altogether inadequate to accomplish the object, 
and founded on false premises, we shall not hesitate to 
attempt to show their fallacy, — ^being satisfied that they 
tend to the injury of revelation in sceptical minds, by 
creating the impression that the cause is a bad one which 
depends upon palpably erroneous opinions. 

1. Some suppose that as the Scriptures were given fin* 
a moral purpose^ and not to instruct us in chrondogv or 
physical science^ we are not to regard the facts which 
they state concerning the latter subjects as inspiredj but 
only as the private opinions of the writers^ or the prevail^ 
ing traditions and belief. Hence they suppose that even 
real opposition may exist between geology and the Scrip- 
ture, on its appropriate subjects, without at all impeach- 
ing the credibility of the latter. 

This view of the subject so evidently aims a death-blow 
at the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures, that it would 
seem we need spend little time in its refutation. For if 
one man may pronounce the chronological and scientific 
facts given in the Bible to be uninspired, another man 
may select any other facts which seem to him opposed to 
philosophy and right reason, and reject them as unin- 
spired ; and so on, until nothing is left for the word of 
God which is opposed to human prejudice and corruption. 
True, it was not the object of the Bible to instruct us in 
philosophy ; but moral truth, as stated in the Scriptures, 
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is connected with phifsical troth, and untU the 
writen inform us that they were inspired as to the 
but not as to the other, we have no right to pronom 
them infallible as to the one, but liable to error as to 
other. These facts, however, ought to lead us to ez[ 
that subjects of science will not be treated in the 
with philosophical accuracy, but that the language 
be employed in its popular acceptation. It will be 
language of the common people, and not of the learn( 
All therefore that we ought to expect is, that the Bib| 
when fairly interpreted, shall not contradict the facts 
science when rightly understood. In regard to a mal 
tude of theories' and hypotheses, whether philosophic 
geological, or chronological, we ought not to look for thi 
refutation or confirmation in the Bible, because it is 
lent upon the subjects ; and philosophers, geologists, 
chronologists, are at full liberty to speculate as they pl( 
on their favourite subjects, provided they do not interfc 
with the plainly revealed facts of the Bible. Their sp( 
culations, expressed in accurate scientific language, mi 
even seem opposed to those of the Bible given in popul 
language ; but when the facts of philosophy and those 
the Bible, couched in the same language, are oppose( 
one or the other must be wrong. To resort in such 
case to the theory which makes physical statements in' 
the Bible uninspired, is, in fact, to abandon all belief in 
inspiration. 

2. Some regard the account of the creation in Genesis 
as a fM^ogy a fable invented by the author y or perhaps 
based on the traditions of the Hebrews. Hence they look 
for no agreement between this fabulous history and the 
facts of geology. This hypothesis, advanced chiefly, we 
believe, by German rationalists, * is a still more gross 
denial of the inspiration of the Bible than the last. It 
will not be adopted of course by those who believe the 
Bible from beginning to end to be a revelation from 
God ; and that is decidedly the ground which we assume. 

* Some, as Bauer, Eichhorn, Hulda, and Ziegler, regard the 
Mosaic account as a historical mythus; others, as Paulus, Pott» &c. 
as a phUMophiccd mythua, — See Hakns Theology, 
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e will only therefore remark, in the words of Hensler, 
<' what is said of the creation in Genesis, is not of 
ii a character as to lead us, with many recent writers, 
take it all for a phantasmagoric representation : it may 
a history of the creation. Commentators now under- 
d every part of this relation so well, that one may say 
ithout hesitation that it may very properly be regarded 
"% such a history. Even those to whom the whole ap* 

tars as a painting, have yet separated different parts of 
e relation from each other so beautifully, that they 

'%a,ve theret)y destroyed their own hypothesis, and have 
only served to confirm their unprejudiced readers in the 
old opinion, that there is here a series of actual occurrences. 
It is true, indeed, that the writer relates these events in 
an animated style ; — warmed by his sublime subject, he 
does not measure and weigh all his expressions with the 

'•■' same thoughtfulness that a natural philosopher would 
have done.'* * 

3. Some regard geology as mere speculation and /jy- 
pothesis, and geologists €is agreeing in nothings unless it 
be in opposition to revelation. Hence they think it un- 
necessary to vindicate the Bible against the objections of 
this science, at least until there shall be some tolerable 
agreement among its cultivators as to the principles of 
their science ; for revelation rests its claims on evidence 
too firm to be affected by the airy breath of hypothesis. 
If such were a true statement of facts, it would indeed 
be a waste of time and of effort to combat mere visionary 
speculations and dreamy objections ; and it would be 
easy to show, by quotations from their writings, that 
many pious and even learned men do entertain such 
views of geology and geologists. But it is a monstrous 
caricature. Whatever geology might have been some 
fifty years ago, it is no longer a bundle of crude specula- 

t Bemerkungen iiber Stellen in den Psalmen und in der Genesis. 
S. 195. For the translation of this passage from Hensler, as well 
as for all the translations from the German in this paper, I am in- 
debted to Mr. A. Kaufman, Jr. of the Theological Seminary, 
Andover. For a further refutation of the hypothesis in the text, 
«ee Stuart's Hebrew Chrestomathy. 
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tions and aiiy hypotheses, but a collection of most strife* 
ing facts, with inferences legitimately drawn according ttf 
the strictest rules of the Baconian philosophy. Wfr 
^>eak here of the fundamental principles of geology, 
which are based on a countless number of facts obtained 
in Europe and America, — among which there is such an 
agreement, that every logical mind is irresistibly led to 
adopt the inferences which flow from them ; and con* 
cerning these there is no more disagreement among able 
geologists, than there is among astronomers about tbe 
fundamental principles of their science. Even in astro- 
nomy, there occasionally appears some Hutchinson or 
PhilUps to write against Newton's Principia ; as in geo- 
logy, we meet with a Bugg, a Nolan, a Penn, or a Fair- 
holme, who, with only a little book-knowledge on the 
subject, hesitate not to assail its fundamental principles. 
But the great mass of geologists coincide in their views 
of these principles, some of which they consider to be as 
well settled as those of astronomy ; and they agree, too, 
on those very points which we have stated as coming into 
apparent collision with the common interpretation of 
Genesis. None, or scarcely none of them, doubt that 
the earth must have existed through vast periods of dura- 
tion anterior to the creation of man. It is an inference 
forced upon them by the concurrent testimony of a 
thousand facts. Nor is it to be believed that these men 
have adopted such opinions because they have a secret 
bias against Christianity ; for many — probably a majority 
— have ever given the most decided evidence that they 
are the friends and supporters of revealed truth, and that 
nothing but undeniable facts would lead them to adopt 
any opinions in science, which even apparently clash with 
revelation. Yet for such opinions they have been branded 
in the most violent manner as infidels and atheists. 

We do not maintain that geologists are agreed as to 
every point in their science. For, on a variety of topics 
there is a great diversity of opinion ; and those not con- 
versant with the minutiae of geology, and looking at these 
diversities from a distance, readily conclude every thing 
unsettled and in dispute ; and knowing that some geo- 
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logists have been infidels and atheists, they naturally 
group them all into the same class. But the time has 
come when, on this subject as well as others, vituperation 
and abuse cannot pass for argument. The subject must 
be weighed in the balances, and truth will ultimately pre* 
ponderate. 

The subject under examination has been often and 
ably discussed, within the last few years, in the London 
Christian Observer — a work of deservedly high reputa- 
tion. At the close of one of these discussions, a corres* 
pondent thus sums up the results to which it had led ; and 
we quote them because we think every fair discussion 
will conduct to similar conclusions :-^** First," says the 
writer, '' The indubitable facts of geology are such as 
Cannot be reconciled with the popular interpretation of 
the Mosaic narrative: Secondly, Infidel philosophers 
have made an evil use of this discrepancy as an argument 
against Divine revelation: Thirdly, Religious persons, 
fearful of prejudicing the sacred record, have unwarily 
strengthened the triumph of the infidel, by disputing 
against clear facts, just as the Papists did against Galileo's 
theorem of the motion of the earth, — ^instead of admitting 
them, and inquiring whether they could not be recon- 
ciled to Holy Writ, by a fair, even though it should be a 
new interpretation of the sacred records. Fourthly, That 
some Christian philosophers have felt it due to truth to 
admit the alleged geological facts, but have denied that 
they are contradictory to the statements of Divine reve- 
lation ; and some of these, and other Christian philoso- 
phers, have proposed interpretations of the first chapter 
of Genesis, which they think both warrantable and satis- 
factory : Fifthly, That certain well -meaning Christian 
writers, shutting their eyes to the real difficulties of the 
case upon the popular interpretation, have accused the 
above Christian geologists of surrendering revelation to 
idle fancies, symbolizing with infidels, and setting up the 
speculations of man against the word of God : Sixthly, 
That it was due to truth to defend these calumniated 
persons, by carefully separating them from those sceptical 
philosophers, from whom, though they agreed in their 
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geological facts, they wholly differed upon the theologieni i 
questions : Lastly, That it was not candid in the assail- 
ants to attack their Christian brethren as abettors of infi- 
delity, while they themselves offered no solution of the 
difficulty, either by disproving the alleged geological facts 
and inferences, or by shewing how the Mosaic narrative 
coheres with thera.*** 

4. Some endeavour to escape from the geological diffi- j 
cultyy by maintaining that the fossiliferous rocks, with aU \ 
the petrifactions which they contain, were created jtist as 
we find them, in a moment of time, and were not the re- 
sult of a slow process of deposition and consolidation, 
God, they say, might as easily have made matter to : 
assume the form of a shell, a fish, a lizard, a fern, or a ; 
water-worn pebble, such as we find in these rocks, as any 
other shape and structure. He created animals and plants 
of their full size, and why may he not have formed the 
rocks in as perfect a state as we now find them? To 
persons not much acquainted with the details of geology, 
this statement and reasoning appear quite plausible ; but 
to the geologist they appear absurd in the highest de- 
gree. It is not a new hypothesis. The Italian geologists 
devoted most of the sixteenth century to its discussion ; 
and it was revived in England, France, and Germany, a 
century later. The point, however, was not exactly 
whether God created organic remains just as we find 
them, but whether they were ever real animals and 
plants. The great mass of writers maintained that they 
were produced either by a certain " plastic force" exist- 
ing in the earth, or by the fermentation of a certain ! 
" materia pinguis" or " fatty matter," or by the influence ' 
of the heavenly bodies, or that they were mere " lusus 
naturae"—." sports of nature." Discussion, however, eli- 
cited truth, even in those dark ages of geology as well as 
of religion, and these ridiculous opinions were exploded. 
The " Querulae Piscium" of Scheuchzen, a work in 

• Christian Observer, May 1834, p. 313. We recommend to 
those vv^ho take an interest in this subject, the perusal of the differ- 
ent articles concerning it in this work, for April, May, June, and 
August, 1834. 
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V 

whibh the fossil fishes utter their complaints for being 
denied a real existence, were heard and regarded. That 
the question should be revived again under the light of 
the nineteenth century, is really an anomaly in the his- 
tory of human opinion ; but it has been of late advocated 
with gteat earnestness, both in this country and in Great 
Britain. We must therefore attempt to refute it. 

The most effectual way to do this, would be to present 
before its advocates a senes of organic remains ; for we 
can hardly believe that any man who has carefully exa- 
mined such a series, and especially who has seen them in 
their native beds, could ever really believe that they were 
created mst as we find them, and never had a real exist- 
ence. The grand objection to this opinion is, that it is 
opposed to dl the known analogies of nature. We will 
illustrate this argUBtient in several modes. A large pro- 
portion of the fossiliferoUs rocks are composed of sand 
and rounded and smoothed gravel, cemented together by 
iron or carbonate of lime. Now, let some of these 
pebbles be knocked out of their bed, and some of this 
sand crumbled down. Go now to the banks of a river, 
and collect sdme pebbles and sand ftrom its beach, which 
you know have been worn down arid deposited by the 
action of the stream. Place these by the side of the 
sand and pebbles obtmned from the fossiliferous rocks, 
and you will see that they very exactly resemble each 
other. Can you now believe that the one group re- 
sulted from the sole agency of running water, while the 
other was never acted upon by water ? You must be- 
lieve this, if the hypothesis under consideration be true. 

Those organic remains that occur in the solid rocks 
are usually converted into stone ; but as we ascend to 
the unconsolidated strata, they consist for the most part 
only of the harder parts of the animal or plant that have 
resisted decomposition. Take now some of the unde- 
cayed relics, as, for example, a marine shell, or the ske- 
leton of a hyena, a bear, or an elephant, and place them 
by the side of shells that are washed upon the beach by 
the waves, and of the skeletons of the same animals, or 
of allied species, recently killed. Are you prepared to 
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believe that the fossil group were created just as you find 
them, while the other group, hardly distinguishable . in 
external or chemical character, were certainly once alive ? 
Would not such a comparison convince every advocate of 
this hypothesis that he had assumed most untenable 
ground ? But we may carry this illustration still further. 
For at least one rhinoceros and one elephant, most ob- 
viously of antediluvian origin, and therefore properly 
called fossil, have been found with their softer parts, their 
skin and flesh still undecayed ; and these, too, if the fos- 
siliferous rocks were created just as we find them, could 
never have been real animals, but only abortive resem- 
blances. 

To what absurdities will such a principle, if fairly fol- 
lowed out, lead us ? A man in digging into the earth 
uncovers what seems to be a human skeleton, in a spot 
where he has no evidence that man was ever buried. His 
neighbour denies that this skeleton was ever clothed with 
flesh and animated with life. Could not God, he says, 
have created it just as we find it, as easily as to give 
matter any other form ?* Now this power of God must 
be admitted ; and if a record of a burial of a man in that 
spot does not exist, how can it be proved to this maa 
that his supposition is not true ? It is just as difficult to 
prove this, as it is for the geologist to shew that organic 
remains were not created just as we now find them with 
the rocks in which they are imbedded. 

" If two inhabitants from the banks of the newly -dis- 
covered Niger, who had never heard of Europe, were 
suddenly placed upon the cross of the cathedral of St. Paul 
in London, the one might ask the other how he could 
prove that this building, and the whole of London, were 
not thus created from the beginning — had not the Al- 
mighty power so to have created them ? The other 
could only answer as the geologist does ; and the one 
case is not a whit stronger than the other." * It need 
not seem strange that some of the earlier writers, who 
maintained that organic remains were never real plants 

• Christian Observer, June 1834, p. 381. 
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and animals, carried out the principle to some of its legi- 
timate results. Fallopius of Padua, for instance, profes- 
sor though he was of anatomy, maintained that the tusks 
of elephants dug up in his time were mere earthy con- 
cretions, and that the vases found at Monte Testaceo in 
Rome were natural impressions stamped in the soil !* Is 
it not strange that the same principle has never led any 
one to maintain that the Egyptian mummies could never 
have been living men, but were perhaps generated by 
some plastic virtue residing in the earth, or were abor- 
tions of nature in her incipient efforts at creation, or that 
they are " the archetypes of men not yet called into ex- 
istence ;" or, finally, that fdr reasons unknown to us, they 
were created just as we find them ! 

How do we judge as to the mode in which any changes 
in nature, that come not under our immediate observa- 
tion, have taken place ? We can judge of this only from 
analogy, — ^that is, from similar changes that are occurring 
around us ; and when no analogous change is going on, 
we are left to mere conjecture. Now, we do find that 
animals and plants, after death, pass sometimes into ex- 
actly the same condition as those in a fossil state. Some 
of them merely lose their softer parts, — others are par- 
tially changed into stone, by receiving mineral substances 
into their pores, — and others are completely changed 
into stone. But according to the principles we are com- 
bating, we may not hence infer that all organic remains 
were produced in a similar way ; for the supposition is, 
that they were created just as we find them. Yet if we 
are not authorized to draw this inference in so plain a 
case, it seems to us that we can in no case infer any past 
change in the natural world from the evidence of present 
changes. We feel sure that no man at all acquainted 
with the rules of philosophical reasoning will for a mo- 
ment consent to take this ground, and thus tear away at 
once the whole foundation of analogical reasoning. 

We do not find organic remains promiscuously scattered 
through the rocks, but each formation has its peculiar 

^ Lyell's First Principles of Geology, Vol. I, p. 25» 
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group of animals and plants $ and on comparing tog<^her 
the larger groups of strata, called classes or orders, we 
scarcely find any organic remains common to any two of 
them. In short, we find these fossil animals and plants 
arranged together in groups, very much as living animals 
and plants are, — different groups occupying different por- 
tions of the earth's surface and of the ocean. Analogy 
leads the mind irresistibly to the conclusion, that these 
remains were once living plants and animals, which, in 
different periods, occupied the ocean and dry land, 
grouped together as we now find them ; and that as they 
died, they became enveloped in rock near the places 
where they had lived. But if they were created with the 
rocks just as we find them, this inference is false, and we 
have not only to account for their individual resemblance 
to existing animals and plants, but for this singular corres* 
pondence in what may be called their social condition. 

But did not God create animals and vegetables of full 
size, and in their most perfect state ? And may he not 
have done the same in respect to the rocks ? '* How 
can it be proved that all substances must have been 
formed in an incipient state merely ? Were only acorns 
made at first instead ' of oaks ? And was man an infant 
when first from the hands of his Creator ?* * 

Geologists do not contend that " all substances were 
formed in an incipient state ;" but they contend that the 
fossiliferous rocks have been produced since the original 
creation, for the most part out of pre-existing rocks ; be- 
cause they appear to be composed of the abraded and 
comminuted fragments of other rocks, and because they 
see exactly the same process now going on before their 
eyes. Like effects they suppose result from like causes : 
at least, they must admit this principle until they have 
some evidence that its operation has been suspended by 
miraculous interference. And in the case of the fossili- 
ferous rocks they have no such evidence. 

As to the creation of vegetables, they are represented 
by Moses as produced by the earth, without seed. We 

* Stuart's Hebrew Chrestomathy, p. 93, second edition, 1832. 
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have never seen any improvement upon Bishop Patrick's 
commentary on Gren. i. 12. '< These things did not grow 
up out of seed by such a long process as is now required 
to bring them to maturity ; but they sprung up in their 
perfection in the space of a day, with their seeds in them 
completely formed, to produce the like throughout all 
generations." Again, chap. ii. 5, he ^ys — <' That is, be- 
fore there was any seed to produce them, God made 
them to spring up with their seed in them, or as was said 
before in the first chapter." If this interpretation be 
correct, we see, that even the formation of trees was a 
progressive work, though occupying less time perhaps 
than their germination and growth now do. But even 
aHowing that, like man, they were created at once in full 
»ze and perfection, we think the case not analogous to 
the creation of fossiHferous rocks, with their organic re- 
mwDS, in a moment of time. For we see a design in the 
OMftdon of man and of plants ; but of what possible use 
could k be to create mere abortive resemblances to ani- 
mals ai>d plaats, and to bury them in the rocks or soil, 
unendowed and never to be endowed with life ? In 
every other part of creation, wise design is one of the 
Biost obvious features of nature ; but here we see only 
a strange and anomalous waste of creative energy. It 
must then require strong evidence to prove a supposition 
so entirely at war with the whole course of nature. 

But we will add no more on a subject which seems to 
us better fitted to the logomachy of the dark ages, than 
for the light of the nineteenth century. Respect for 
many wise and good men, to whom it has proved a 
stumbling-block, would not allow us to say less : though, 
if we could persuade such men to accompany us in the 
examination of a single fossiliferous deposite in the moun- 
tains, or even a suite of organic remains in the cabinet, 
we need probably have added no written argument. And 
we sincerely regret the necessity of a written argument ; 
for the infidel geologist, who sees the absurdity of the 
position which we have combated, is led thereby to the 
conclusion that it must be a weak cause that resorts to 
such a mode of vindication. 
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5. Some attempt to reconcile the geological mid 
saical records^ by supposing that the earth occupied' a 
longer time in its diurnal revolution aJt first than it does 
at present. 

This hypothesis is alluded to by Bishop Horsley, attd 
enlarged upon and defended by rrofessor Jameson and 
Andrew Horn. Says the latter — " As the motions of 
our earth have been from the first dependent upon the 
sun, its influence upon the earth was at first extremely 
weak. Hence the diurnal rotation of the earth and pro- 
gress in its orbit were then inconceivably slow ; but the 
velocity of both motions gradually increased till the end 
of the fourth day, when the sun was perfected. The 
quantity of time, therefore, or duration of any one pre- 
ceding minute or hour, was greater than any that suc- 
ceeded ; so that the first minute of the first day may have 
been equal, in duration or length of time, to a month or 
a year, compared with the last minute of the fourdi 
day,** &c. * This hypothesis appears to us entirely un- 
sustained by facts. It is based upon the supposition that 
at first the earth was a hollow sphere of vast magnitude, 
which afterwards fell in — a mere gratuitous assumption. 
There is no evidence that the velocity of the earth's ro- 
tation has ever changed ; and the fact that its present ve- 
locity would produce just that degree of oblateness which 
it possesses if it were fluid, renders it probable that it 
was not different in the beginning. 

6. It hojt been supposed that Adam may have lived in 
Paradise for an indefinite period previous to his fondly and 
that then geological changes were going foyrward. This 
hypothesis is so directly at variance with the declaration 
in Genesis, that all the days that Adam lived were nine 
hundred and thirty years, that even its proposer subse- 
quently abandoned it. f 

7. Some maintain that the language of Moses does not 
convey the idea that the matter of the universe was pro^ 
duced in the beginning out of nothing ; but that it de^ 

• Philosophical Magazine, Vol. XLVII. p. 243. See also p. 9, 
and Vol. XL VI. p. 227. 

f Christian Observer, May 1834, p. 316. 
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scribes merely a renovation, or remodelling of the world 
out of pre^existin/^ materials. 

It is well known that the ancient Greek philosophers, 
as well as those in other heathen countries, reasoning as 
tkey thought irresistibly from the false position, ex nihUo 
liMlJSt^ believed it impossible even for God to create 
matter out of nothing ; and hence they maintained that 
it existed coeternally with God, — neither of which prin- 
ciples was the cause of the other. Out of this matter 
they supposed Grod created, that is, renovated the uni- 
verse. The same erroneous principle led many of the 
earlier Christian writers, especially the Flatonists, to 
maintain the same position ; and they thought it recon- 
cilable with Scripture. The sdioohnen, who followed 
Aristotle, taught that '^ God had created the world from 
«£9rm^y,"— thus reconciling their philosophy with the 
Scriptures by a metaphysical puzzle. Even in modern 
•times, some Protestant theologians have maintained the 
possibility of the world's eternity. Among those, how- 
ever, who advocate the opinion that the creation dewribed 
in Geneas is altogether a renovation, we are not aware 
that any maintain the eternity of the worid. Indeed, 
they mostly admit that other parts of Scripture do dis- 
tinctly assert the production of the universe out of no- 
thiag, though the language of Moses does not teach this 
truth. The argument is stated in its full force by Pro- 
fessor Bush, wnose language we quote. 

^^ It is not from the language of any of the versions 
that we are taught to affix to lX12i the sense of absolute 

^ T T 

creation out of nothing. Is this idea then implied in the 
native import of the word as used in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures ? Unquestionably not, as the shewing of a host of 
eminent Hebraists has long since made evident. Its 
leading senses are two, which may thus be distinguished: 
1 . The production or effectuating of something new, rare, 
and wonderful — the bringing of something to pass in 
a striking and magnificent manner, Numb. xvi. 30 ; 
Jer. xxxi. 22. 2. The act or process of renovating, new- 
modelling, or organizing a substance already in exist- 
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«nce, Fsal. cii. 18 ; xxii. 31 ; li. IQ ; Isa. Ixv. 17* In eU 
these cases the act implied by the word is everted upon 
a .pre-e^istiog substance. A^ therefore, in averj in- 
.^tance throughoiit l,he l^iptiii:es of ithe wse cf ^is ,wati 
as predicated of ,Go^, besides tl\e cine before m9» h ps^Bj 
be naturallyin^eipreted in one or .the Qth^ of the ^re- 
going senses, we do not fciei at Hberty ito make tUs owie 
an except^)n, b» preyailing .usage is tjbe only sure guide 
in det^rjoppping l^e signij^cajtion of yrjQ^. That the fore- 
VfijUng usage of ' crc^ato' in the sacred writers is to re- 
/arm or repjovcUe^ is u^quesftionable ; and if 4hiB accepta- 
tion jbe departed fro^i in the £r«^ verse of firenesis, we 
feel constrained to de^pand upon what authority it is done. 
Xt ,1$ J^ sufficient Uy ^y tl;iat in Ute nature of ithe Xioae 
It rnust here mean to crea,te out of notlwd^ since tOiber- 
wi^e we are driyen to adxnit that the wQpld has existed 
j5:om eternity — the xocji upon .wl^i^ch the old philasopbsrs 
^plit. But this consequence is by jgio means cpnce^^d. 
]^o pan can prove that ^e world has existed ^om e^r 
nity ; and \re have, moreover, positive inspired tesl^imofl^ 
that there was a tio^e when the majteri|d febric of the 
creation did not exist, P^l. ^x.. 2 ; Prov. viji. 26* 3ut 
while we have these infallible decliirations, assuring us 
that the matter of the heavejo^ and the e9rth had a be- 
ginning, we know of no part of revelation which acquaints 
us with the date of thai beginning, nor do we see any ne- 
cessity, a priori, that we should be ijnade acquainted with 
it, any more than that the precise period of its destruc- 
tion, if it is to be destroyed, should be made known to us. 
Our conclusion therefore is, as both philosophy and 
theology are bound to bend to philology, that the mate- 
rials, the primordial elements of the heavens and the 
earth, were in existence at the commencement of the six 
days' work ; and that the word create expresses the ac- 
tion of the Almighty agent upon the rude chaotic mass, 
in moulding and arranging it into its present comely 
forms and beautiful order. In this view of the subject, 
the objections sometimes urged against the Mosaic his- 
tory, on the ground of geological discoveries and decla- 
rations, are done away ; for we may allow an indefinitely 
40 
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Ipilg period for the production of physical pheoomoiMy 
anterior to the commencemeat of the work here an- 
nounced ; and it is certainly desirable, as br as it can be 
done consistently with a fair and unforced interpretation, 
to harmonize the truths of Divine revelation with those 
of natural science." * 

We acquiesce in the conclusion of this writer, that 
Moses does not fix the date of the beginning of the uoi* 
verse ; but we should derive it from different premises. 
We doubt the soundness of that interpretation which 
maintains that Moses does not describe in the first verse 
of his history a creation iroia nothing. From the ushs 
loquendi of K12l» we might not be able to determine that 

it teaches a creation firom nothing ; for it is undeniably 
used to ^gnify a creation from materials already in ex* 
istence, even in the first chapter of Genesis, chap. i. 27 ; 
and it also signifies frequently in the Scriptures, in a iBe« 
taphorical sense, to renew, to founds to he the author ef 
any thing, Isa. xlviii. 7 ; Ps. U. 12. But the same inde- 
finiteness of meaning attaches to the word signifying to 
create, in all languages. We must therefore resort to 
other means for ascertaining the sense of tj^TtSLy in Gen. 

i. I . And have we not evidence in various forms of ex- 
pression, by which the different inspired writers describe 
the universe as created out of nothings how they under- 
stood this declaration of Moses ? They speak distinctly 
of a period when the universe did not exist, Ps. xc. 2. 
Before the mountains were brought forth, or ever thou 
hadst formed the earth and the world ; and Pro v. viii. 
26. While as yet he had not made the earth, nor the fields, 
nor the highest parts of the dust of the world, — " that is, 
the very first elements!* (Bush.) Creative power is re- 
presented throughout the Bible as a principal character- 
istic by which God is distinguished from idols, who pos- 
sess not such a power, Isa. xlii. 5 ; Ps. cxv. 3 ; Jer. x. 
10 — 16 ; Ps. cxlvi. 6 ; Isa. xlv. 9, seq. ; Acts xvii. 24. 
Finally, the Scriptures represent the universe as created 
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out of nothing, Heb. xi. 3. By Jhith we are certain that 
the world wtu created by the decree or wiU (^^c&ar/) of 
God; 80 that what we see tea^ made out (^ nothing, 
(rA fAfi fatvo/iiva.) This expression appears to be 
equivalent to the passage in 2 Mace. vii. 28, where God 
is said to have made heaven and earth If ovx ovrtav. 
Upon the whole, it seems to us, that the exposition which 
80 many of the sacred writers have given us of the work 
of creation, will not allow us to understand Gen. i. I, in 
any other sense than a creation out of nothing. 

The contrary opinion, however, has prevwled, and 
still prevails extensively, and among able writers. From 
the following extracts it would seem that, in Germany at 
least, it has been the most usual exegesis. " The first 
production of our earth," says Dathe, " is not described, 
but another, or its renovation." This opinion is rendered 
probable, partly from observations of modem philoso- 
phers, who discover in the interior of the earth many 
traces of some ancient and long-continued inundation, 
formerly identified with too little accuracy by many with 
the deluge of Noah, and partly from the words of Scrip- 
ture — an argument I judge not to be despised."* " The 
present age," says Doederlin, " which has seen many cul- 
tivators of natural science distinguished for their sagacity 
and erudition, almost unanimously maintains the opinion, 
that a remarkable renovation (dmysvvri(fiv) and meta- 
morphosis of our globe is described, which, because after 
its original creation, (in what manner and at what time 
brought about I know not,) it was desolated and lost its 
original form and ancient population, — ^being immersed 
in water and obscured by clouds, was remodelled in a 
new form, and animated with new inhabitants, that still 



* Non describitur prima telluris nostrae productio, sed altera, 
sive ejus restauratio. Quod partim, per obserTationei physiconim 
recentiorum probabile fit, qui in intenoribus terrae partibus multa 
▼estigia deprehendunt vetustioris et diuturnioris cujusdam inunda- 
tionis, quam Noachicae, cui insignes illae mutationes, quas tern 
nostra subiit, olim a multis, sed partum accurate tribuebantur; 
partim ex verbis ipsius textus, argumento, uti arbitror non contem- 
nendo. — Penteteuchus a Dathio, p. 8. 
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survive. And, first, this opinion derives some probabi* 
lity from Ps. civ. 6— -9) which describes the first appear- 
ance of our world ; and from 2 Pet. iii. 6, which -declares 
this former world (6 Ton x6ff/Mog) to have been destroyed 
by water."* 

If this opinion be admitted, it does indeed meet all the 
geological difficulties in a satisfactory manner ; and the 
number and character of the learned men who have ad- 
vocated it should lead us to treat it with respect. Oar 
objections to it are wholly exegetical. Yet it would cer- 
tainly be more reasonable to adopt it, than to admit that 
geology and revelation are at irreconcilable variance. 
We think, however, that there is a mode of reconciliation 
more satisfactory. 

8. Some maintain that the fossilifirous rocks were de^ 
posited by the deluge of Noah. 

In former times this opinion was considered almost 
articulis stantis vel cadentis Ecclesiae^ and a denial of it 
as a rejection of the Bible. The physico-theological 
school of geologists urged it for centuries with the most 
dogmatic assurance. Indeed, so much had been imputed 
to the last deluge, that reasonable men began to doubt 
whether there was any evidence of that event in nature ; 
and, if we mistake not, we see even at this day some of 
the effects of this revulsion of opinion, whereby some 
geologists are led to look with unreasonable suspicion 
upon every natural evidence of the last deluge. The 
question, however, is settled beyond all reasonable doubt, 
that the effects of a deluge of one year's duration must 
have been confined almost entirely to the surface of the 

* Atque nostra aetas, quae reram naturaUum indagata res, pers- 
picacia ac eruditione claros, plurimos vidit, communem fere profi- 
tetur sententiam, describi ufuyifnnv ac metamorphosin orbis nos- 
tri insignem, qui cum post primam creationem, nescis, quo tem- 
pore, quoye modo factam, diluvip quodam vastatus esset, amisset- 
que priorem formam, yeteresque incolaa aquis immersus, obscurus 
nebulis, in novam formam restauraretur ac noTis colonis, qui adhuc 
perdurant, reviviscent. Ac primum huic sententiae aliqua proba- 
bilitas accedere videtur ex Ps. civ. 6 — 9, qui primam orbis nostri 
faciam depingit, ac 2 Pet. iii. 6, qui priorem mundum (I Tcrt 
MVfMs) aquis destructam testatur. — JDoederlinii Theologian p. 465. 
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globe, and thfti those effects must have coiMisted dMIf 
in the wearing away of rocks, and the piling up of coane 
detritus. To suppose that strata thousands of feet in 
thicknesBy with their oiganic remains arranged in regular 
groups, and for the most part converted into stone, and 
their moat delicate parts often unworn, — ^that even seve- 
ral disttnot and separate races of plants and animals were 
fossilised by such a deluge, — that numerous changes 
should have taken place, somedmes slowly and sometimes 
suddenliy, in the materials which its waters held in solu- 
tion or suspension, so that sandstone, conglomerate, iAkU^ 
jHid limestone, should be deposited, — ^that, in short, pro- 
oesses should have been fini^ed in one year, which, froflft 
all we know of the operations of nature according to her 
present laws, must have demanded ages upon ages, — ^he 
who can believe all this, or any other impossibility, may 
consistently impute to the last deluge the production of the 
fossiliferous rocks. But the opinion has been abandoned 
by all practical geologists, although we suspect that it is 
still maintained with a good deal of vagueness by a la^ 
proportion of the community, and by some intelligeat 
men. We hope, therefore, at some future time, to be 
able to enter more fully into the argument. 

9« Some suppose that the fossili^rous rocks were de» 
posited durmg the 1600 ^ears ikai intervened between 
the creation and the deluge, and that the non-fossUiferous 
rocks were produced in a moment by the potoer of God. 
This opinion is maintained with a eood deal of earnest- 
ness by a certain class of writers, who, whatever be their 
acquaintance with geological authors, are not practicadly 
familiar with the subject, and are therefore deficient in 
one of the important requisites for judging correctly 
concerning it. The most that can be admitted respect- 
ing this hypothesis is, that it may possibly be true, be- 
cause it is possible geologists may be mistaken in their 
inferences ; but it is by no means probable. The fol- 
lowing are the most prominent of our objections : — 

1. It does not allow time enough. That a deposition 
of rocks was going on in various places during these 
1600 years, must be admitted. But the same process 
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has been advancing since the deluge ; and although more 
than double that period, we see no evidence that strata 
have been produced a thousandth part of the thickness of 
the fossiliferous rocks. But can any reason be given why 
the process of deposition should have been more rapid 
before than since the deluge ? If not, the fossiliferous 
rocks above diluvium should exceed in thickness those 
below it.* 

2. It supposes that the sea and land must have changed 
places at the deluge, in order to bring the fossiUferous 
rocks into view. But the history of diluvium renders it 
extremely probable that a large part of Europe, Asia, and 
America, remain essentially as before that catastrophe. 

3. The history of organic remains shews us that there 
have been several successive extinctions and removals of 
animal and vegetable life on our globe, since the fossilU 
ferous rocks began to be deposited ; and the earliest 
races were altogether different from those now inhabiting 
the globe. Can we believe that such astonishing changes 
took place in organic life between the creation of map 
and the deluge, and yet no allusion have been made to 
them in the sacred record ? The animals described by 
Moses as created during the six days, appear to have been 
such as now inhabit the earth ; but many of those found 
in the rocks were so different, that comparative anato- 
mists declare they could nut have been contemporaries 
with our present animals, because they must have re- 
quired so very different a climate, temperature, food, 8cc, 
If they were contemporaries, why are not the remains of 
existing species found among those that are extinct ? 

4. During the deposition of the fossiliferous rocks, ca- 
tastrophes must have occurred which would have swept 
the globe of inhabitants. While this process was going 
on, continents must have been several times elevated, 
and parts of them at least several times again submerged, 
sometimes beneath fresh and sometimes beneath salt 
water, in order that such alternations of salt and fresh 

* See Ure'a Geology — Penn'a Comparative Estimate — Fair- 
holme's Scriptural Geology — Comstock's Geology. 
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water strata, as we now find in the rock series, nnght 
have heen produced. Now, there is no such thing as 
elevating from the ocean a continent, or single mountain 
ridge of much extent, without throwing a tremendous 
mass of waters over the whole globe. And the history 
of the fossiliferous rocks shews us that such catastrophes 
did probably take place during their deposition ; and we 
have reason to suppose that in this way successive races 
of animals and plants were destroyed. How then could 
man and the existing species have survived ? Is it not 
clear, from the sacred record, that no very remarkable 
change took place on the globe after the creation of man 
till the Noachian deluge ? It has indeed been sug- 
gested,* that some severe convulsion did occur in the 
days of Peleg ; for in Jus day9 the earth was dimded^ 
Gen. X. 25. But that this division relates to the confu- 
sion of tongues and the consequent dispersion of man, 
is a much, more rational interpretation, than to sappose 
it to refer to a geological catastrophe. 

.5. Finally, there is scarcely less evidence that the pri- 
mary rocks were produced by secondary causes, than that 
the fossiliferous strata were thus deposited. For in some of 
the stratified primary groups there are very distinct traces 
of a mechanical origin. In short, it is entirely probable 
that they are secondary rocks, modified by heat and other 
agencies, and therefore called appropriately metamorphic 
rocks ; and it is not in the power of the most practised 
geologist to draw the line, in all cases, between secondary 
and primary rocks. As to the unstratified primary rocks 
also, very few geologists now doubt but they afe the pro- 
ducts of heat. If any principle is established in geology, 
it seems to us to be that which regards granite, sienite, 
porphyry, &c. as having been intruded among the strati- 
fied rocks while in a melted state, and therefore they 
were not created just as we find them. Further, these 
rocks have protruded through the fossiliferous strata as 
high at least as the chalk — showing that they have been 
produced subsequently to the fossiliferous rocks. And, 

* Henderson's Travels in Iceland. 
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finailjT) what will the advocates of this theory say to the 
fact, that recently a mass of gray wacke, containing petri- 
factions, has been found enveloped in granite ? 

10. Another method of obviating the geological d^ 
cvUy under consideration^ is to r^ard the days ofcreO' 
tion as periods of indefinite lengthy instead of 24 hours. 

Even from the earliest times we find Jewish and Chris- 
tian writers miiintaining that the word day in Genesis 
was not to be understood Uterally. Josephus and Philo 
affirm that the Mosaic account of the six days' work is 
metaphorical ; and the latter says, ** it is a piece of rustic 
simplicity to understand it literally.''* It appears even 
to have been a prevalent opinion among the Jews, that 
each 0^** occupied 1000 years, — Whence that people reckon 
six millenaries before the advent of the Mesdah.f 

Origen attempts to shew the absurdity of regarding the 
Mosaic D^*t as a literal day. << Cuinam quaeso sensum 
habeati convenienter videbitur dictum, quod dies prima, 
et secunda, et tertia, in quibus et vespera nominatur, et 
mane, fuerint sine sole, et sine luna, et sine stellis: 
prima autem dies sine coelo." '^ To what sensible man 
will it appear to be appropriately said, that there should 
be a first, second, and third day, in which both evening 
and morning are named, without the sun, or moon, or 
stars — the first, indeed, without any heavens V X 

St. Augustin also declares that the words morning and 
evening in Genesis, are not to be understood as the be- 
ginning and end of natural days ; amd he adds, '* Qui 
dies, cujusmodi sint, aut predifficile nobis, aut etiam im- 
possible est cogitare, quanto magis dicere.'' *' It is very 
difficult, if not impossible for us to conceive, much less to 
explsun, what sort of days these were."§ 

In the eighth century we find Bede, || so deservedly 
styled the venerablcf expressing a similar opinion in his 
annotation on Gen. i. 5, an^ the evening and the mourn- 
ing were the first day* " Fortassis^^ he remarks, " hie 

• Philosophical Ma^^ine, Vol. XLVII. p. 260. 
f De Luc's Letters od the Physical History of the Earth, by Rev. 
H. do la Fitte, p. 110, London 1831. 

X lb. p. 100 § lb. p. 100. II lb. p. 100. 
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diei nomen, totius temporur nomea est, et omnia toIu* 
miaa seculonim hoc vocabulo includit." *< Perhi^ the 
word day here means all time, and includes all the revo- 
lutions of ages." 

So far as we can ascertain, Whiston appears to have 
been the first geologico-theological writer who distinctly 
advocated the opinion, that the Mosaic days of creatioji 
were to be understood as longer periods than 24 hours. 
He regarded them as each a year.* We find, however, 
that Duguet, a distinguished French commentator, who 
wrote more than a century ago, r^arded the word day as 
signifying an indefinite time, f Des Cartes extended each 
day to 6000 years. Afterwards De Luc, Professor of 
Geology at Gottingen, in his *< Lettres sur TEdileation 
religieuse de I'Enfance," published in 1799, maintained, 
with no small abihty, the necessity of understanding the 
word day as synonymous with an indefinite period. He 
contended that '< the seventh Mosaic day must evidently 
be considered as a period of rest of indefinite duration, as 
a period which commences after the creation, and is not 
to terminate until after a. great change In the order of 
things," I — that is, until the final destruction of the globe. 
This is the hypothesis which in our own day has been 
defended with ability by Faber in his " Treatise on 
the Patriarchal, Levitieal, and Christian Dispensations." 
Townsend, also, in his " Vindication of Moses," says, that 
in perfect conformity to prophetic language, the term day 
may be referred to periods in general, without meaning 
to restrict the word to its present application. § Michaelis 
adopted the opinion that the first four days are to be re- 
garded as periods of indefinite length, and the remaining 
two each 24 hours. 

The arguments in favour of interpreting the word D\^ in 
Genesis, as a period of indefinite length, are the following: 

1. This word is often used in Scripture to signify a 
period of indefinite length. Says Christ, So also shall 

* Knapp's Theology, Vol. I. p. 364. 
De Luc's Letters, p. 101. 
lb. p. 95. 
Vol. L p. 41. 
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' the Son of Man be in his day — Your father Abraham 
rejoiced to see my day^ Luke xvii. 24 ; John viii. 56. 
Says Job, chap. xiv. 6, TiU he shall accomplish as an 
hireling" his day. Says Ezekiel, chap. xxi. 25, And thou 
profane wicked prince of Isra>ely whose day is come, ^c. 
The Psalmist also speaks of the day of cakmUty, and the 
day af trouble. All these cases, however, are synec- 
doches, and the figure cannot be mistaken by the most 
common observer. But in Gen. ii. 4, the case is much 
stronger and more to the point : These are the genera- 
tions of the heavens and of the earth when they were C7*e' 
ated, in the day that the Lord God made the earth and 
tlie heavens. Had no other account but this been left 
us of the time employed in the work of creation, would 
not the natural inference be, that a single day of 24 hours 
was all that was occupied ? And would not the proposal 
to give the word in this place the meaning which We now 
know to be the true one, have been regarded as forced 
and unnatural, quite as much as it now seems to affix the 
like meaning to the six days of the first chapter ? 

In the plural this word is still more indefinite in respect 
to the time which it designates. Very often, because 
time is made up of days, D^D^ signifies time in general ; 

as in Gen. viii. 22, while the earth remaineth, Y^HH 

' V T T 

'^'^S "il^' Sometimes it denotes a whole year, Gen. 
iv. 3» where D*D^ Yl?^ (literally, at the end of the days,) 
meat^ a year. See also Lev. lii. 29, where we have D^QJ 
J13ttf annus dierum. In the same manner 0*^0* Q*/1^t5f 
ypD (literally anni dierum, years of days,) signifies two 

whole years. Gen xli. 1. See also Jer. xxviii. 3, 11. 
On the same principles tt?in D'*D* (Gen. xxix. 14) sig- 
nifies a month, and D'*D^ n^l* (Deut. xxi. 13) denotes 

•T - V 

the same period. 

The meaning of day in all languages corresponds al- 
most exactly with its signification in the Hebrew; so 
that we can judge from the wms loquendl canion^ us, 
whether the term in Genesis will admit of the iater;)r*»- 

VOL. IV. NO. XIX. D "^^ 
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tation under consideration. In the plural, indeed, the 
word seems to have been applied among the Hebrews in 
a more anomalous manner than among more modem 
and civilized nations, whose better acquaintance with 
astronomy enables them to describe particular periods of 
time with greater accuracy. But this fact can have only 
a slight bearing upon the meaning of day in the first 
chapter of Genesis, because the plural is not there used. 
It merely shows that the word has a wide range of 
meaning ; and therefore it affords a presumption in favour 
of the interpretation under examination. 

2. The first three days of creation cannot have been 
ordinary days, because trie sun, moon, and stars were not 
created till the fourth period ; or, at any rate, they were 
not appointed till the fourth da}', to divide the dayfr&m 
the night, or between the dny and the night* Some dif- 
ferent measure, then, must have been ad(^ted by the 
sacred writer, by which the length of a day might be de- 
termined from that now employed. And if we once 
admit that one of those demiurgic days was either more 
or less than 24 hours, there is no objection to assigning 
to them a length as great as geology demands« Even if 
we admit that the sun and moon were created on the 
first day, yet the appointment they received on the fourth, 
^0 he for signs and for seasons, and for days and years, 
implies some remarkable change in the earth's relation 
to them ; and we can hardly concave of any important 
change of this sort which would not affect the length of 
day and night. Or, if we suppose that the sun and moon, 
as the language of our common translation implies, Were 
not called into existence till the fourth day, and admit 
that previously the earth had a revolution on its axis, 
producing day and night by means of the light that was 
created on the first day, yet how improbable that the ro- 
tatory motion would be of the same duration before as 
after the creation of the sun ? And if it can be shown 
or rendered probable, that the first three days were not 
precisely 24 hours long, we get rid of the grand ex^e- 
tical objection to understanding all of the days as long 
and indefinite periods. 
50 
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3. The seventh day has been a long period. God's 
refiting on the seventh daj consisted in a mere cessation 
from the work of creation. Now, unless there be evi- 
dence that he has.resumed that work since that time, — and 
few will admit this,--*his rest, that is, the seventh day, 
stiU continues ; and we have no evidence that it will ter- 
nunate till the period when he will create a new heaven 
and a new earth. The seventh day, therefore, extends 
from the creation of the world to its final destruction. 
Hence no reason can be urged why we should not allow 
a period equally long for each of the previous six days. 

4. This interpretation is no more at variance with the 
plain literal meaning of scriptural language, than that 
which, in a variety of places, is universally admitted, in 
order to reconcile the Bible with the principles of astro- 
nomy. It ought not to be forgotten, that it is not much 
over 200 years since Galileo was compelled on his knees, 
before the Cardinal Inquisitors, to '* abjure, curse, and 
detest** the opinion that the sun was immoveably fixed 
in the centre of the system, and that the earth was 
neither in the centre nor immoveable ; because those 
opinions were then regarded as '* false and absurd in phi- 
losophy,** and " expressly contrary to Holy Scripture." 
When men in those days read in the Bible of the sun's 
rising and setting, and other apparent motions of the 
heavenly bodies, and they had not been taught by astro- 
nomy that their true motions were different, how could 
they avoid the conclusion that Galileo's opinion was " ex- 
pressly contrary to Holy Scripture ?" But who doubts 
now that the sacred writers speak according to apparent 
and optical, and not according to real or physical truth ? 
If, then, the undeniable principles of geology demand 
that the term dai/ in Genesis should be understood as in- 
dicating a long indefinite period, why should we refuse 
that to geology which has been granted to astronomy ? 

5. This theory of interpretation coincides in a remark- 
able manner with the cosmo.o:onies of many heathen na- 
tions. In the Institutes of Menu, we find an account of 
the day and night of Brahma, in connection with the es- 
sence of his creative energy. " Learn now," says he, 
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'* the duration of a day and night of Brahma, and of the 
several ages," &c. — '* Sages have given the name of Crita 
to an age containing 4000 years of the gods : the twilight 
preceding it consists of as many hundreds, and the twi- 
light following it of the same numbers," &;c. And by 
reckoning a thousand such divine ages, a day of Brahma 
may be known: his night has also an equal duration. 
— ^*< At the close of his night, having long reposed, be 
awakes, and awakening exerts intellect'' — ^intellect called 
into action by his will to create worlds, performs again the 
work of creation." * 

According to Suidas, the ancient £truscans had a his- 
tory of very early date, in which the work of creation 
was described as accomplished in six periods of 1000 
years each. During the first chiliad or millennium, the 
heavens and earth were created, — during the second, the 
visible firmament, — during the third, the waters of the 
ocean and those contained in the earth, — during the 
fourth, the great luminaries of heaven, — during the fifth, 
the vegetables and all kinds of animals, — and during the 
sixth and last, man. A similar opinion prevailed among 
the Persians. 

It is very clear that the Hindoo, Etruscan, and Mo- 
saic cosmogonies, were derived from the same original 
source. There is too much common to them to permit 
the belief that each of them had an independent origin. 
How happens it, then, that the idea of long periods, in- 
stead of literal days, is so thoroughly incorporated into 
the two former? Can we avoid the presumption that 
the demiurgic periods were thus originally understood, 
and that they are thus to be interpreted in the Mosaic 
account ? 

6. Finally, this theory of interpretation developes a 
striking coincidence between the records of Moses and of 
geology. Baron Cuvier asserts, " that the cosmogony of 
Moses assigns to the epochs of creation precisely the 
same order as that which has been deduced from geolo- 
gical considerations ;" and Professor Jameson has en- 

* Philosophical Magazine, Vol. XLVII. p. 1 14. 
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deavoured to draw out this coincidence in detail. The 
two records agree in representing the present contments 
of our globe as having been for a long period submerged 
beneath the ocean, and that the globe for a long time did 
not contain any inhabitants. This happened during the 
first and second days. During the third, the mountains 
were elevated, and the cryptogamous plants first, and 
afterwards the dicotyledonous, are described by Moses as 
created ; and their position in the fossiliferous strata is in 
correspondence with this statement. Passing by the 
fourth day, in which the sun, moon, and stars were cre- 
ated, or their present relative situation and offices fixed, 
the first creation of the fifth day was the inhabitants of the 
waters, — ^the second, flying things, — and the third, great 
reptiles (DJ^finPT **« ^^^V »*« A^eyaXot, great whaleSy 

Sept.) ; and we find, accordingly, that fossil birds are 
found along with fishes and other marine animals, while 
a most remarkable tribe of enormous lizards appear to 
have lived at nearly the same period. In the first part of 
the sixth day the mammalia were created, and man last 
of all ; and we find the remains of quadrupeds only in 
some of the highest of the tertiary beds, in diluvium, and 
alluvium, while man has been scarcely found even as low 
as diluvium — all in perfect correspondence with the sacred 
record.* 

Now, if we suppose the six periods of creation to have 
been only ordinary days, it is not possible to see why the 
remains of those created on the sixth day should not be 
found mixed with those that were produced on the third, 
since there could have been a diflFerence only of 72 hours 
in their ages. But if each of these days was a long pe- 
riod, we can conceive how vast numbers of those first 
created must have died and been enveloped in a stony 
bed before the others existed. How strong the pre- 
sumption, then, that long periods must have been intended 
by the demiurgic day of Moses. 

Not many distinguished commentators on the Bible 

* Bakewell's Geology, p. 450, New Haven* 1833. Second 
American Edition. 
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htTD uncl«rtak«n formally to defettd the interpretation of 
the MoMiic days which we hare been iihistratiitg. We 
have, however, mentioned several well known authors, 
whose views essentially coincide with it. But several of 
these could lay no strong claim to an extensive acquaint- 
ance with philology. De Luc, for instance, ignorant of 
the Hebrew, resorted to Professor Michaelis, who ** as- 
sured him that he was entirely authorized to adopt that 
interpretation, which the professor even strengthened by 
new arguments."* 

Among other German writers of note who have ad- 
vanced opinions favourable to this interpretation, may 
be mentioned Hahn. In his theology, he thus expresses 
himself: — '< Our mind can neither comprehend nor ap- 
prove tlie thought that the universe in its perfect state 
was produced at once from nothing. Hence the state- 
ment of the Holy Bible corresponds as well to the laws 
of thought, as to the nature of finite things generally. 
For it relates, that first the material of the whole (Gen. 
i. 1.) was made, and then firom it was produced one thing 
after another, as well pleasing to the Divine Architect 
(ver. 2) ; and thus the world first received its completion 
in six divisions of time, which the Scriptures symboUcaUy 
denominate days!*^ 

Hie notoriously sceptical writer, Bretschneider, thus 
summarily disposes of the geological difficulties: — 
*^ Whether by the days of creation are to be understood 
literal days — ^that is, the times of the earth's revolution 
upon its own axis, or whether large periods, (as DV fre- 
quently indicates in the prophets,) or whether these 
should be considered as merely the arbitrary costume by 
which Moses wished to make comprehensible the series 
of creations, may be left undecided. The objection, how- 
ever, that the earth must be much more than 6000 years 
old, as the reckoning in Genesis would intimate, does not 
concern the history of creation, but the Mosaic chrono- 
logy. But ina,smuch as this does not belong to religion, 

* De Luc's Lett«n, by De la Fitte, p. 88. 
t Christl. Glaub. S. 266. 
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it nut^ beJuUUflef asitia indeed. In regard to the time 
when the different formations were produced, we know 
nothing ; and they may have been 100,000 years in pro- 
gress. As little do we know how long the condition of 
the earth, described in Gen. i. 2, and the condition of the 
other planets may have continued, nor with what changes 
it may have been accompanied. On account of this last 
circumstance, it will always remain difficult and super- 
fluous to attempt to explain, on physical principles, the 
formations described by Moses."* 

We have met with no writer who has gone into a more 
laboured defence of this interpretation, on philological 
as well as philosophical principles, than Hensler. His 
loose and sceptical views as to the Mosaic history, 
which form the basis of his whole argument, ought to 
be first described ; and we shall let him do it in his own 
language. 

'^ He who maintains that the essential of the relation, 
the knowledge of the facts themselves, and the order in 
which they followed each other, is a Divine revelation, 
must not therefore derive the non-essential also from 
God. The non-essential was left to the choice and se- 
lection of the old writer (Moses.) From him originated 
not only the expres»ons, but also the division of the work 
into periods. This division served to render the matter 
palpable to the senses, and presented it in such a form 
thai it could ^easily be remembered. It is difficult to 
say why the precise number six was chosen. The choice 
of this number may have been entirely accidental, so 
that the writer might as well hav« chosen a smaller or a 
greater number. Had he selected a smaller number of 
pmods, say four, he would then have been compelled to 
cn^wd more events into each one. There may, however, 
have been a distinct design why this number was chosen. 
Most recent writers assume this ; yet they do not use it 
to exfJain the essence of the relations before us, as beifig 
an inventioii of the writer. The events may indeed have 
h»en dirided by hbn arbitrarily into six portions ; and 

* Dogmatik, Bt. 539-~542. 
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jet the events themselves may have followed one another 
in the order designated. In the one case he may have 
been an inventor, and in the other a mere narrajtor." 

To one who takes such a view as this of the Mosaic 
history, it must seem a matter of no small importance 
whether that history be reconcilable with geology or not. 
But those who believe in the inspiration of every part of 
the Bible, may like to see by what reasoning Heosler sus- 
tains his interpretation of the Mosaic days. We can 
give only a few samples of it : — 

'' In six periods of time (not days obser^'e), the crea- 
tion was completed. The earth was at a certain time 
empty and void, — ^it was nothing but rough matter unar- 
ranged and in dead peace : Then darkness was upon the 
deep — ^the earth was universally covered with water, upon 
which deep darkness still rested. Then the power of 
God moved upon the face of the waters ; (from the ori- 
ginal energy proceeded a power which was gradually to 
arrange, form, and animate all things ;) ' and God said. 
Let there be light, and there was light.' Now there was 
a distinction between light and darkness — the former vras 
day, the latter night. Here ends the 6rst stadium of the 
great course — God now caused a firmament to be made, 
by means of which the waters under it, which covered the 
earth far and wide, were separated from the waters above 
the firmament. Hitherto, in the universal darkness, the 
twofold waters were not distinguishable — all was one flood 
of waters : Now, as it became more light, the separation 
of the two waters from each other was first seen. A fir- 
mament — the Heaven — which vaulted itself over the 
earth as a hemisphere, made the separation. The upper 
waters which contained the exhaustless treasures of rain, 
lay, according to the optical appearance, upon this vault, 
and rested upon it. The waters of the earth are deep 
under the vault. These are the things which the second 
period brought with it. Now a change which concerns 
the earth alone. The water which had hitherto covered 
the earth far around, accumulates in certain places, and 
collects itself together, so as to produce the sea and the 
firm land. So when the land is free from the water, a 
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multitude of things grow up. This was the third series 
of events," &c. 

** It is worthy of the Godhead to suppose that the for- 
mation of the earth here described, and of the animals 
that inhabited it, were produced by the same process, 
which, being communicated to the earth from the original 
Power, now operate continually ; that they were produc- 
ed according to similar laws as those which still uphold 
and continue them* And this assumption is not contra- 
dicted by antiquity, or the oldest records (the Bible). 
It is true, indeed, that in certain places, they speak of 
God, as if he had produced them by his immediate 
power ; but this is nothing more than the use of language 
in those times, when they were accustomed to refer all 
things immediately to God. But more than this: the 
writer evidently indicates, that he does not intend to deny 
to natural powers their part in the new formation and 
regulation of the earth. It is several times said, God 
willed that something should be so, and it was so : seve- 
ral times it is said that God found what was made good ; 
that is, it was so made as God wished to have it. A 
writer could not have used this form of expression, 
if he had thought of ev^ry advance of the work of crea- 
tion, as flowing immediately from the Divine Omnipo- 
tence." 

« Gen. i. 5, 8, 13, 19, 23, 31; ii. 2. The writer 
could not have believed, that the creation, beginning in 
the evening, was brought to perfection after 144 hours : 
He cannot speak of a creation perfected in six da3'^s. He 
certainly designs to ascribe to the great series of events 
a longer continuance. He describes all as advancing 
gradually ; he represents, as has already been remarked, 
the powers of nature as regularly developing their activity ; 
(and this developement does not gradually take place by 
springs or leaps.) But he who does this, certainly cannot 
design to say, that all this great and wonderful creation 
was brought to a perfect state in six times 24 hours. He, 
as every one of us now does, adopted periods of an inde- 
finite length." 

" The only question now before us is, does he speak 
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definitely and expressly of such periods, or does he mere* 
ly pre-suppose tbem in his revelation ?" 

^ Many learned men have adopted the first view ; and 
have translated 0V> v. 5, 8, 13, &c. directly, period* 
This view has much in its favour. It is very certain that 
Q"^^ may signify time^ period. The Hebrews, even in 
the later books, when the language was much more enl- 
tivated, had no other word to express period : (for ^y 

expresses an entirely different idea.) Isa. Ixiii. 4, and a 
hundred other places furnish the proof of this. Accord- 
ing to the usage of the language, therefore, Qi^ may here 
signify a period of indefinite length." 

" May not the following conjecture correctly represent 
his aim ? (Moses' aim.)" 

" By the first and second QV &c. if this does in all cases 
mean 24 hours, he understood the chief day of each one 
of the divisions of creation : (so that he, therefore, as- 
sumed real periods.) In each one of the six divisions, 
be names not only the determination of God that a work 
should be effected, and the progress of this work, but also 
the perfecting of the same ; for which purpose he uses 
the formula, and it was so, \^''^^]^^ ; and be saw that it 

was good, iiO**3 N^**- The day which solemnizes 

• • •• 

* 

the perfecting this work, is with him, and rightly too, the 
chief day of the whole period. From the infinite num- 
ber of days, of which each one of the six periods may 
have consisted, he notices this one only, the closing day. 
With the notice of the perfecting of each division, the 
naming of the last day may always be placed in connec- 
tion. In V. 4, 5, for example, the language may very 
properly be thus understood : when God saw that the 
light which he had separated from the darkness was good : 
L a. acting according to his design and in a finished state, 
(he named the light day and the darkness night) the 
evening and the morning were the first day : (that isy the 
last day in the sense of the first division.) So also v. 7^ 8. 
Thus was it with the firmament, which God called hea- 
^'en : now, the evening and the morning were the second 
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daj. So likewise v.*2l, 22, it is related of a part of tlie 
beaste, that as they were all created, God found this part 
good, sad also communicated to them the power of pro- 
pagating themselves : then the fifth day appeared^ As 
to the 3d, 4th, and 5th days, this is still more evident.'' 

'' After the sixth chief day, the day which closed the 
last period, followed immediately a seventh for the com- 
mencing day of the period now following," &c. 

It will be perceived that Hensler, in the latter part of 
the preceding remarks, has advanced an interpretation of 
the Mosaic days so different from all others, that it might 
properly be set down as a distinct method of reconciling 
geplogy with revelation. But, as it is in fact merely another 
mode of proving the periods of creation to have been of 
indefinite length, we thought it might be conveniently 
noticed under this head. We have met with no other 
philologist wbo has given such a meaning to QV> except 
Granville Penn. This writer, in attempting to prove 
that the demiurgic periods are common days, undertakes 
to show that QV ^^ Gen. ii. 4, means the seventh natural 
day from the commencement of creation, or the first day 
of God's cessation from the work of creation, and not the 
whole of the six demiurgic days, as urged by Faber and 
other writers. * Had Mr. Penn thought of the use which 
Hensler has made of this method of interpretation, he 
would probably have been very slow to adopt it. 

But it is not merely semi- infidel German commenta- 
tors who have defended the extension of the Mosaic days 
into indefinite periods of duration. In giving the history 
of tills interpretation, we have already mentioned several 
nan>es that will have more weight with Christians than 
those of the ablest German Neotogists ; and we will here 
add a few more. We give first the opinion of Rev. Sa- 
iauel Lee, the present distinguished Professor of Hebrew 
in the University of Cambridge, England. 

** Such a sense," (an indefinite and metaphorical sense 
of Crt'^) says he, ** is fairly to be collected from Numb. 

* Covapaandive JBBtimate, Vol. I. p. 393. Second Edition, Lon- 
don, 1825. 
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xxviii. 26, — the day of first fruits. We have in BaxtorTs 
great Lexicon QV KDV dies: lale sumptum est TefOr- 

puSf et Synecdochice Annus!* This the examples will 
bear out. The compilers of the Seven Seas* state that 
" Roz I is used in the sense of Rozgar (time) which is 
an appellation intimating opportunity (i. e. xaighg,) as 
they say, this is the time (season &c.) of such an one. 
In this case, therefore, it is indefinite. It is added, that 
the word is used in the sense of D^, which is expressed 
also by nihar in Arabic." J 

Professor Wait, of the same University, has also given 
a full and able vindication of this sense of the Mosaic 
days. But we have room only to quote a few passages. 

" I have now," says he " arrived, at the main question. 
If in other instances QV ^^ *^is figurative sense, and if 
geology and philosophy in general oppose the idea, that 
the process of the creation was completed in six natural 
days, are we, when observing the fuller sense of the word 
in passages not to be disputed, authorized in confirming 
the six D*0^ of the cosmogony to six natural days ?" 

• T 

" Now, as Glausius and others have shown, that where 
human properties and periods of time are predicated of 
the Divine Being, the language is necessarily anthropo- 
pathetical ; connecting the Jewish opinion cited by Sfjio- 
ettgen, (that each QV occupied 1000 years,) with St. Pe- 
ter's assertion in Epist. 2. Chap. iii. 8, we may without 
violence suppose, that QV was simply a term expressive of 
each period of the creation, without actually defining the 
period of its continuance." " If so, the six D^D* were in- 

definite epochs. In corroboration of this, the first chap- 
ter of Genesis details the six D^DS during which the pro- 

• T 

. cess advanced to its perfection, but in the second, at 
verse 4, we read of the creation of the heavens and of the 
earth, in the day, or at the period (DVn) when the Lord 

« 

* Haft Kulzum, a valuable Persian Lexicon. 

f The Persian of Q^l or day. J De Luc*8 Letters, p. 103. 
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God made them : therefore tliese six D^J3* must be com- 

•T 

prised in the individual QV' &nd the term must imply an 
indefinite period."* ** When we consider the stupen* 
dous work of the creation, it is consentaneous to sound 
criticism to presume, that if instances occur, in which QV 
is invested with a wider signification than that of the or- 
dinary day, in which it expresses periods of time not de- 
fined by the passage, it must, ajortiori^ have possessed 
this more ample and enlarged sense in the first chapter 
of Genesis." " From which collective reasons I have no 
hesitation in believing, that QV in the first chapter of 
Genesis referred to a period consisting of a length not to 
be determined."! 

Tliis interpretation was also defended with much 
acuteness a few years ago by J. C. Prichard, Esq., well 
known as an able philologist and naturalist. ^ Professor 
Jameson likewise has maintained this ground with no 
small ability, § and in our own country it has been ably 
defended by Professor SiUiman. || 

But notwithstanding these strong arguments and 
weighty authorities, we find ourselves compelled to look 
upon this interpretation of the Mosaic days as untenable, 
and for the following reasons. Some of these reasons 
are of so decided a character, that we cannot resist their 
power. 

1. The terms (i*ny, and *1p3) evening and morning, 

which begin and end, or rather constitute the Mosaic 
days, render it extremely probable that the writer intend- 
ed merely ordinary days. The phrase QV *lpil"^n^1 

2iy"^n*1 verse 5, 8, 13, 19, 23, and 31, means literally, 

and there ums evening and there was morning, a day. 
Now, in the words of Professor Stuart, we may inquire, 

* De Luc's Letters, p. 109. 
t De Luc's Letters, p. 111. 

X Philosophical Magazine, VoL 46. p. 285. Vol 47. p. 110, 
258 and 431. Vol. 48. p. 111. 

§ Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal, 1S32. 

II Bsj^ewell's Geology, 2d American Edition, p. 439. 
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'* is an evening and a morning a period of some tbou* 
sands of years ? Is it in any sense, when so employed 
an indefinite period ? The answer is so plain and cer*| 
tain, that I need not repeat it." * It is clear, that in his 
case, the writer describes a day according to the Hebrew 
mode of computation, that is from sunset to sunset — 
a vux^97/Dtf^or and in what more definite way could he 
describe a literal day ? 

The fifth verse seems still further to confirm the literal 
interpretation of DV« I" the first part of it, it is said 
that God caUed the light daj/, and the darkness night 
Can there be any doubt but this is a literal day and a li- 
teral night ? The extreme simplicity of the narration 
seems to render the idea of a synecdochial use of the 
words absurd. But in the same fifth verse, the word QV 
is used to designate one of the six periods of the creation. 
What law of interpretation will justify us in supposing 
the sense to be thus suddenly changed, with no intima- 
tion on the part of the writer, and without any necessity 
in the text ? 

Hensler attempts to escape from this difficulty by re- 
sorting to his peculiar mode of interpretation already ex- 
plained. That theory, we apprehend, will meet with but 
little favour among intelligent philologists ; and therefore, 
we shall merely give his argument, without stopping 
formally to refute it. 

" Here now," (says he respecting the last part of verse 
5,) " the first QV, which arose from ^.IJ^ and *lp]51» is 

the immediate and direct 'object of discourse. But here 
it may still be asked, whether this QV can be so distin- 
guished from the QV immediately preceding, (which first 
V marks an ordinary day, the time as long as it is light,) 
as that a period of indefinite length may thereby be de- 
signated ; or whether, on account of the context, on ac- 
count of this collection of sentences, the last QV naust 
also signify a day : a common civil day of 24 hours ; 
which, in all languages, ancient and modern, is indicated 



• Comstock's Geology, p. 208. Hartford, 1834. 
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by the same word as the natural day P If we deem this 
last supposition to be necessary, we must believe that the 
writer, at the end of v. 5, speaks of an ordinary civil day, 
consisting of an evening and morning, (the natural day 
and night ;) that in v. 8, he speaks of the second day of 
that kind; in v. 13, of the third, &c. But still there 
would not necessarily follow from this what is commonly 
inferred from it, namely, that the author by one such day 
wishes to designate the whole time within the limits of 
which one department of the creation was finished : that 
he, therefore, considered the use of light from the begin- 
ning to the end, as containing but 24 hours, and believed 
that the atmosphere was formed in the same number of 
hours." * 

In a similar manner Hensler disposes of the whole ob- 
jection under consideration, against considering the Mo- 
saic da3'^s as indefinite periods. He begins by stating the 
argument in favour of regarding them as common days« 

" The language of the record itself,*' says he, " com- 
pels us to understand QV ^ & ^^y» because the limits of 
this QV ^6 determined by morning and evening, in the 
use of which language it is impossible that any thing else 
than an ordinary day should be meant. This argument 
would be irrefragable ; — we should be compelled to un- 
deratand QV fts an ordinary civil day, if the language 
throughout could be used but of one evening and one 
morning. But what hinders us from taking both words 
collectively, as well as Vy in the 11 th and 12th verses? 

Thus, there were eveningSy there were mornings; or 
rather, (as the Arabic in the Polyglott has already done, 
and others have done, using it in the singular also,) thei-L' 
were nights, there were dajjs. It is not improbable that 
this is the sense for *1p^, morning, — the beginning of the 

day is placed for the whole day ; especially is this the case 
in poetry, as Isa. xxviii. 19 ; xxxiii. 2 ; 1. 4. The same 
synecdoche may have been used in regard to ilj/, even- 

ing. And here, indeed, we may well believe this synec- 

* Bemerkungen iiber stellen in den Psalmen und in der Genesin. 
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dochial signification to be the correct one, inasmuch as 
the language of the narration has a poetic colouring."* 

Professor Wait attempts to evade the force of our ar- 
gument in another mode. 

,** It is obvious to reason," says he, " that if a period, 
whatever be its length, he metaphorically called a day, 
the analogy of metaphorical diction well required the be- 
ginning and close of such a period to be expressed in 
terms bearing a self-evident relation to that by which the 
period itself is designated ; or, in other words, that as 
the morning and evening are component parts of the day, 
when the term day itself is figuratively applied, it will re- 
quire these to express the opposite facts of that, of which 
DV is the metaphor. On this principle, we read of the 
evening and the morning of the cosmogonical QV J on 
this principle, in some passages, which compare human 
life to a day, we read of its morning, its noon, and its 
evening, and occasionally observe its close appropriately 
designated by the night : hence, also, the final judgment 
being called the great day of the Lord, — we read of the 
morning of the resurrection.''^ 

This reasoning would certainly be quite plausible, if 
we only admit that Moses' description of the creation is 
metaphorical,' — that is, if we admit his account to be 
poetry instead of history. To prove that this is the case, 
appeal has been made to the fourth day. Already had 
the author represented the repeated succession of day and 
night ; but here he describes the sun, moon, and stars as 
first created and appointed to measure days, seasons, and 
years, — that is, he describes the standard as applied be- 
fore that standard existed ; and although this might be 
pardoned in a poet, it is unpardonable in a historian. To 
waive, however, all other modes of getting over this diffi- 
culty, it is sufficient to say, that most commentators at 
this day regard the heavenly bodies as having been cre- 
ated at least as early as the earth, and that they only re- 
ceived their appointments on the fourth day. This in- 
terpretation we shall examine in another place ; but, ad- 

* Bemerkungen, &c. f De Luc's Letters, p. 107. 
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mitting its correctness, it vindicates the character of Moses 
as a consistent historian, and it seems to us takes away the 
only semblance of an argument in favour of the poetic cha- 
racter of the Mosaic history. Indeed, it appears to be one 
of the plainest pieces of history in any language, adapted 
to the understandings of men scarcely at all cultivated. 
True, its exegesis is not free from difficulty ; but we appre- 
hend that those difficulties result from its great brevity and 
extreme simplicity, rather than from any occult and mar- 
vellous truths contained under figurative language. The 
man who comes to that history with his head full of phi- 
lological rules and geological difficulties is disappointed 
and perplexed, because he expects to find too much in it ; 
but the unlettered man finds most clearly exhibited there 
the great truth that God created the universe, and 
brought it into its present state, not in a moment of time, 
but gradually, as a human workman accomplishes an un- 
dertaking ; and with these truths he is satisfied. Proba- 
bly no such man ever thought that there was any thing 
figurative in that history ; and this fact, we think, is a 
strong reason why the commentator should regard it as a 
literal history, unless imperiously required by the facts of 
science to regard it as figurative. Such necessity, we 
cannot believe, yet exists. 

Now the whole argument in favour of regarding the 
Mosaic days as extended periods, rests upon the assump- 
tion that the language is metaphorical ; and nearly every 
passage from other parts of Scripture brought to sustain 
this interpretation is most evidently figurative, — as the 
day of the Lord, the day of p^^osperitifi Sfc, The only 
exception to this remark is perhaps Gen. ii. 4, which pas- 
sage does certainly favour tne interpretation of indefinite 
demiurgic periods, though by no means sufficient in our 
opinion to establish it. In order to do this, it must be 
shown, we think, that the history of the creation is figura- 
tive or poetical ; and if this can be done, we know of no 
portion of history in the Bible, however simple and plain, 
that may not be regarded as figurative. 

2. The word day is used several times in the Mosaic 
writings, where reference is made to the works of crea- 
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tion, in such a connection that we are compelled to nn- 
derstand it as meaning only a common day. We have 
already referred to an instance of this kind in Gen. i. 5, 
where QV J" one part of the verse means most evidently 
a common day, while in the other part of the verse it de- 
notes one of the demimrgic periods. Nor is there any 
thing in the language or connection that gives the least 
intimation of any change of meaning; and therefore 
sound criticism compels us to regard its meaning in both 
cases as identical. Another passage occurs in Exodus 
XX. 9) 10, 11. Sijt; days shall thou labour and do all /% 
work : But the seventh day is the Sabbath of th^ Lord 
thy God : in it thou shalt not do any wcrky ^c. jFor in 
jf<> (fays the Lord made heaven and earthy the sea and 
all that in them is, and rested the seventh day : wher^lre 
the Lord blesstd the Sabbath day and hallowed it. (See 
a parallel passage, Ex. xxxi. 17.) It is impossible to 
doubt that in this passage the first six days spoken of, as 
well as the seventh or Sabbath day, are literal days : nor 
can there be any more doubt as to the Sabbath day in 
verse 11. What possible ground is there, unless we seek 
for it in the records of geology, — we mean what ground 
in the passage itself, for even suspecting that a different 
meaning should be attached to the other six days of cre- 
ation, and the seventh day of rest in the passage ? Nay, 
a different meaning cannot be attached to the latter, ex- 
cept in defiance of all the rules of interpretation ; for 
there is not merely no evidence in favour of a change in 
the meaning, but positive and decisive evidence against 
it, so far as philology is concerned. 

Some regard it a strong evidence that the Mosaic clays 
were not indefinite periods, because such an interpreta- 
tion seems to them, in the passage under consideration, 
to nullify the reason assigned for the sanctification of the 
Sabbath. We have never, however, felt deeply the force 
of this objection ; and we have regarded Mr. Faber's reply 
to it as tolerably satisfactory. He regards " our minor 
week as a commemorative epitome of the great week," 
in which God created the universe ; and he maintains 
that this prolonged rest of Jehovah from his mighty 
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work, may be urp^ed as a reason for man to observe each 
seventh natural day for a Sabbath, with as much force as 
if the rest of the Deity had been only 24 hours. But, 
admitting all this, our difficulty is not removed. It 
seems to us to be inadmissible to suppose that, in the 
passage of the moral law which we have quoted, there 
should be found such a jumbling together of literal and 
figurative meaning as there must be, if daif means one 
thing at the beginning and end of the fourth command- 
ment, and a different thing in the middle. If, indeed, 
. the first chapter of Genesis expressly told us that daif 
means an indefinite period, it might be consonant to the 
rules of criticism to explain the brief description in the 
moral law by the more extended account in Genesis ; 
but the fact is, that even in Genesis, no one would be led 
from the account itself to attach any other than a literal 
meaninor to the word. And therefore it would be doniy 
violence to every principle of sound criticism to intro- 
duce such an enigma into so plain and unimpassioned a 
piece of composition as the moral law. For even if any 
one can persuade himself that the Mosaic account of the 
creation is poetry and not history, we apprehend that no 
one will have the hardihood to maintain that there is 
an}^ thing in the moral law but plain literal prose. 

If, in so plain a passage, day is not to be taken in a 
literal sense, how is it possible to determine but that it 
means an indefinite period in other cases equally plain ? 
When Moses, for instance, describes the waters of the 
deluge as prevailing 150 days, what should hinder us from 
regarding the actual time as so many thousands or even 
millions of years ? 

3. .It appears firom Gen. ii. 5, that it had not rained 
on the earth till after the creation of vegetables, — ^that 
is, till the third day. If day means an indefinite period, 
at least 6000 years according to Mr. Faber, then the 
earth existed more than 12,000 years without rain, and 
with a tropical climate too, as the records of geology tes- 
tify. The great improbability of such a state of things, 
teaches us that literal days must have constituted the 
demiurgic period. 
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4. Such a meaning of the word da^ is forced and mi* 
natural. It is so contrary to the natural import of the 
passages, that we doubt whether it would ever have oc- 
curred to a commentator who had never learnt the geo- 
logical difficulty, — ^much less would an unlettered oKan 
have thought of it. Some of the ancient fathers, indeed, 
as we have seen, were led to suspect that the demiurgic 
periods could not have been natural days ; and we appre^ 
hend that every intelligent man will be led, by a perusal 
of the Mosaic account, to doubt what might have been 
the precise nature of those periods. But this is quite a 
different thing from maintaining, as this theory of inter- 
pretation does, that Moses intended his readers should 
understand him to mean indefinite periods instead of li- 
teral days ; for we may suppose the nature of those 
periods to be such, that although not really literal days, 
to describe them as such may give a more correct repre- 
sentation of the work of creation, than any other language 
that could be employed. The poverty of language, or 
more probably the entire dissimilarity between the pre- 
sent and the early state of the globe, may render it im- 
possible to come nearer to the truth in describing the 
demiurgic periods than to call them days, although per- 
haps something quite different in reality. But to main- 
tain such an hypothesis is quite a different thing from the 
position that Moses did not mean literal days, but indefi- 
nite periods. Had he intended these, how very easily 
might he have expressed it so that no one could have 
mistaken him; and how strange that no one for thou- 
sands of years ever suspected him of such a meaning, 
until certain geological difficulties had been thrown in as 
an objection to the plain and obvious sense of the pas- 
sage! Had Moses been an obscure and enigmatical 
writer, whose style was formed on the models of a refined 
and subtle age, this interpretation might be more plau- 
sible. But to attempt to eke out such a sense from one 
of the simplest descriptions in any language, written ex- 
pressly for a people scarcely advanced beyond a state of 
barbarism, is scarcely less absurd than, for the physico- 
theological school of writers in the last century to tor- 
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luae that same lai^oage till it should teach all the prin- 
dples of natural philosophy. 

It has been, we think, a most common mistake among 
learned men to treat the sacred writings as if every sen- 
tence and every word must contain some profound truth, 
which learning alone could discover. And in attempting 
to go down in the diving-bell of criticism after the deep 
meaning, they have often got lost amid the muddy waters 
at the bottom ; while the unlettered man has seen the plain 
meaning reflected beautifully, and without distortion, 
'from the dear surface. We have in mind at this mo- 
ment, as a good illustration of this statement, the recent 
attempt of Professor Jameson,* to prove that Moses, in 
his account of the creation of vegetables, has followed the 
-best modem systems of botany, by dividing plants into 
phenogamian and cryptogamian ; and that he does not 
mean great whales in Gen. i. 21, but great reptiles, — 
that is, we suppose, the Ichthyosaurus, the Pleisiosaurus, 
the Iguanodon, &c. agreeably to recent geological dis- 
coveries of the last edition of Cuvier's Osdemens Fos- 
g3es ! We do not say that his criticisms are wanting in 
ingenuity ; but we do regard it as supremely ridiculous, 
to endeavour to put upon Moses the strait jacket of 
modem naturalists, and to represent him as employing 
the accurate and precise language of science, when he so 
obviously uses words in a loose and popular sense. 

5. Such are the philological difficulties in the way of 
understanding the Mosaic days as long periods. But we 
have also an objection to such an interpretation on geo- 
logical grounds : and had we ever seen it noticed by any 
writer, we should feel confident that it is more difficult 
to be surmounted than the exegetical difficulty. Uni- 
versally, we believe, those who adopt this interpretation, 
suppose that every species of animals and plants on the 
globe, fossil as well as living, was created during the six 
demiurgic periods. Consequently, all those 100,000 spe- 
des of plantsT cryptogamian as well as phenogamian now 
growing on the globe, must have been created during the 

. * Am. Jeumal of Science. Also Bakewell's Geology, p. 444. 
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third period : for Moses does not describe any creation 
of vegetables after the third day. All those species of 
animals that now live in the waters ; the zoophyta, testa- 
cea, the Crustacea, and the fishes, and the sea monsters, 
as well as flying birds and insects, must have been created 
on the fifth day, for the same reason : and in like man- 
ner, on the sixth day the land animals. But it is a well 
established fact, that of more than 3000 species of plants 
and animals that are found fossil in the secondary rocks, 
not a single species corresponds with any now living on 
the globe : and even out of the 3000 fossil species in the 
tertiary formation, less than (>00 are identical with living 
species ; and most of those that are identical, occur in the 
uppermost members even of the tertiary strata. Now, if 
existing species were created at the same time with the 
extinct ones, can any reason be given why their remains 
are not found mixed together ? Even if we could show 
how a few species might be absent in the rocks, although 
now alive on the earth, yet it seems clear to us that the 
total dissimilarity between living and fossil species is en- 
tirely inexplicable on the supposition that they were con- 
temporary inhabitants of the globe. We know that our 
present species are continually dying, and that their hard- 
er parts are as easily preserved as those of the extinct 
species: and the conclusion is irresistible, that they did 
not exist at the same time on the earth : otherwise their 
remains must have been found in rocks. 

Do the advocates of this mode of interpretation admit 
this ? Then they admit that more creations of animals 
and plants have taken place than Moses describes : for he 
describes but a single creation for each class. It follows 
of course that those which he does describe are only such 
as are now found fossil : that is to say, he speaks not at 
all about the creation of our present races of organized 
beings, but only of those entombed in the rocks, whose 
existence was not known till modem times. We do not 
believe that any man will attempt to maintain this alter- 
native. 

It is possible, however, that some who feel the pressure 
of this reasoning, rather than abandon their fevourite exe- 
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gests of the Mosaic days, will take the ground that the 
fossil species are not embraced in the creation described 
in Genesis, but only existing species. But if so, where 
IS the need of regarding the demiurgic days as extended 
periods ; for it is the history of organic remains, and that 
ONL.T, which has led any to adopt this interpretation. If 
they exclude organic remains, then, from the Mosaic 
creation, they do not at all relieve the geological difficulty. 
They must not only defend an exegesis, which, at the 
best, is not admissible on philological principles, except iii 
an extreme case, but they must still seek some other 
mode of relieving the geological difficulty. 

In stating the arguments in favour of the mode of in- 
terpretation under consideration, we have seen that its 
advocates place great reliance upon the supposed coinci- 
dence between the order in which Moses describes the 
successive classes of plants and animals to have been cre- 
ated, and that which geology developes ; and Professor 
Jameson has contrived to draw out a table of these coin- 
cidences in such a manner as to make the argument ap- 
pear quite plausible. But its fallacy is demonstrated by 
the principles which we are examining. For in the first 
place, it appears clear, that if Moses' account of the crea- 
tion of <M:ganized beings embraces the fossil species, then 
the present races of animals and plants were not included : 
an opinion too absurd to be admitted by any reasonable 
man. But if he does not include the fossil species, then, 
of course, the pretended coincidence between the biblical 
and the geological order of creation must be given up. 
In the second place, even if we admit the fossil species to 
be comprehended in the Mosaic account, the order in 
whidi we find them in the rocks, does not correspond 
with the statements in Genesis, if we suppose the days to 
be extended periods. Moses represents vegetables only 
to have been created on the third day, and no animals 
until the fifth : so that if these days were long periods, 
the earth must have existed a great while, nearly one 
third of its whole duration, (12 or 14 thousands of years, 
aoconMng to Faber,) covered only by plants. Hence we 
should expect to find about one-third of the fossiliferous 
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rocks, reckoning upward from the lowest, to contain onlv 
vegetable remains. But the fact is, animal remains are 
found as low among the rocks as vegetables ; although 
perhaps in the very lowest, the latter are the most nume- 
rous : but taking in the whole of the graywacke group of 
De La Beche, animals are fifty times more numerous 
than plants. And the graywacke group does not by 
any means embrace one-third of the fossiliferous rocks. 
Again, according to the Bible thus interpreted, we ought 
to expect, after about one-third of the fossiliferous rocks 
were deposited, that those which follow should contain a 
great abundance of marine animals and birds : whereas in 
fact, when we have ascended through about one-third of 
the series, abounding in marine animals, we find a forma- 
tion (the coal measures,) containing vegetable relics al- 
most exclusively : and immediately above this, we come 
to an extensive group (the red sandstone formation,) con- 
taining but few animals or vegetables : and then a mix- 
ture of the two to the top of the series. 

It seems to us, then, that if we confine our attention 
to organic remains, and suppose the Mosaic days to be 
extended periods, we shall find a marked discrepancy be- 
tween the order of creation given in Genesis, and that 
shown us by the geological records. True, there is a 
remarkable coincidence between the two records, as to 
the state of the globe, before we have any evidence that 
it contained organized beings : But this has nothing to 
do with the theory which regards the Mosaic days as ex- 
tended periods. It is an example of coincidence between 
geology and revelation, and not between any particular 
theory of interpretation and the sacred record. Yet if 
this be stricken out of Prof. Jameson's *' table of coinci- 
dences," as well as his last item, which relates not to the 
Mosaic days, but to the deluge, there will be left only a 
feeble support to this peculiar theory ; especially if, as 
we have endeavoured to show, there exists discrepancy, 
where he describes coincidence. 

In conclusion of this extended view of the theory which 
expands the Mosaic days into indefinite periods, we can- 
not avoid the conclusion, that both philology and geology 
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present very powerful arguments against its adoption: 
And, therefore, nothing but the most urgent necessity, 
nothing but the conviction that we must either adopt it 
or abandon revelation, should lead us to admit it. In 
such a case, we should coincide with the opinion of Sharon 
Turner. " If," says he, " there were an absolute neces- 
sity of making such an election, it would be most reason- 
able to coincide with their idea" (who advocate this theo- 
ry.) * " We are not by any means sure, with Mr. Fa- 
ber and others," says the Christian Observer, *' that with 
a view to make geology and Scripture coincide, it is ne- 
cessary to construe the word < day' in the first chapter 
of Genesis, as meaning an indefinite and lengthened pe- 
riod of time ; but even if it be so, it is a less terrific con- 
clusion that this is the right sense, — than that the Bible 
says one thing, and the undeniable phenomena of the 
earth's structure another.')'" But we are fiir from be- 
lieving that any such alternative as this exists. And such 
is the opinion of many of the ablest geologists in Europe. 
" Another indiscretion," says Professor Sedgwick, " has 
been committed by some excellent Christian writers on 
the subject of geology. They have not denied the facts 
established by this science, nor have they confounded the 
nature of physical and moral evidence: but they have 
prematurely endeavoured to bring the natural history of 
the earth into a literal accordance with the book of Ge- 
nets — ^first, by greatly extending the periods of time im- 
plied by the six days of creation (and whether this may 
be rightly done, is a question only of criticism and not of 
philosophy,) and secondly, by endeavouring to show, that, 
under this new interpretation of its words, the narrative 
of Moses may be supposed to comprehend and describe 
in order, the successive epochs of geology. It is to be 
feared that truth may, in this way, receive a double inju- 
ry ; and I am certain, that the argument just alluded to, 
has been unsuccessful." ^ 



• Sacred History of the World, Vol I. p. 34. 
"t London Christian Observer, 1833, p. 748. 
t Sedgwick's Discourse. 
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It has been already remarked, that most commentators 
on the Bible reject the interpretation which extends the 
length of the Mosaic days. It ought to be mentioned, 
however, that very few of them, ^perhaps none, have been 
practically acquainted with geology : and therefore their 
opinions on this point have less weight than in cases where 
philology only is concerned. Judging by philological 
rules only, the most distinguished among them are very 
decided as to the meaning of " day." " Many of those," 
says Rosenmiiller, " who believe that things did really 
originate as here explained, by those six days understand 
periods of many days or years, evidently contrary to all 
the laws of interpretation, and the scope of the whole 
narrative ; notwithstanding what Heusler may say," &c. * 
" As to the views of our author, in respect to the length 
of the days and nights at the creation," says Professor 
Stuart, '* nothing can be plainer than that ttsucU days and 
nights are meant. How could he say, that * the evening 
and the morning made them,' if this be not true ?" | 
But it is unnecessary to multiply authorities on this sub- 
ject. 

1 1 . Ano^ier mode of interpreting the Mosaic account 
of the creation, so that it shall accord with geology y sup- 
poses the inspired account to be a pictorial representa- 
tion of the successive production of the different parts of 
creatum, having truth fm* its foundation, yet not to be re- 
garded as literally and exactly true, — The terms em- 
ployed, however, are to be understood in their literal 
and common acceptation, as, for instance, the word day, 
which means a period of 24 hours. This theory we 
have met with only in Knapp's Theology ; and as we are 
in doubt whether we understand every part of it^ we 
shall let him speak for himself. 

As a preface to his exegesis, Dr Knapp states a prin- 

* Plures eorum qui rerum origines, ut vere sint factae, hie expo- 
sitas, per sex illos dies periodos plurium aut dierum aut annorum 
intellexerunt plane contra omnes interpretandi leges totiusque nar- 
rationis indolem, quicquid dicat Henslerus, &c. 

Rosem. in Vet, Test. Leipsic, 1828. 

t Hebrew Chrestomathy, p. 118. Andover, 1629. 
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dple of great importance, but too often forgotten by 
commentators : — 

" The whole representation which Moses has given of 
the creation of the world," says he, ** is as simple as pos- 
sible, and such as doubtless was perfectly intelligible to 
those who lived in that infant age of the world, and is 
still so to men in common life. In the Bible, God 
speaks with men after the manner of men, and not in a 
language which is beyond the comprehension of most of 
them, as the learned would fein make it to be. Well, 
indeed, is it for the great mass of mankind, that the 
learned were not consulted respecting the manner in 
which the Bible should be written. 

" The general subject of this passage is indicated in 
the first verse (of Genesis.) This is then enlarged upon 
in the following verses, not to gratify the curiosity of 
scientific men, but to meet the wants of those who lived 
id the age in which it was written, and of common men 
in all ages. This amplification is entirely simple and 
popular ; and the work of creation is here represented as 
a sis day^ work. It is to be considered as a picture in 
which God appears as a human workman, who accom- 
plishes what he undertakes only by piecemeal, and on 
each successive day lays out and performs a separate 
portion of his business. By such a representation the 
notion of the creation is made easy to every mind ; and 
common people seeing it so distinctly portrayed, can 
form some distinct conceptions concerning it, and read or 
hear the account of it with interest. 

" If we would form a clear and distinct notion of this 
whole description of the creation, we must conceive of 
six separate pictures^ in which this great work is repre- 
sented in each successive sts^e of its progress towards 
completion ; and as the performance of the painter, 
though it must have natural truth as its foundation, must 
not be considered or judged of as a delineation of mathe- 
matical or scientific accuracy, so neither must this pic- 
torial representation of the creation be regarded as li- 
terally and exactly true. 

" The hypothesis of modern naturalists respecting the 
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materud of our globe, can neither be confirmed nor re- 
futed from the writings of Moses. Which of all those 
which have been suggested is true, whether that of 
Whiston, who supposes the earth to be formed from a 
comet, — ^that of Leibnitz, who makes it a sun burnt out, 
— ^that of Bufibn, according to whom all the heavenly 
bodies are fragments, broken ofiF from the body of the 
sun by the concussion of a comet, — or that of Wideburg, 
who supposes the earth to have been originally a spot on 
the sun, — ^must be determined on other grounds tliin the 
testimony of Moses. 

" All these learned speculations and inquiries respect- 
ing the material of the earth, &c. lie beyond the object 
and sphere of Moses ; and any of these hypotheses of the 
naturalist may be adopted or rejected, the Mosaic geo- 
gony notwithstanding." * 

Thus far Dr. Knapp seems to yield to the geologist 
all he asks for in the interpretation of the sacred record ; 
for he asks only that time may be allowed, previous to 
the creation of man, for the changes which he finds to 
have taken place among the rocks : and since Dr. Knapp 
abandons the idea that the heavens and the earth, with 
all their host, were actually created in the space of six 
literal days, we see not why, according to this interpre- 
tation, the real time employed in the work may not be 
extended to millions of years, as well as to one thousand 
years, or to one year. It is obvious, however, that Dr. 
Knapp had no idea of only a moderate extension of the 
demiurgic period, beyond the date usually assigned for 
the commencement of the universe ; for he says, that 
" from this history of the creation, it follows that our 
globe, and the race of men that now dwell upon it, is 
about six thousand years old. I say about six thousand 
years ; for Moses does not give us an exact chronology," 
&c'\ Dr. Knapp does not seem to be aware of the vast 
periods of time which modern geology shows to have 
been requisite for the formation of the present crust of 

* Knapp's Lectures on Christian Theology, Vol. L pp. 355, 356, 
and 360. 

t lb. Vol. 1. p. 367. 
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oar globe ; for he quotes only the opinions of some who 
flourished during the last generation^ and who thought 
that perhaps a thousand years added to the date of man's 
creation would be sufficient for this process; and he 
quotes some distinguished names, Linnaeus, Haller, and 
De Luc, who judged even this extension of the demi- 
urgic period unnecessary. But had he been acquainted 
with the present state of geological science, we see not 
why his theory of interpretation would not have allowed 
him to extend this period indefinitely, after abandoning 
the strictly literal interpretation. And the more we re- 
flect upon his views, the more inchned are we to regard 
them as one of the best modes that have been proposed 
for reconciling apparent discrepancies ; and we earnestly 
recommend them to the serious consideration of every 
firiend of revelation who is a geologist. They are cer- 
tainly far more satisfactory than the theory that under- 
stands the demiurgic days as periods of indefinite length ; 
and even perhaps than the remaining ones, which we 
have to state. 

12. Some have maintained that our present earth W€ts 
formed out of the ruins of a former worlds and that the 
creation described in Genesis was merely a re-arrange^ 
ment of these materials. 

" We are not called upon," says Bishop Sumner, " to 
deny the possible existence of previous worlds, from the 
wreck of which our globe was organized, and the ruins of 
which are now furnishing matter to our curiosity."* 
" Geology," says another able writer, " goes further than 
the Mosaic account, in showing that the present system 
of this planet is built on the wreck and ruins of one more 
ancient."! In our quotations from Dathe and Doederlin, 
on a former page, it appears that views similar to those of 
Bishop Sumner are very prevalent in Germany. They 
differ from the next mode which we shall describe of in- 
terpreting the Mosaic account, so as to correspond with 
geology, only in supposing that the former world on 

* Records of Creation, Vol. II. p. 366. 
"I Vindiciae Geologicae, p. 24. 
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which our present fossil animals ^nd plants lived and died^ 
was destroyed, and the earth reduced to a chaotic strata, 
from which God redeemed it during the six days of crea- 
tion. Indeed, we have very much doubted whether, in 
the minds of most writers, there is any distinction between 
these two theories ; for they use language which seems 
to imply, that when they speak of the " wreck" and 
" ruins** of a prerious world, they mean nothing more 
than that a widely different state of things formerly ex- 
isted on the globe, so that in some sense it might foe 
called another world ; and some great change must have 
taken place before the present order of things was esta- 
blished, and the present races of animals and plants was 
created. But if they do mean that in early times this 
globe was for a long period in a state similar to the pre- 
sent, as to climate and temperature, so that the existing 
races of animals and plants might have inhabited it, and 
that afterwards it was reduced again to a chaotic state, 
they are unsustalned in such opinions by geological facts. 
There is no evidence that there has ever been any dete- 
rioration in the condition of our planet, except for a 
short period at the time when some general catastrophe 
happened ; for in the end it appears that every change 
has been improvement in its condition. The crust of 
the globe is not a confused mixture of the fragments of 
former worlds ; but the formations are superimposed 
upon one another in as regular a manner as the drawers 
of a well-regulated cabinet. True, the strata have been 
mostly fractured and tilted up, and sometimes dislocated ; 
but all this has rarely disturbed their order of superposi- 
tion. To the superficial observer there is an appearance of 
confusion and ruin ; but a thorough examination shows 
that this is a deception. Every thing demonstrates that 
the globe has undergone a succession of changes, slow in 
their consummation, though attended often by paroxysmal 
efforts, fitting it for races of animals and plants succes- 
sively more complicated and delicate in their organiza- 
tion, until at last, about 6000 years ago, it became 
adapted to be the probationary state of moral and intel- 
lectual beings. There is certainly no evidence of a 
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middle state of desolation and chaos, between an eaiiier 
and a later condition, adapted to animal and vegetable 
natures. 

" The earth," in the eloquent lanaruage of Professor 
Silliman, '< is unlike Memphis, Thebes, Persepolis, Baby- 
lon, Balbec, or Palmyra, which present merely confused 
and mutilated masses of colossal and beautiful architecture, 
answering no purpose, except to gratify curiosity, and to 
awaken a sublime and pathetic moral feeling; — it is 
rather, like modern Rome, replete indeed with the ruins 
of the ancient city, in part re-arrancred for purposes of 
utility and ornament, but also covered by the regular and 
perfect constructions of subsequent centuries,"* 

It is only against that point of this theory which re- 
gards the crust of the globe as a confused mass of ruins, 
derived from an earlier world, that we object. But the 
argument in favour of, and against the leading principles 
of the theory, viz. that which supposes the Mosaic ac- 
count to pass in silence a lonor period between the origi- 
nal creation of the globe and the creation of our pre- 
sent races of plants and animals — these arguments we 
shall examine under the next reconciling theory, which 
we now proceed to consider. 

1 3. Some propose to solue the geological difficulty^ by 
maintaining that Moses does not fix the time of the first 
creation of the universey hut only states the fact that God 
made it ; and tJien, parsing in silence an unknown pe- 
nod of its duration, he proceeds at once to describe the 
work of filling up this world for its present inhabitants 
with their creation^ which occupied six daysy and took 
place less than 6000 year's ago, — During the long inter- 
val between the original production of the matter of the 
globe and the six days' work, numerous races of animals 
might have been created and destroyed, which Mosea 
does not describe ; because they had little more connec- 
tion with our present races than the organized beings on 
other planets, if such there be, and therefore their his- 
tory could not subserve at all the object of a revelation 

* Bakewell's Geology, p. 4C6. 
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intended for moral not scientific purposes. Of what pos- 
sible use could it have been in such a revelation to give 
an account of the creation and extinction of certain races 
of tropical plants and huge animals, whose remains were 
buried deep in the earth, and would be brought to light 
only after the lapse of thousands of years by the re- 
searches of geologists ? 

We shall now give a brief outline of the arguments by 
which this theory of interpretation is defended, as well as 
the objections that may be urged against it. 

I. The sacred record admits of this interpretation 
without doing any violence to the language. It is dear 
to the most superficial reader, that the time when the 
universe was first created is not fixed in the first verse of 
Genesis. The phrase, in the beginnings is as indefi- 
nite in respect to time as language well can be. It 
signifies, in this verse, merely at JirsU " By the phrase 
JTttfK'T^»'' says Doederlin, " the time is declared when 

something began to be. But when God produced this 
remarkable work, Moses does not precisely define, — 
either because the chronological relations of the world 
have but little to do with religion, or because our modes 
of reckoning are transferred with extreme difficulty to the 
celestial cycles, and time cannot be conceived of without 
a succession of events/* * 

It may perhaps be difficult to ascertain, with entire 
certainty, where Moses begins the six days' work in his 
narrative ; but it is quite clear that the first verse at 
least may be regarded as entirely independent of the six 
days. It is merely a general declaration that God at the 
first created the universe ; and seems to be distinctly se- 
parated from the six days' work, as if it were a previous 
operation at some undefined period of the past. Sound 

* Tempus voce Jl^t£fj^*12l declaratur cum aliquid esse tnci- 

.. . 

peret, Verum quando insigne opus edideret Deus Moses non prae- 

cise finit, sive quia parum ad religionem chronol(^cae mundi ra- 

tiones conducunt, sive quia numeri nostri minime possunt ad ra- 

tiones coelestes transferri, nee tempus sine rebus sibi succedcntibus 

cogitari potest. — Doederlinii Theologia^ p. 477. 
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eritidaB will probably allow us to go further than this, 
and to regard the second verse of Genesis as a descrip- 
tion of the condition of the earth previous to the com- 
mencement of the six demiurgic days. 

It is well known that the Hebrew particle *|, used to 
connect the diflPerent parts of the Mosaic account of the 
creation, '' dischaiges the functions of all the conjunc- 
tions, both copulative and disjunctive, — its sense being 
determinable in each particular case, only by the relation 
of the context, and the practice and genius of the lan- 
guage.''* The elder Michaelis assigns to it thirty-seven 
Afferent significations, and Noldius upwards of seventy. 
In most modern versions of the Old Testament, this 
partide is rendered by and in the whole of the first 
chapter of Genesis. But the Septuagint, as well as Jose- 
phus, give it in some places the sense of Ai—hut 
Rosenmiiller gives it still more latitude of signification, 
and thinks it may be translated adverbially. He is of 
opinion that the first three verses of Genesis may be un- 
derstood in either of the following senses : — 

<< In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth. AftarwardSf the earth was desolate,** &c. Or, 
-^'< was desolate, and darkness was upon the face of the 
waters. Afterwwixif the Spirit of God," &c. Or,—" the 
Spirit of God blew upon the face of the waters. After' 
ward^ God said, let there be light." 

^ Whichever of these explications you adopt, it must 
denote a twofold creation: — 1. The first production of 
all things ; 2. The renovation of this earth. But it will 
be asked, which of these three interpretations is to be 
preferred to the others ? That point I cannot settle.^ f 

But even if we do not adopt this interpretation of this 
distinguished critic, it seems clear to us that the first 
chapter of Genesis, (in the words of Mr. Higgins,) " may 
be divided into three periods : — First, there is a state- 
ment that the heavens and earth were formed by God, 
(ver. 1 .) There is then a description of the earth pre- 

* Penii'« CompanttTe Estimate of the Mineral and Mosaical 
Geologies, Vol. 1. p. 166. 
t Antiquiss. Tell. Hist. p. 27. 
VOL. IV. NO. XIX. F 81 
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vious to the days of creation (ver. 2.) ; and afterwards a 
somewhat detailed account of the order in which the 
Almighty furnished the world during the six days."* It 
seems to us that this is precisely the impression that 
would be made upon a plain unlettered man of good 
sense from a perusal of this chapter, without any previous 
bias ; or at least,, even if such a man might be led to re- 
gard the first day's work as including the second verse, 
yet, to use the language of the London Christian Ob- 
server, " there seems to be more of naturalness in mak- 
ing the first verse one grand distinct universal proposi- 
tion, than in mincing it up with the details of the first 
day's work. Following up the allusion of the apostle, 
who compares the Sovereign Creator to a potter making 
one vessel to honour and another to dishonour, is there 
any irreverence, or any thing contrary to the sacred 
text, or to the analogy of faith, in supposing that He fil-st 
formed, as it were, the clay out of which he afterwards 
constituted all things ; and that after an interval, in 
which he perhaps caused it to undergo various subordi* 
nate processes, with which we have no concern, and 
which therefore are not detailed to us in Holy Writ, any 
more than the particulars of the solar system or the 
theory of comets — He at length placed it as it was, keep* 
ing up the sacred allusion, upon the wheel, to form our 
present world, the record of which, in reference to the 
history of mankind, is the direct object of Revelation — 
and with six successive operations of Almighty plan and 
skill, made what it became, when he pronounced that it 
was very good ?"f 

It can hardly be considered an objection to these views, 
by any one tolerably conversant with the divine records, 
that Moses does not distinctly mention this long inter- 

* The Mosaical and Mineral Geologies illustrated and compared, 
by W. H. Higgins, p. 133. Notwithgtanding the many excellent 
views taken in this little work, we cannot but express our astonish- 
ment that W. H. Higgins, F. G. S. &c., Lecturer on Natural Phi- 
losophy at Guy's Hospital, London, should be so ignorant of geo- 
graphy, as to represent (see p. 119) the Missouri and the Missis- 
sippi to be within the tropics ! 

f Christian Obseryer, June 1834, p. 385. 
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vening period, nor tlie events which transpired therein ; 
for nothing is more common than such omission, where 
the intervening events were unnecessary to the purpose 
of the writer. For instance, Exodus ii. 1,2, it is said. 
And there went a man of the name of Levi, and took to 
wife a daughter of Levi, And the ivoman conceived and 
bear a son (Moses) : and when she saw that he was a 
goodly child, she hid him three months. Now, suppose 
this was the only account given in the Bible of the family 
of this Levite, who would have suspected that Moses had 
an elder brother and elder sister ? But suppose that evi- 
dence of this fact had first been brought to light in the 
nineteenth century by deciphering Egyptian hierogly- 
phics, who would hesitate to admit the truth of the state- 
ment, merely because it was omitted in the Pentateuch ? 
or who would regard such omission as an impeachment 
of the Divine record ? Now then, suppose that the first 
intimation we have of a long interval between the first 
creative act and the six days' work be derived from geo- 
logy, shall we regard the mere silence of Moses on lht« 
subject as proof of the non-existence of such an interval, 
especially when the second verse of Genesis may very 
naturally be understood as a description of such a condi- 
tion of the earth ? 

As to the condition of the earth during this interven- 
ing period, we have already given our views, so far as 
geology throws light on the subject, in discussing the con- 
nection between that science and natural religion, in a 
former number of this work.* We have there disavowed 
the notions that have so widely prevailed respecting a 
chaos, and maintained that the same laws of nature were 
in operation then as at present ; and that the only differ- 
ence between the early, or what is called the chaotic 
state of the globe, and the present, is, that the relative 
intensity in the operations of different causes has changed, 
so that some causes which were formerly very active are 
now very feeble, and vice versa. The consequence has 
been a change in the condition of the globe, with a 

* See Cabinet Library of Useful Tracts, No. II. 
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correspondent change of organized beings upon its sur- 
face. 

This view of the primeval " chaos" is not contradicted, 
but rather sustained by the Mosaic account. The cele- 

brated ^H^ll V^F) of Genesis, has long been regarded 

as synonymous with the heathen chaos ; and our common 
translation — without form arid void — certainly favours 
this idea. But we apprehend this rendering is not sus- 
tained by correct criticism. The older Jewish writers, 
Philo, Josephus, and the authors of the Septuagint, ren- 
der these words, by ao^arog xai axaratfxivatfTog — invisible 
and unfurnished ; and this meaning corresponds nearly 
with that which the most eminent modern philologists at- 
tach to the words. " It is wonderful," says Rosenmiiller, 
" that so many interpreters could have persuaded them- 
selves that it was possible to detect a Chaos in the words 

mil m/^- That notion unquestionably derived its 

T 

origin from the fictions of the Greek and Latin poets, 
which were transferred by those interpreters to Moses. 
— If we follow the practice of the language, the Hebrew 
phrase has this signification : The earth was waste and 
desert, or, as others prefer, empty and vacuous, i. e. un- 
cultured and unfurnished with those things with which 
the Creator afterwards adorned it."* 

2. This theory of interpretation derives some confir- 
mation from the changes which modern astronomy shows 
us to be going on in other worlds. In discussing the 
connection between geology and natural religion, we 
have inferred from what is known of the moon, the sun, 
and especially of the comets, that they are gradually 

• Minim est multos interpretes Chaos his verbis, ^Hil ^ri/H* 

T 

indigitari sibi persuadere potuisse — Originem debet haec opinio 
sine dubio Poetarum Graecorum Latinorum figmentis, ab interpre- 
tibus Mosi illatus — Si itaque usum linguae sequimur phrasis He- 
braica hunc habet sensum :. terra fuit vagia et desertOj vel ut alii 
malunt, inanis et vacua, i. e. incidta, nee rebus instructa erat, qui> 
bus postea Creator, eamornavit. — Antiquiss, Tell, Hist. p. 19 — 23. 
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passing from a state of desolation to one adapted for the 
residence of organized beings. There is evidence, for 
instance, that those comets whose periodical time is 
known, appear to be more condensed at each return. 
Indeed, though we catch, as it were, only feeble glimpses 
of the geology of other worlds, yet, if we mistake not, 
they give us a partial view of a great principle in the uni- 
verse, by which God regulates and preserves it,^-viz. the 
priiiciple of perpetual change, of ceaseless decay and re- 
novation. And when we find in the Mosaic history so 
distinct an allusion to a former state of the globe, cor- 
responding to the operation of such a principle, we cannot 
but feel strengthened in the opinion that we have hit 
opon the right mode of interpreting that history. 

3. This interpretation has been sustained by many of 
the ablest philologists, theologians, and geologists of mo- 
dern times. And although names, however distinguished, 
can never prove that true which is false, yet when we find 
a large number of distinguished men embracing any opi- 
nion, — and we know of no prejudice that has influenced 
theiD, — ^it is not in human nature to feel no confirmation 
of our belief in that opinion ; for we very naturally infer, 
that such an opinion must have good reasons for its foun- 
dation to commend itself to the judicious and discerning. 
In respect to the interpretation of Genesis under consi- 
deration^ we have already quoted the opinion of one dis- 
dnguished German theologian, and one well known and 
able philologist. We will add a few more brief ex- 
tracts : — 

'< Were we to concede to naturalists," says Baum- 
garten Crusius, " all the reasonings which they advance 
in favour of the earth's earlier existence, the conclusion 
would only be that the earth itself has existed much 
more than 6000 years, and that it had then already suf- 
fered many great and important revolutions. But if this 
were so, would the relation of Moses thereby become 
false and untenable ? } cannot think so. Without at all 
failing of his aim, Moses may very properly have limited 
himself to the narrative of the earth's formation, — to 
its being made habitable for man, and to the origin 
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of the beings that dwell upon it, especially the human 



race."* 



The views of Bishop Patrick are very interesting, be- 
cause he wrote more than 1 50 years ago, and therefore 
could not have been influenced by modem geology. 

" Moses," says he, " in the words ^^\^^ IH/n (* with- 

out form and void,') gives a description of that which 
the ancients called cJuxos, wherein the seeds and princi- 
ples of all things were blended together, which was 
indeed the first of the works of God, who, as Moses 
shows us in the sequel, produced this beautiful world oiit 
of this chaos. How long all things continued in mere 
confusion after the chaos was created, before this light 
was extracted from it, we are not told. It might be (for 
any thing that is here revealed) a great while ; and all 
that time the mighty Spirit was making such motions in 
it, as prepared, disposed, and ripened every part of it, for 
such productions as were to appear successively in such 
spaces of time as are here afterwards mentioned by 
Moses, who informs us that after things were digested 
and made ready (by long fermentations perhaps) to be 
wrought into form, God produced every day, for six 
days together, some creature or other till all was finished, 
of which light was the very first." f 

" The interval," says Bishop Horsley, " between the 
production of the matter of the chaos and the formation 
of light, is undescribed and unknown." J 

" Does Moses ever say that when God created the 
heavens and the earth," says Dr. Chalmers, " he did 
more at the time alluded to than transform them out of 
previously existing materials ? Or does he ever say, that 
there was not an interval of many ages betwixt the first 
act of creation, described in the first verse of the book of 
Genesis, and said to have been performed at the begin- 
fling, and those more detailed operations, the account of 

• Schrift. 

f Commentary on Genesis. 

i Biblical Criticisms, as quoted in Penn's Comparatiye Estimate, 
Vol. I. p. 200. 
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which commences at the second verse, and which are de- 
scribed to us under the allegory of days ? Or does he 
ever bring forward any Uteral interpretation of this his- 
tory, which brings him into the slightest contact with the 
doctrines of geology ? Or, finally, does he ever make us 
to understand that the genealogies of man went any fur- 
ther back than to fix the antiquity of the species, and of 
consequence that they left the antiquity of the globe a 
free subject for the speculations of philosophers ?" * 

" We do not know,** says Sharon Turner, " and w« 
have no means of knowing, at what point of the ever- 
flowing eternity of that which is alone eternal — ^the Di- 
vine Subsistence — the creation of our earth, or of any part 
of the universe began, nor in what section of it we are 
living now. All that we can learn explicitly from reve- 
lation is, that nearly 6000 years have passed since our 
first parents began to be. Our chronology, that of Scrip- 
ture, is dated from the period of his creation ; and almost 
6000 years have elapsed since he moved and breathed a 
full formed man. But what series of time had preceded 
his formation, or in what portion of the anteceding suc- 
cession of time this was effected, has not been disclosed, 
and cannot, by any effort of human ingenuity, be now 
explored. Creation must have begun at some early part 
of anteceding eternity ; and our earth may have had its 
commencement in such a primeval era, as well as in a 
later one." 

We will subjoin the opinion of a few of the ablest living 
European geologists, who are Christians. 

" Moses," says Dr. Buckland, " does not deny the ex- 
istence of another order of things prior to the preparation 
of this globe for the reception of the human race, to which 
he confines the details of his history — ^there is nothing 
in the proposition inconsistent with the Mosaic declara- 
tion of the creation." 

" The geologist," says Mr. Sedgwick, " tells us, by 
the clearest interpretation of the phenomena which his 
labours have brought to light, that our globe has been 

* fvideDceg of Christianity, p 107. Philadelphia, 1833. 
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subject to vast physical revolutions He coontfi his time 
not by celestial cycles^ but by ftn ifidex h^ h&$ foutid in 
the solid framework of the globe itself* He sees a lon^ 
succession (^ movements, each of which may have re- 
quired a thousand ages for its elaboration* Periods such 
as these belong not to the moral history of our race, and 
come neither within the letter nor the spirit of revelation. 
Between the first creation of the earth and that day 
when it pleased God to plac^ man upon it, who shall dare 
to define the interval? On this question Scripture is 
silent," &C.— -" The only way to escape from all difflcul-' 
ties presang on the questions of cosmogony has been 
already pointed out. We must coneoder the old strata 
of the earth as monuments of a dat« long anterior to the 
existence of man, and to the times contemplated in the 
moral records of his creation. In this view there is no 
collision between physical and moral truth."* 

^' It is only," says Dr. MaccuUoch, " for an antiquity 
prior to the creation of man that geology asks. From 
that moment it is reconcilable to the sacred chronology. 
-^All that geology requires for the utmost scope of its 
great investigations, is comprised in the time which is in- 
cluded in the first and second verses of the history. This 
is the undefined period with which it is alone concerned ; 
and if the time be truly here indefinite, the diffict^y is 
solved. The historian has left the interval between l^e 
creation of the universe, and that of light indefinite ; as 
he is silent on what may have occurred : and here science 
is free to pursue the investigation by its own rules.'* f 

Dr. MaccuUoch mentions the two following items of 
evidence in favour of this interpretation, which we have 
not noticed, because we are in doubt whether they are 
of much, if of any weight. 

'< That the original creation, and the subsequent ar- 
rangement, were viewed as di£Perent by the historian him- 
self, seems also to follow from the expressions used, — 
confirming the opinion that he is speaking indefinitely in 

* Sedgwick's Diftcoune on the Studies of the Universify, pp. 25, 
and 149, and 154. 

t System of Geology, Vol. I. pp. 62, 6^. LondoD, 18ai. 
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the first vei^seS) and thal^ in the subftequent account, ho 
has commenced the history of our present earth. The 
word first used is ^TUU which means» literally, to create, 

or to call from non-existence into existence. This verb 
is again used when man and when whales are created, as 
this was a real creation ; but the term }ff^ is applied to 

other cases. It is another proof that the period of the 
original creation is intended to be indefinite, when we 
find 2^*121 used in the absolute past, while all the verbs 

which follow are in the present or future form,— confirm- 
ing the opinion of the complete separation, in the histo- 
rian's mind, of those two periods, and of the creation of 
the six days as entirely distinct from the original creation 
of the world."* 

We shall now briefly consider those objections to the 
method of interpretation under consideration, which i^- 
pear to us of the most importance. 

1 • It is thought by some that this theory is insufficient 
to fecoacile the Mosaic and the geological records. 
" This theory," says Professor Silliman, " is satisfactory 
as far as it goes ; and it would be quite sufficient to re- 
condle geology and the Mosaic history, as usually under- 
stood, did not the latter assign particular events to each 
of the successive periods called days,-— the most import- 
ant of these events are the first emergence of the moun- 
tains, and the creation of organized beings. It seems ne- 
cessary, therefore, to embrace the days in the series of 
geological periods ; and the difficulties of our subject will 
not be removed, unless we can show that there is time 
enough included in those periods called days to cover 
the organic creation, and the formation of rocks, in which 
the remains of these bodies are contained."')' 

We confess we do not feel the force of this objection. 
Suppose we admit that certain events are assigned to 
each of the demiurgic days ; and that the organic remains 
are found arranged in the strata, precisely in the order in 

• System of Geology, Vol. I. p. 64. 

^t Bakew«U'« Geology, p. 489. New Haves, 1833. 
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which Moses declares organic beings to have been creat- 
ed. What improbability is there in supposing that there 
may have been several repetitions of certain demiurgic 
processes since the earth began to exist ? Does not the 
constancy of nature's operations render such a repetition 
probable ? But if we mistake not, we have shown in 
another place, that if Moses' account includes the creation 
of those organized beings now found in a fossil state, it 
cannot include existing species ; and if it include the lat- 
ter, it must exclude the former. The only way of avoid- 
ing one of the horns of this dilemma that is at all plausi- 
ble, is to say, that Moses describes only the first example 
of each class of organized beings that was created, and 
that numerous other creations of similar animals and 
plants took place at successive, and perhaps long intervals 
afterwards, of which he has left no record. That is to 
say, Moses describes the creation of those animals and 
plants which are buried deepest in the rocks, and not ex- 
isting races ; except perhaps man and some of the qua- 
drupeds. Now the supposition that Moses does not mean 
the present races of organized beings as created during 
the six days, is so unnatural, that we can hardly imagine 
any reasonable man would adopt the opinion. Besides, 
he represents these very animals which had been created 
as subject to the dominion of man, and the plants as meat 
for the animals. Does he mean plants and animals that 
would be created some 50 or 100,000 years afterwards? 
Credat Judaetcs Apella, non ego. The fact is, we are 
beset with insuperable difficulties, until we admit that 
Moses does not describe fossil species. This being 
granted, most of our difficulties vanish. 

For the sake of argument we have admitted that the 
order of the creation as described in Genesis, corresponds 
with the order in which organic remains are deposited in 
the rocks. But in another place we have shown, we 
think, that no such coincidence exists ; and this we regard 
as additional evidence that the fossil species are not de- 
scribed by Moses. But if there be no such coincidence, 
then the objection to the theory under consideration) 
derived from this source, falls to the ground. 
90 
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2. If fossil species were created before the six days of 
creation, then, they must have flourished before the ex- 
istence of light : for the production of this was certainly 
a part of the first day's work : and that light was in exist- 
ence when these fossil animals lived, is evident from the 
fact that some of thenf at least were provided with organs 
of vision. 

From the facts which modern science has developed as 
to the existence of light and heat in all bodies, we can 
hardly imagine that these were not created in the begin- 
ning, along with matter. But these facts show us that 
they might have existed without being visible, or that 
after having been visible during ages, they might have 
been absorbed into matter, and that it required the power 
of Almighty God to develope them to such an extent as 
was necessary for the new state of the earth ; that is to 
say, it was rather a recreation than an original production 
of light that is described in the third verse. It is very 
analogous to the case of the sun and moon, which most 
critics suppose were created on the first day, but develop- 
ed and placed in their present spheres not until the fourth 
day. 

3.. The fact, however, that our translation represents 
the work of the fourth day to be the creation of the sun, 
moon, and stars, is urged as an objection against the the- 
ory of interpretation under consideration. And if we 
must admit that these bodies did not exist till the fourth 
day, it furnishes, indeed, a strong argument against the 
position maintained in this theory. For the mind at 
once perceives the improbability, that the earth should 
have been created and stocked with inhabitants, thousands 
of ages before the existence of the heavens, or any of 
those worlds which form the present system of the uni- 
verse. 

The reply to this objection is, that the heavenly bodies 
were created before the fourth day : for Moses expressly 
declares that the " heavens," as well as the earth, were 
created in the beginning : and who can doubt but that by 
heavens and earthy he means the universe ? It is true 
that our common English translation conveys the idea 
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that the sun, moon, and stars were brought into existence 
on the fourth demiuriric day : but we very much doubt 
whether the or^no^bipUeg'aDy thing more than that on 
that day these bodies had their offices and stations assign- 
ed them : in other words, that the present arrangement 
of things in the heavens was then first completely estab- 
lished. 

On ahother page we have quoted a passage that shows 
the Hebrews to have adopted this view of the subject ; 
although, according to Vatablus, most of the Greek and 
Latin writers maintained a contrary opinion. Origen, 
however, was an exception. * Some of the ablest mo- 
dern philologists adopt the view taken by the Hebrews : 

" Hitherto," says Hensler, " the only way of distin- 
guishing day from night was, that in the day time it was 
lighter, and in the night darker. Through a perfectly 
visible rising and setting of the sun, a more perfect 
boundary of day and night resulted. In the language of 
the originalf not indeed expressed with mathematical ac- 
curacy, it is said, * God said,- now let the lights in the 
firmament of the heavens distinguish between day and 
night, and they shall mark appointed times, days, and 
years : they shall lighten the firmament of the heavens to 
shine upon the earth ; and it was so. Of the two great 
lights, God placed the greater to rule the day, and the 
smaller, together with the stars, to rule the night."* f 

Granville Penn thinks the following to be a correct 
interpretation of the fourth day's work. << Let it be, that 
the lights in the firmament of heaven, for dividing be- 
tween the day and the night be for signs, and for seasons, 
and for days, and for years." j; 

« If any one," says Rosenmiiller, « who is conversant 
with the genius of the Hebrew, and free from any pre- 
vious bias of his judgment, will read the words of this ar- 
' tide (Gen. i. 14, 15, 16, 17, 1@, 19*) ^>^ ^^^^ natural 
connection, he will immediately perceive, that they im- 



* Philosophical Magazine, Vol. 47. p. 262. 

JBemerkungen iiber steUell, &c. 
Comparative Estimate, Vol. I. p. 228. 
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port the direction, or determination of the heavenly 
bodies to certain uses which they were to render to the 
earth. The words ♦H* fllKD «*® ^^^ to ^® separated 

from the rest, or to be rendered ,/San^ Imminaria^ let 
there be lights ; i. e. let Ughts he made ; but rather, let 
lights be, that is, serve in the expanse of heaven, for dis^ 
tinguishing between day and night ; and let them be, or 
serve for signs, Sfc, For we are to observe, that the verb 
n^n to be, in construction with the prefixybr, is generally 

T T 

employed to express the direction or determination of a 
thing to an end ; and not the production of the thing." — 
^ The historian speaks of the determination of the stars 
to certain uses wtiich they were to render to the earth, 
and pot of their first formation." * 

We might multiply authorities in favour of this inter- 
pretation : but it is unnecessary. Suffice it to say, that 
there is a decided preponderance among the ablest com- 
mentators in fsivour oi this view of the subject. 

4. The language of the fourth commandment is thought 
to be decisive against the opinion that a long period pre- 
ceded the demiurgic days. This expressly declares that 
in sir days the Lord made hecsven ana earth, the sea, and 
all that in them is, Sfc. Now, on what principle of inter- 
pretation shall we introduce a period thousands of ages, 
long before the six days commenced, when Moses ex- 
pressly embraces all the creative processes in those days ? 

We confess that such is not the natural meaning of the 
words of this passage ; that is, it does seem to teach the 
creation of the whole universe in six literal days : And 
it is certainly an objection to the proposed mode of in- 
terpretating the Mosaic account of the creation, which 
deserves a very serious consideration. For it must de- 
mand quite decisive proof before we can admit, that the 
natural and obvious meaning of a writer is not the true 
meaning. There is, however, a principle of interpreta- 
tion applicable in this case, which may perhaps satisfy 

* Quoted in Penn's Comparative £8timate, Vol. I. p. 226, and 
229. 
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every mind, that the supposed existence ,of a long period 
anterior to the Mosaic days, is perfectly consistent with 
the fourth commandment. We refer to the principle, 
that, when a writer describes the same event in more 
than one place, the briefer statement is to he interpreted 
in accordance ivith the more extended one. We can re- 
fer to an illustrative example in Genesis, relating to the 
subject of creation. In Chapter ii. v. 4, it is said, These 
are the generations of the heavens and of the earth, when 
they were created, in the day that the Lord God made 
the earth and the heavens. Now, if this were the only 
account in the Bible of the work of creation, who would 
have suspected that more than a single day was occupied 
by it ? But the statement in the first chapter of Grenesis 
compels us to attach a meaning to the words just quoted, 
different from the natural and obvious one : nor does 
any one acquainted with the laws of exegesis, imagine 
that there is any real discrepancy between the two state- 
ments. On the same principle, is it not reasonable to 
explain the fourth commandment by comparing it with 
the more extended account of the creation, in the first 
chapter of Genesis ? It is not, indeed, as clear from the 
statement in Genesis, that a long period intervened be- 
tween the creation and the Mosaic days, as that six days 
were employed in the demiurgic processes. But still we 
can hardly conceive how any candid man can deny that 
the first four verses do naturally admit such a period. 
We cannot, therefore, allow that the fourth command- 
ment is insuperably opposed to the interpretation under 
consideration. 

The conclusion then to which we come respecting this 
theory of reconciliation is, that though not entirely free 
from difficulty, it is the most probable that has been pro- 
posed, and it is accordingly adopted by more able geolo- 
gists and philologists at the present day than any other. 

14. ButJiTiaMy, even if none of the m.odes of reconcil- 
ing the two records that have been examined, are satisfac- 
tory, we still maintain that it would be premature, in the 
present state of geology and of sacred philology, to infer 
any real discn^epancy between them. 
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1. In the first place, the great mass of evidence by 
which the truth of the Bible is sustained, independent of 
geology, furnishes a strong presumption of its veracity in 
every case. For we are slow to believe a man guilty of 
falsehood, when the testimony to his veracity is strong 
from almost every quarter : and why should we not act 
on the same principle in relation to Moses ? So strong 
is the proof of the authenticity and inspiration of the sa- 
cred record, that even if a. point blank inconsistency could 
be made out between it and geology, the latter must 
yield, because it is not sustained by proof so strong as 
revelation. Nothing however but tlie direct necessity 
ought to lead us to resort to such a mode of vindicating 
the sacred record : for in sceptical minds at least it would 
destroy all the practical influence of Christianity. But 
it is reasonable when an apparent discrepancy is seen be- 
tween revelation and geology, to wait till we are sure we 
understand the subject fully before we pronounce the 
former to be erroneous. And who is there that will pre- 
tend that no new hght can possibly be thrown upon the 
connection between the two subjects ? 

2. The recent origin and rapid progress of geology 
show us the unreasonableness of hasty judgment against 
revelation. A few years since, Humboldt said, that " to 
boast of stability of opinion in geology, is to boast of an 
extreme indolence of mind : it is to remain stationary 
amidst those who go forward." And another lecturer on 
this science has more recenjtly said, that " geology is as 
yet only in its cradle, and its nurses have scarcely recog* 
nized the features of its countenance." * These state- 
ments we regard as too sweeping, and as inapplicable to 
their full extent to geology. For within a few years the 
great fundamental principles of the science have been set- 
tled beyond all dispute : and thus fixed do we regard the 
fact that this world has existed through a very long period 
of time anterior to the creation of our present animals 
and plants. But there are some things in geoloiry yet 
unsettled, and it would be unreasonable to infer that fu~ 

* Higgins's Mosaical and Mineral Geologies, p. 2. 
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ture discoveries in that science will not throw any reai' 
light upon the connection between the revealed and the 
observed cosmogonies. Hence every candid man will be 
disposed to wait for a time before pronouncing the exist- 
ence of real discrepancies. 

3. The great number of remarkable coincidences be- . 
tween the two records, as already pointed out by us, is 
another reason for delaying a decision against revelation ; 
for these coincidences relate to numerous points where 
the two subjects come in contact, whereas the discrepancy 
relates to a single point, — viz. the age of the world. 
The presumption, then, even from geology alone, is de- 
cidedly in favour of revelation ; and therefore a decision 
against it, in the present state of the question, would 
be absurd in the highest degree. 

4. We ought also to recollect, that within a few years 
past, several apparent discrepancies between geology and 
revelation have disappeared with the progress of dis- 
covery. The unavoidable inference is, that the only re- 
maining one may ere long vanish before the fast increas- 
ing light. 

5. Finally, the exegesis of the first chapter of Genesis 
can be considered as by no means settled ; and several of 
the points yet unsettled are precisely those that bear upon 
the geological difficulty. Can we believe that criticism 
has reached its ne plus ultra in eking out the meaning ? 
Nay, may not geology itself put into the interpreter's 
hands the clue that will disentangle all difficulties f Phi- 
lology, then, as well as sound philosophy, cries out in fa- 
vour of delaying to decide against Moses until further 
developments have been made. 

The conclusions, then, at which we arrive on this sub- 
ject are these : — -In the first place, we maintain that be- 
tween geology and revelation there are several unex- 
pected and remarkable coincidences, such as could have 
resulted only from veracity on the part of the sacred his- 
torian, and that the points of agreement are far more nu- 
merous than the points of apparent collision ; and there- 
fore even geology alone furnishes a strong presumptive 
evidence in favour of the truth of the Mosaic history. 
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We maintain, secondly, that the first chapter of Genesis 
is a portion of Scripture that has always occasioned much 
difficulty in its interpretation, apart from geology ; and 
that those portions of it ahout which commentators have 
differed most, are the very ones with which geology is 
supposed to come into collision ; so that, in fact, scarcely 
any new interpretation has been proposed to meet the 
geological difficulty. We admit, thirdly, that the geolo- 
gical difficulty is real, — that is, the established facts of 
geology do teach us that the earth has existed through a 
vastly longer period, anterior to the creation of man, than 
the common interpretation of Genesis allows. We 
maintain, fourthly, that most of the methods that have 
been proposed to avoid or reconcile the geological diffi- 
culty are entirely inadequate, and irreconcilably at va- 
riance either with geology or revelation. We maintain, 
fifthly, that at least one or two of these proposed modes 
of reconciling geology and Scripture, although not free 
fiom objections, are yet so probable that, without any 
auxiliary considerations, they would be sufficient, in the 
view of every reasonable man, to vindicate the Mosaic 
history from the charge of collision with the principles of 
geology. And, finally, we maintain, that though all these 
modes of reconciliation should be unsatisfactory, it would 
be premature and unreasonable to infer that there exists 
any real discrepancy, — first, because we are by no means 
certain that we fully understand every part of the Mosaic^ 
account of the creation ; — secondly, because geology is 
so recent a science, and is making so rapid advances, that 
"w^e may expect from its future discoveries that some more 
light will be thrown upon cosmogony ; — and, thirdly, be- 
cause as geology has been more and more thoroughly 
understood, the apparent discrepancies between it and 
revelation have become less numerous. 

We now appeal to every reasonable man, whether we 
have not given at least a fair and candid examination of 
this subject. W^e appeal first to the theologian and the phi- 
loloorist ; and inquire, not whether such an interpretation 
of Genesis as admits the duration of our globe through 
an unknown period previous to man is wholly free from 
VOL. IV. NO. XIX. G 07 
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difficulties, but whether it has not so much plausibility, 
that it might be at least provisionally adopted, if demand- 
ed by the undoubted facts of science ? What doctrine 
or precept of Revelation, except merely the chronology of 
the globe, but not of man, is at all affected by such an in- 
terpretation ; unless it be, that it enlarges our views of 
the plans and the benevolence of the Deity ? We have 
seen that several of the most distinguished theologians 
and commentators of the age have adopted this exposi- 
tion ; and we cannot but believe that all, whose views are 
enlarged and liberalized, and who are acquainted with the 
facts of geological science, will acquiesce in the sentiment 
of Bishop Sumner. " No rational theologian," says he, 
" will direct his hostility against any theory, which, ac- 
knowledging the agency of the Creator, only attempts to 
point out the secondary instruments he has employed." * 
Equally reasonable are the views of Doederlein. " It was 
allowable," says he, " for Whiston to maintain that the 
earth was originally a comet : or for Leibnitz to maintain 
that oUr world was an extinguished sun ; for Buffon to 
suspect that our earth was a fragment struck off from the 
sun by the stroke of a comet ; for Wideburgh to exhibit 
and illustrate the hypothesis that one of the sun's spots, 
being forced from its place and moving once as a comet 
over an eccentric orbit, was fixed in its present place, 
prepared and adorned for new races of animals : or for 
others to propose different theories of the earth, provided 
they agreq in this, that this world, which we admire, re- 
ceived its present form and inhabitants about 5,600 years 

ago.''t 

We appeal, also, to any who are sceptical in respect to 
the truth of the Bible ; and inquire of them, whether we 
have not given as much weight to the geological objec- 
tions against revelation as they deserve *? We apprehend 
that we shall generally be thought to have yielded more 
than the rules of moral evidence demand, or prudence 
approves. Nevertheless, have we not shown that there 

* Records of Creation. 
f Licuit Guil. 'Whistono. 
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is far more in geology to corroborate than to invalidate 
the testimony of Moses? that every remaining discre- 
pancy admits of a probable, if not a demonstrable expla- 
nation ; and that therefore, it is premature and unrea- 
sonable to believe that there exists any real opposition 
between the two records. What more can a logical phi- 
losopher in search of truth demand ? Who would hesi- 
tate to pronounce the veracity of an uninspired writer 
fairly vindicated by such an array of evidence ? And why 
should a severer test be demanded because a writer lays 
claims to a divine inspiration ? 

It is a matter of thankfulness for the friends of Revela- 
tion that those objections which have been derived from 
the science, to the truth of the Scriptures, have one after 
another vanished away just so soon as patient investiga- 
tion had thrown the clear light of truth upon the subject. 
" It is now thirty-five years," says Sharon Turner, " since 
my attention was first directed to these considerations. 
It was then the fashion for science, and for a large part 
of the educated and inquisitive world, to rush into a dis- 
belief of all written revelation; and several geological 
speculations were directed against it. But I have Uved 
to see the most hostile of these destroyed by as hostile 
successors, and to observe that nothing which was of this 
character, however plausible at the moment of its appear- 
ance, has had any duration in human estimation, not even 
among the most sceptical."* Along the whole outskirts 
of science, infidehty has from time to time erected her 
imposing ramparts and opened a fire upon Christianity 
from a thousand batteries. But the moment the rays of 
truth were concentrated upon these ramparts, they melt- 
ed away, mere airy castles as they were, magnified and 
made formidable only because they were seen through 
the mists of ignorance. Is it strange, that in fields so 
wide as geology discloses, and so recently thrown open to 
the daylight of truth, there should still be seen here and 
there a spot yet enveloped in mist ? Is it strange, that 
scepticism, driven from every other field of contest, should 

* Sacred History of the World, (Family Library), p. 37. 
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hold on to this last retreat with a death struggle ? But 
the last cloud of ignorance is passing away, and the thun- 
ders of infidelity are dying upon the ear. On the retir- 
ing darkness the bow of Christianity appears blending its 
colours with the bow of science : a sure token that the 
flood of unbelief and ignorance shall never more go over 
the world ! 
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PHILOLOGICAL VIEW, &c. 



The pablic have much reason, as I view the matter, to 
thank Prof. Hitchcock of Amherst College, for his very 
valuable contributions on the subject of Geology. * He 
complains, and not without good reason, in the course of 
I .his essays, that our American pubUc take as yet but little 
interest in the highly important science of geology. I 
would at least hope that his labours may serve to dimi- 
nish the grounds of his complaint, and also to attract 
many to study and examine tnis matter, which seems to 
be most intimately connected with advance and improve- 
ment in the arts and sciences ; so as to be better able to 
judge of the value, as well as of the correctness and im- 
portance of his communications. Sure I am, that more 
light and knowledge on this subject, as well as on every 
other connected with the knowledge of the works of God, 
cannot fail in the end to be promotive of good. 

I am not at all swprised, that Prof. H. should repel 
with some degree of warmth the general and sometimes 
indiscriminate charge of scepticism, which is not unfre- 
quently made here and there against geologists. That 
some among this class of men have been sceptical, and 
even atheistical, — some too whose names stand quite near 
to the head of the list as natural philosophers ; the Pro- 
fessor readily admits. But why this should involve 
others in a cnarge of like scepticism, who altogether dis- 

* See Students' Cabinet Library of Useful Tracts, Nqs. II. and 
XIX. . \ 
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avow infidel sentiments, and openly profess their belief io 
the Christian Revelation, it would be difficult to show oo 
anv ground of justice or of candour. Yet it is not diffi- 
cult to account for the fact itself that such indiscriminate 
accusations are made, when one looks abroad and 
examines into the ways and means to which antagonists 
of particular views and sentiments often resort, in order 
to carry a point. Is the subject geology, and do they 
reject with strong antipathy some of the sentiments whidi 
a geologist has advanced ? Then do they transfer their 
antipathy to these sentiments, not only to the individual 
who has broached them, but to all who, like him, are ge- 
ologists. To take it for granted th«t all who pursue the 
study of the same science, must adopt the same particular 
views as to matters of doubt and difficulty, is indeed 
making large strides in the way of assumption ; and Prof. 
H. has reason enough to complain aloud of such a pro- 
ceeding. Yet the science of geology does not stand alone 
in this respect. Philology and theology receive a fNretty 
full measure of the like treatment. Does a man enlarge 
his sphere of study, and embrace within its circle the 
German philologists of recent times ? Then surely, as 
some believe and assert, he must be of kindred spirit with 
the Neologists. Does he travel beyond the boundaries 
of the Westminster Catechism with its commentaries, and 
wander even beyond the domains of New England or of 
Hollandic divinity, in order to search after what those 
men of God have thought and written, who Hved at dif- 
ferent times, and in other countries ; and should he withal 
maintain that some deference is due also to them? 
There are not wanting those who will set him down as at 
heart an Arminian or a Pelagian ; nay, there are even 
some who make no distinction between the creeds of 
these two classes of men, and who view every depasture 
from the letter of their own creed 9S downright and reck- 
less heresy. 

How can these things be prevented ? They are seri- 
ous evils in their results. In their origin, they are often 
far from being commendable or even innocent. Haste in 
making up an opinion without adequate knowledge of 
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facts ; want of kind and candid feeling toward those who 
may differ from us in their speculations ; a proneness to 
set all truths upon a level as to their importance, whether 
they are practical or merely speculative ; and finally, an 
assumption of ability to judge of all truth, and rightly to 
decide respecting it ; with now and then an admixture of 
real bigotry and overbearing demeanour — all these, and 
some more of the like ingredients may be found in the 
temper of men, who make such indiscriminate charges as 
those of which Prof. H. justly complains, and of which, 
or the like to which, many in other professions besides 
his, have a similar right to complain. 

Whatever ground, however, some may feel that they 
have to complain of the scepticism of geologists in gene- 
ral, I do not see how any one can' attempt to vindicate 
such a complaint against the author of the articles in 
question. He has not only avowed in them his belief in 
revelation, but he has expressly told us, that " so strong 
is the proof of the authenticity and inspiration of the sa- 
cred record, that even if Si point-blank inconsistency could 
be made out between it and geology, the latter must 
yield, because it is not sustained by proof so strong as 
Revelation." * Let him act in the true spirit of this de- 
claration, and he has nothing to fear from those (and 
some such there are), whose most earnest occupation is 
to hunt for heresy and spargere voces ambiguas. He 
might appeal, in the way of self-defence, to the profeS' 
sion of medicine, and ask : * Has it not been even pro- 
verbial, that medical men are sceptics ? Yet what pro- 
fession can boast of more warm-hearted and enlightened 
Christians than are now embraced, and indeed always 
have been, among this class of men ?' 

But enough of this topic. Nothing but the injustice 
which is so often done by some to individuals, and to 
whole classes of men, would have induced me to say any 
thing respecting the subject ; and I have only to add, 
that Prof. H. and other distinguished geologists in our 
country, and in Great Britain, whom I could easily name, 

• Students* Cabinet Library of Useful Tracts, No. XIX. p. 96, 
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are a standing refutation of the indiscriminate accusations 
of scepticism which are now and then made against those 
who are labouring in this department. 

I feel it to be proper for me to speak explicitly on this 
point, lest what I may say in the sequel should be mis- 
understood and wrongly interpreted by some. My oivn 
convictions respecting the exegesis of some passages in 
Gen. i. differ somewhat widely from those of Prof. H. 
Far indeed would I keep myself from taxing him witH 
unbelief in the Bible, because he construes some of its 
contents in a way that differs from my own. Nor am I 
content merely with being myself thus remote, in this 
case, from denunciation ; I would have this evident also 
to others, so that no injustice may be done either to him 
or to my own opinion. Where I see, as in his case I 
think I do, an unaffected reverence for the auth<Nrity of 
God's holy Word ; an abiding and deep conviction that it 
is and must be true, and that its authority is supreme and 
final I I must have the most decisive evidence of h^e^ 
or scepticism before I can suspect a man of the one or 
the other ; and most surely before I can venture to throw 
out inuendqs of this nature against him before the public. 

Nothing is plainer to me, than that Prof. H. has come 
to his convictions with great effort of mind and pains-stak- 
ing in his examinations. The extent of his researches 
shews this ; and the books which he has consulted, and 
the authorities he has adduced, are sure pledges that he 
has not gone lightly and rashly and irreverently to work. 
Yet I am not altogether satisfied with his critical or geo- 
logical reasoning or results. But I have so much respect 
for his essays, that I feel bound, after saying thus much, 
to give the public my reasons for the dissatisfaction which 
I have expressed. 

Prof. H. complains, in several places, that the critics 
who have defended the usual interpretation of Gren. i. 
are none of them geologists. * They have sat in their 
closets, and with the knowledge of Hebrew and antiqui- 

See Students' Cabinet Library of Useful Tracts, Nos. 11. and 
XIX. 
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ties which they possessed, have decided on a matter which 

can be examined only by traversing field, mountain, and 

flood ; by invading the domains of Neptune, or plunging 

deep into the regions of Erebus. He would have them, 

like himself, shoulder the sledge and the knapsack, and 

march over hill and dale, deep ravine and lofty mountain, 

now groping in dens and caves of the earth, and now 

mounting above the clouds of heaven, and hearing the 

thunders roll, and seeing the lightnings flash far beneath 

them. In this way he thinks there would be a much more 

general agreement among philologists, as to the meaning 

of Gen. i., and that all of them must be united in the 

belief, that it cannot teach the rise of our world within 

the last 6000 years. 

That such would be the effect of geological pursuits, in 
the way and manner in which these are now practised, I 
am not prepared to deny with any good degree of confi- 
dence. The gradual settling down upon the grounds of 
Prof. H., or some such grounds, which seems to be tak- 
ing place among the great mass of geologists, will serve to 
shew that his conjectures may not be far firom the truth. 
Yet I have some things to say in respect to the position 
thus taken, which, as it seems to me, ought not to be 
overlooked, and cannot safely be neglected. 

I am unable to see how the discoveries of modern sci- 
ence and of recent date, can determine the meaning of 
Moses' words. Nothing can be more certain, than that 
the sacred writers did not compose their books with mo- 
dern sciences in view, or indeed with any distinct know- 
ledge of them. My own belief most fully is, that there 
is indeed nothing in the sacred books, which, when right- 
ly viewed and interpreted according to the established 
principles of sound hermeneutics, will contradict any of 
the real and established maxims or principles of recent 
science. I cannot suppose that God will contradict in 
one book, what he has taught in another. If he deve- 
lopes himself in the works of nature, as he surely does, 
then he cannot make an inconsistent and contradictory 
developement in the volume of his holy Word. 
But there are many things adverted to and spoken of 
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in the Scriptures, which do by no means constitute of 
themselves a revelation. The sacred writers were not 
commissioned to teach geology or any of the natural sci- 
ences. So often as any of these subjects are adverted to 
in the Bible, it is altogether in the popular way of speak- 
ing. Thus in Gen. i. 7, ihe^rmament (J/^p*l) is repre- 
sented as an expanse, as it were solid and extended, which 
retains the waters above, i. e. those which fall in showers 
of rain. There can be no good reason for doubt here, 
that the welkin or apparent arch of the heavens, or the 
clouds over our heads with the atmosphere, is meant- 
And in accordance with this, the windows or lattices 
(^^^*^^{) o^ heaven are said to have been opened, that 

the waters to cause the deluge might descend (Gen. vii. 11); 
and they are in like manner said to be closed^ when the 
diluvial rain was restrained. Gen. viii. 2. So in Ps. cxlviii. 
4, the waters which are above the heavens, i. e. the ex- 
panse or firmament, are called upon to praise Jehovah. 
In accordance with such a popular and optical view of 
the subject, Job speaks of the pillars of heaven as trem- 
bling or being astonished at the reproof of the Almighty, 
Job xxvi. 11. On these pillars, it would seem, the pa- 
triarch supposed the arch of heaven to rest. In like 
manner also, the evangelist speaks o^ lunatics being healed 
by Christ, Matt. iv. 24; xvii. 15. So Paul asks the 
Galatians, who had bewitched them that they should not 
obey the truth. Gal. iii. 1 . 

Now in these and all like cases, we are not to assume 
the fact, that Moses taught or designed to teach the doc- 
trine that the apparent celestial arch above our heads is 
of solid matter ; — nor the evangelist, that the moon has 
a real and actual influence in creating disease ; — ^nor 
Paul, that the doctrine of witchcraft is something which 
is to be truly and philosophically credited. All these 
things, and others like to them, are referred to merely as 
things apparenUy existing, or else as supposed to exist. 
Realities, in all cases, are in one sense described by such 
language, — i. e. something that is real and true ; but the 
manner in which these things do actually exist, is not de* 
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scribed, and, in my appre^iension, is not intended to be 
described. The Bibl^ does not undertake to teach 
astronomy or physiology as a science. 

How easy now to vindicate this, and to show that no 
deceit is practised by the sacred writers ! Do not we, 
after the Newtonian philosophy has so long been spread 
before the world, and our popular calendars all constructed 
on its basis — do not we still speak of the sun as t^nng 
and setti?ig ? And who is deceived or misled by this po- 
pular usage — a usage adopted even by philosophers them- 
selves, because the exigencies of language demand it ? 
Even so with the sacred writers. They could refer 
to natural objects and phenomena in the popular lan- 
guage of the times in which they wrote. They did 
so ; for on what other ground could they have been 
understood ? 

If any one should say, that in proffering these illustra- 
tions, I am preparing the way to show that there may be 
popular representation in Gen. i. to which we should 
apply the science of geology in order to find out its real 
and true meaning, then, I have merely to remark, that if 
this principle can be shown to have a proper place there, 
so far as it goes I would fully admit the application. But 
that the principle in question cannot be admitted to mo- 
dify those passages which have respect to the geological 
difficulties before us, is what I shall endeavour to show 
in the sequel. I am now concerned merely to show, that 
modern science not having been respected in the words 
of Moses, it cannot be the arbiter of what the words mean 
which are employed by him. Indeed, this proposition 
is so plain, as to its general nature, that it does not need 
any confirmation. 

That the description of the work of creation, as a 
whole, contains several things that are said altogether 
%ar o-vj/iv, i. e. in accordance with things as viewed by 
the physical eye, I have not the least doubt. The 
earth, for example, occupies immeasurably the greater 
proportion of the writer's attention and narrative. 
Verses 15, 16 describe the creation of the sun, moon, 
and stars, and all as designed for the service of the earth. 
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The countless host of heaven occupies but a single claase 
in the writer's account — he made aleo the stars. As an 
astronomer, Moses did not surely write. As a geogondat 
he simply appears ; and all that does not refer to the 
earth which he inhabits, is purposely omitted. 

In like manner the rise of plants and fruits is described 
in verses 11, 1 2, as occasioned by the earth. God cona- 
mands, and the earth brings forth all these things. So 
in ver. 20, the waters bring forth abundantly fish, and 
fowl, and reptiles, at the command of God. Opticaly 
therefore, in some good measure, all this description is. 
Plants and trees in their origin appeared to spring^ forth 
spontaneously from the earth ; — ^fish, fowl, and reptiles 
appeared to come spontaneously from the water ; — and« 
in accordance with this, the writer represents the earth 
and water as producing them. Still the voice of the 
Creator is after all to be heard. God said, < Let this 
and that produce the objects of creative power.* 

I agree in this great truth, with many of the writers 
on this chapter who have indulged in various phantasies 
that I must reject, — viz. that the grand object of Gen. i. 
is to represent to the world the creative power of God, 
and thus to lead all men to acknowledge and worship him 
as the maker of heaven and earth. I could almost say, 
whatever is fully consistent with this, as to interpretation 
of the details, I would not reject. Yet I dare not go 
quite this length ; for there may be, and there have been, 
many modes of illustrating the details of creation, or at 
least designed to illustrate them, which are inconsistent 
with such details as Moses himself has given. Any thing 
which I find, after investigation, to be of this character, 
I cannot receive. Any speculation that leaves untouched 
the real affirmations which Moses himself makes, I can 
easily concede that any one should indulge, and this 
without theological or philological offence. But if the 
philosopher or the geologist bids me pass by, or wink out 
of sight, or turn awry, any of the declarations that Moses 
has actually made as to particulars, then I must beg leave 
to demur, or to deny the correctness of his theory ; or, 
to say the least, so long as Moses is my guide, I cannot 
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follow him who sets aside, or, in my view, erroneously^ 
conceives of his true meaning. 

In a word, when Professor H.* complains that philo- 
logists and theologians do not study geology before they 
venture to expound the first chapter of Genesis, or that 
they expound it irrespective of the science of geology, I 
do not admit that the complaint is well grounded. The 
question, what Moses meant, is one oi philology. If you 
say that geology must be studied as one of the means of 
rightly understanding so ancient a writer, then I ask 
simply. Whether this ancient writer's words were modified 
at all, or in any way affected by the shape or discoveries 
of the recent sciences ? To this question there can be 
but one answer, and that is in the negative. If, then, 
Moses knew nothing of present geology, and had no de- 
sign to teach any thing respecting it, how can we, in ex- 
pounding his language, bring geology, as it now is, to bear 
upon our interpretation ? So far as I have any know- 
ledge of the laws of exegesis, this cannot be done with 
any degree of propriety. The circumstances, philosophy, 
science, opinions in any respect, which attended or be- 
longed to any ancient writer, are all proper and even ne- 
cessary objects of consideration, when we are endeavour- 
ing to explain his words. But if vaodern sciences are to 
be resorted to in order to explain them — sciences of 
which he knew nothing, and therefore could teach no- 
thing — then we do not interpret the sense of an ancient 
writer, we do not make a sense out of his words, but (as 
the Germans express it) we interpret one into his words 
(hineinexegesiren). Shall we undertake to defend or 
practise such a uffre^ov ^poVe^ov as this, in hermeneutics ? 

If this will not find sober advocates, (and I think it 
will not,) then I do not see why we are bound to tra- 
vitfse the earth and dig deep into its bowels, in order to 
determine what Moses has taught us in Gen. i. Professor 
Sedgwick has indeed expressed himself on this subject in 
such a general way, f that he may possibly escape ani- 

• StudenU' Cabinet Library of Useful Tracts, No. XIX. 
t See Hitchcock, &c. — Stiidents' Cabinet Library^ No. XIX. 
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madversion by making out a particular meaning, which 
Tiis readers would not naturally discover. But if I rightly 
understand the attitude of his mind, (I hope that I do 
not,) when he wrote the paragraph to which I have now 
referred, it was that of contempt and ridicule of those 
who differ from him in the manner of interpreting the 
Mosaic cosmogony. He speaks of their '* making a 
world after a pattern of their own ;" — of their " shifting 
and shuffling the old strata of the earth, and then dealing 
them out in such a way as to play the game of an igno- 
rant or dishonest hypothesis ;" — of their " shutting their 
eyes to facts, and denying the evidence of their senses ;" 
— of their " shameful want of knowledge of the funda- 
mental facts they presume to write about ;" — of their 
" dishonouring the literature of their country by Mosaic 
Geology and Scripture Geology . . . while they have 
overlooked the aim and end of Revelation, tortured the 
book of life out of its proper meaning, and wantonly con- 
trived to bring about a collision between natural pheno- 
mena aud the Word of God.'* In this class of men he 
includes " the Buggs and the Penns — the Nolans and the 
Formans ;" and to this list Professor H. has added Fair- 
holme himself, of whom such an enhghtened scholar and 
fair-minded judge as Sharon Turner speaks in the highest 
terms of respect. 

How far Messrs. Bugg, Penn, and others may de- 
s<^rve a seat in the very humble place that the English 
Professor has assigned them, I do not know, as I have 
never read their works ; and if I had, I should not feel 
myself well qualified to judge of their geological offences. 
But one thing seems to me quite plain, and even to lie 
on the very face of such a paragraph as that from Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick, — viz. that he assumes for himself a largo 
share of knowledge and of infalHbility — of knowledge, 
not only of geology but of sacred philology — of infallibi- 
lity, inasmuch as he decides ex cathedra upon a subject 
of immense magnitude and intricacy with a categorical 
air, and seems to look down contemptuously on all con- 
tradiction, or even question of his opinions. He speaks 
of the Bible as though, in the first place, it is impossible 
112 
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tbat it should contradict his views of geology ; and, in^ 
the second, as though he had so studied and investigated 
it, as to know for certainty that its representations agree 
with his own views. 

But there is more than one seemingly unequivocal evi- 
dence to my mind, that the English Professor has dug 
as little, and as shallow, for Hebrew roots, as he thinks 
the Penns, and Nolans, and others have for rocks ; and 
I have yet to inquire, yea I actually despair of learning, 
how geology can tell us what Moses meant, or settle the 
interpretation of the Hebrew language. When it can be 
proved that Moses himself was in the same plight as a 
modern geologist, and that he meant to teach something 
respecting their favourite science, then we may begin the 
consideration of this subject anew. 

Indeed philologists have fair ground of strong com- 
plunt against many of the geologists in regard to the 
matter under consideration. They would be entitled to 
ask. Where, among them all, is one profound critic and 
interpreter of the Scriptures, or where has there ever 
been one ? This is a question, too, which is somewhat 
radical in a business like our present one. Our inquiry 
is. What does the langiia^e oi Moses mean ? W^e pro- 
pose to solve this question simply by philology. They 
tell us we must not so construe Moses as to contradict 
their geology ; and that geology must be called in as the 
final umpire, where doubt and dispute may ari^e. We 
make the appeal from such a court, and say the cause is 
coram nonjudice. They remonstrate, because they will 
not be contradicted. They are sure that their decision 
of a scientific nature about the age of the earth must be 
well grounded. As philologists we say — Be that so or 
not, it is nothing to the question what the record of 
Moses means. If they please, let it be a question, whether 
Moses has taught wrongly or rightly ; but it never can 
be a question with philologists, whether modern science 
is to be the final judge of what an ancient writing means. 
That is as settled as the first principles of interpretation, 
and as the first laws of reason and the human mind in re- 
lation to this subject. After all due allowance for the 
VOL. IV. NO. XX. H- 113 
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manner in which a writer has communicated Ms thoughts, 
the costume he has put upon them, and the design which 
he had in view, the common principles of interpreting 
words must be carried through and through. The spe- 
culatist may start back, — ^the bigot may remonstrate, and 
say that his creed will be overthrown, — ^the geologist 
may cry out against it, and aver that science must decide 
what the Bible can mean ; but with all .this the philolo- 
gist, as such, has nothing to do. One simple thing is his 
business, and this is merely to seek, by the aid of usnai, 
well known, and established principles of interpretation, 
after what his author has said or declared. This done, 
his work is at an end. To attack the sentiment thus 
educed, is indeed within the power of geologists, and of 
others also ; but to show that the sentiment of the author 
is not what philology has educed from his words, is a dif- 
ferent thing from examining rocks or assaying ores. 

I hope that my suggestions will not be misundetstood. 
No design of attacking geologists is couched under them. 
I have taken occasion from what some of them have said 
to give my views of the true state of this question, and 
to show where the ultimate appeal must be, when we 
<*ome to ask, What does the record of Moses mean ? If 
I have satisfied the reader that philology (rather than 
geology) must investigate and judge of this, then we are 
prepared to consider such philological investigation as the 
sequel may exhibit. 

Professor H. suggests,* that Gen. i, has ever been a 
locus vexatissimus to the critics. But when he intimates, 
here and repeatedly elsewhere, that it has been so inde- 
pendently of geology^ he is surely mistalk^n as to the sub- 
stance of his opinion. He tells us that the older critics 
differ endlessly about the meaning of G^n. i. ; and this 
was before the science of geology existed. But in reply 
to this, we may obviously say, that something thought to 
be geology, or geogony, has existed from the earliest ^es 
of philosophy. It is necessary to do nothing more than 
simply to mention the names of Plato, Aristotle, and 

• See Students* Cabinet Library of Useful Tracts, No. XIX. 
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Lucretius, in order to recal to the mind of a well-in- 
formed reader what epeculations htLve been indulged in 
regard to the formatit&n of die earth. In all ages this has 
been a great and perplexing problem. The old com- 
mentators had their full "share in this perplexity. Hence 
we see that all their theories, almost without exception, 
are built on the nature oftkhigs as viewed by them, and 
not simply on the meaning of Words as employed by 
Moses. I do pot intend to assert that there have been 
no diversities of opinion which are of a philological na- 
ture, respecting any portion of the first chapter of Genesis ; 
but I am warranted in staying that there has been as little 
diversity here, as respecting any other part of the Old or 
New Testament, except what has been occasioned by the 
speculations of naturalists and geogonists. Indeed, I 
scarcely know of any part of tbe Scriptures which affords 
less room for philological differences of opinion, than the 
words of Moses in Gen. i. 

But it is time for proof rather than assertion ; and to 
the proof let tts go, in regard to those passages on which 
our whole controversy with some geologists rests. 

One great problem has been to know what is the mean- 
ing of K^IS in Gen. i. 1. 

" XT 

Our English translation gives the meaning of the word 
by employing the verb crente. The translators, doubt- 
less, meant by this to designate the idea that God in the 
beginning, or first of all, brought into existence^ by his 
sovereign and creative power, the elements of which the 
heavens and the earth are composed. Were they in the 
right when they so rendered the word ? 

I cannot entertain a doubt that they were. I do not 
argue this merely from the etymological force or mean- 
ing of the verb lit*12t» nor yet from any uniform usus lo- 

^tumt^i in respect to this word. Like the word create in 
£agl]sla, or creo in Latin, or 9ro/su in Greek, it may 
mean to form, mould, Jashiony gitte birth to or bring into 
«eititenc9^ in any way, or by the use of any instrumental 
causes ; — also to occasion^ to estdhUsh, to constitute, to 
makey in such a sense as to arrange things, so as that a 
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particular object should exist or occurrence should take 
place ; and other significations it may have of a nearl^r 
allied nature. Thus we say in English : * God created all 
things out of nothing ; he crectted man, viz. made him 
out of the dust of the earth ;~-God creates Jerusalem a 
rejoicing, i. e. he makes or constitutes her joyful ; — God 
makes peace and creates evil, i. e. he is the author of, or 
occasions, or brings about happiness and misery ;' — and 
thus in a multitude of cases. We say of a king : < He 
creates many offices or officers, i. e. he constitutes, or ap- 
points, or establishes many.' We say of a seditious 
man : < He created great disturbance, i. e. occasioned it 
or excited it.' And all this, or nearly all this, variety of 
signification belongs plainly to the Hebrew verb {<n3. 

The cases are somewhat numerous and quite plain, where 
it is employed as parallel or synonymous with the verbs 

T^tt^y to make, and "IV^ to form or fashion. Of this the 

T T - T 

reader may assure himself by looking at the Hebrew ori- 
ginal in Gen. i. 26, (HB^WO comp. with i. 27 (N^3 ) ; 

• . T T 

and so in Gen. v. 1 ; Isa. xlv. 12 ; xli. 20 ; Isa. xlv. 18, 
(par. with 'HV*) ; xliii. 7. 

~ T 

The passages in which ^J*^^ seems plainly to mean 

T T 

create, in the highest sense of this word, are the follow- 
ing, — viz. Gen. ii. 3, . . . . all his works, which God 

created for mahingy DSXtfV/ • • • K*13' So the ori- 

-:- TT 

ginal runs ; and the idea seems to have been very im- 
perfectly understood by most interpreters. Even Rosen- 

miiller makes the signification of DSttfV/ out^ by 

translating it elahorando, q. d. God created the world, 
by laboriously operating upon it. How little this con- 
sists with the Mosaic record, which every where presents 
us with a God said, Let there he^ and there was ; or as 
the Psalmist sublimely and beautifully expresses it, " He 
spake and it was done, he commanded and it stood fast*^ 
116 
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— how little congruity with all this there is in even Rosen- 
niiiler's interpretation, readers of taste can scarcely fail 
to discern. The ^ain and obvious meaning, to my own 
mind, is — which God created hy makings or in respect to 
making. The writer means to aver,* that God rested 
from all his worhs^ which, after he had created the ma- 
terial, he had performed in moulding and fashioning it. 
What constitutes the peculiar critical value of this p^- 
sage is, that a distinction between the meaning of K'HZl 

and nB^y> when thus employed together in relation to 

the subject of creation, is clearly indicated. That dis- 
tinction is again kept up in Gen. ii. 4, where the creation 
(D}i*13n3) of the heavens and the earth seems to be 

distinguished from the making (Dlti^V), i« e. forming 

or fashioning the various things which adorned the world 
after it was brought into being. 

In Num. xvi. 30, is a passage which forcibly illustrates 
the higher sense of the verb {{'13. « If God nNHl 

T T T • : 

K*nil^> lit* should create a creation, and the earth 

should open her mouth and swallow them up," viz. Korah 
and his company. There the idea most evidently is, 
^ If God should bring about or accomplish a thing alto- 
gether new and unheard of.' This casts light on the 
force of the verb t«J1Sl, as used to designate an original 

Tt 

act of creation. 

In the sense of creating from nothing, the verb in 
question seems to be plainly employed in Ps. cxlviii. 5, 
** Let [the heavens] praise the name of Jehovah, for he 
commanded, and they were created!* So in Isa. xl. 26, 
" Who hath created these things?*' viz. the heavens. 
Isa. xlii. 5, " Jehovah, the creator (KTlS) of the hea- 

• • 

vens." Isa. xlv. 7, " He who creates darkness," referring, 
no doubt, to Gen. i. 2 — 5. Isa. xlv. 18, " Jehovah, the 
creator of the heavens." Isa. Ixv. 17, 18, " Behold! I 
create new heavens and a new earth . . . rejoice for ever 
in that which I create!* Here the epithets new not only 
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intimate that Ged ei!ieiit«d[ die lieaisem aod the easth ia 
former tiiaes> but thai, by 9, UJiq pow^> he will agaiA 
cause a hfiavea aBdai). ooptllk to hft* wbiich did not belore 
exist. 

Usu» loqumidiy theo^ leaver us no room to doubt that 
the verb icy^k '"^- ^^^ ^^b a meaniog as has been 

T T 

given to it. If there, is any place now in all the Bible 
where such a meaning is demanded, it is surely Gen. i. 1 ; 
for if the heavens and the earth were not created in the 
BiiGiNNiNx;, what, was the beginning antecedently to 
this ? If any one should say with Plato and Aristotle— .- 
The world, as to its materials, was eternal. My answer 
is — Then there was no beginning'^ But Moses believed 
and taught that there was a beginning. 

One thiflg more may be said, which 1$, that il the verb 
tdS ^oe^ not mean to create in the highest sense» then 

T T 

the Hebrews had no word by which they could designate 
this idea. This is not only improbable, but directly con- 
tvary to the opinion of P^uU who tells us» (Heb^ xi^ 3^) 
that " the worlds were framed by the Word of God; so 
that things which are seen were not made of things which 
do appear," i. e« they were made out of nothing. Thi» 
settles the contooversy, if auQr tbcif e may be, what M*^ 

T T 

must mean in Gen. i. 1. 

As to other shades of meaning in respect to this 
word, the reader may find them in Gen. i. 27, where^or- 
mation from materials already exiting is designated. So 
in G^en. v. I, 2, 4 ; vi. 7 ; and probably in i. 21 ; also in 
Deut. iv. ^; Ps. kxxix. 47 (48); Ps. ci*. 18 (19') ; 
Ps. civ. 3iO; £ccl. xii. 1 ; Isa. xl. 28 ; xliii* h 7, 15 ; 
xlv. 12, 18 (perhaps so in the second case in which the 
word is used); Uv. 16; £zek. xxi. 30 (35) ; xxviii. 13; 
Mai. ii. la 

Other examples occur in which the sense is, to causey 
occasion, bring about, constitute, &c. without particularly 
marking the manner of effecting this: £xod. xxxiv. 10, 
nK*lJ3 done, accomplished ;J Ps. li. 10 (11); Ps. 

• • • 

Ixxxix. 12 (13)> constituted; Isa. iv. 5; Hh, ^Qt %liv. 7> 
US 
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(in the second case) ; xh. 8 ; xlviii. 7 ; hrn* 19 ; bv. 18, 
(m the second instance) ; Jer. xxxi. 2% 

I remark, in addition to this, that the verh in Piel has 
another and different sense, viz. to cuf, cut dowr^y hew 
out, e. g. Josh. xvii. 15, 18 ; £zek. xxiii. 27 ; xxi. 24. 

But this form of the verb Buxtorf derives from H^ 5 

T T 

and the origin may be a matter of doubt, inasmuch as 
the Arabic has both the roots {if^l and n*ll 

These, I believe, are all the cases in which }}*^2 is 

T » 

employed in the Hebrew Scriptures; and from these 
nothing can be derived to favour the hypothesis of some 
geologists, that the matter of the earth is eternal, Paul 
has interpreted the passage for us ; and if he had not, 
the nature of the narration in Gen. L would do it, so as 
to leave no well-grounded doubt. Only look for a mo> 
ment on the course of thought in the writer. After the 
heavens and the earth were created, the earth was still a 

waste and desolation (^T\y\ ^HA)) ^* e. all the furniture 

which was afterwards supplied — all the forms of ani- 
mated and organic being, the divisions of land and water, 
and even the existence of light, as yet were unknown or 
had no being. If God did not bring into existence, then, 
the heavens and the earth at the beginning, what did 
he do ? ^ 

Thus we have the first great event or transaction in 
the formation of the universe. It consisted in bringing 
the materials into being. Professor H., indeed, appears 
6illy to accord with me here, so that he and I have no 
controversy on this subject. But there are geologists 
who doubt all this, or look very grave when it is sug- 
gested, and think that it belongs only to superstition and 
credulity to give credit to it. I once met with a philo- 
sophizing Jew, who strenuously maintained that K^HS 

means only to array, adorn, set in order &c. ; and when 
I asked him how the earth when adorned and set in 
order could still be desolate and wa>ste, as Gen. i. 2 as- 
serts, his reply was, that Moses ought to have put the 
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second verse first. This may provoke a smile from 
some ; but grave geologists are not wanting, who reason 
little, if any more conclusively than this, so far as the 
record of Moses is concerned. 

Having disposed of the word ^}*l^, nothing more re- 
mains, as to the first verse, than to remark, that the 
heavens and the eanrth is Hebrew phraseology to desig- 
nate the universe^ — ^the rh 'rav of Plato and Aristotle, — 
and the whole creation, as this phrase is familiarly em- 
ployed by us. This is evident from the general t^sus lo- 
quendiy and abundantly so from the sequel in Gen. i. 

As to Father Simon's assertion, that " the signification 
of Hebrew words is entirely uncertain, and that there is 
always ground to doubt whether the sense which any 
translator gives to them is the true one,"* — one hardly 
knows which to wonder at most, the hypocrisy of the 
writer and his servile cowering to the rigbt claimed by 
the Pope to determine the sense of Scripture, or the un- 
paralleled effrontery and impudence which he has shown 
towards philology. 

Let us come now to the second verse, on which Pro- 
fessor H. appears to rely as the main support of his 
whole system, so far as it respects a conciliation of it 
with the Scriptures. The object which takes the lead 
in our consideration should of course be the philology. 

Our first attention seems to be claimed by the par- 
ticle *), which stands at the beginning of Gen. i. 2. 

« 

Professor H. says, *< It is quite clear that the first verse, 
at least, may be regarded as independent of the other six 
day."f Accordingly, he' views the transaction recorded 
in it as entirely separate from the six days' work ; I and 
not only so, but he avers that " sound criticism will pro- 
bably allow us to go farther, and to regard the second 
verse of Genesis as a description of the condition of the 
earth, previous to the commencement of the six demiurgic 
days!* 



* Students' Cabinet Library of Useful Tracts, No. XIX. 
t lb. No. XIX. X lb. No. XIX. 
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But how is this to be made out ? The second verse 
is connected with the first here by the particle or con- 
junction "], which looks very much like an indication that 

the narration is simply continued, and that the whole be- 
longs to one and the same period. But the Professor 
quotes a passage from Penn's Geology, which avers 
" that 1 discharges the functions of all the conjunctions, 

both copulative and disjunctive." The Hebrew philolo- 
gist will smile at least as broadly at this criticism in Mr. 
Penn, as Professors H. and Sedgwick do at Mr. Penn's 
geology. The conjunction 1 discharging all the func- 

• 

tions of both the copulative and disjunctive conjunctions 
in the Hebrew language ! Are there any of tne mega- 
losauri, iguanodons, or mastodons of the new geology, 
that exceed the magnitude of such a conjunction ? Vav 
has often been called a Protetbs before, by many who 
found it difficult to trace out and recognize all its fea- 
tures ; but never before was I aware that this Proteus 
had become so large as to cover more ground than 
Typhoeus of old. " But Michaelis," we are told, " gives 
it 37 different significations, and Noldius upwards of 
70." Be it so : any one who knows fully the fashion of 
Michaelis' philology will wonder that he stopped short of 
twice that number ; and as for Noldius, this is quite a 
matter of moderation in him. Good Father Schleusner 
has, in like manner, no less than 32 meanings for xa/, 
the corresponding Greek particle in the New Testa- 
ment, besides another head of " baud raro abundat," 
and another of " interdum deficit." Mr. Penn therefore 
does not stand quite alone in his philology. Examples 
of such unbounded license in making out meanings for 
words, and such undistinguishing descriptions of the use 
of words, may be found in many of the older critics, as 
often and as easily as the art of making gold among the 
old alchymists, or composing spells to drive away evil 
spirits among the enchanters ; and, by the by, they are 
entitled to about as much credit. 

Vav supplying the place of all the conjunctives and 
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disttactives of the Hebrew language 1 A siogular pe>9ple, 
indeed, the Jews must have been, to have coined so 
many other words as they have done, in order to design 
nate the different lights and shades of these classes of 
words. The bygone days of criticism might not have 
been astonished at such an assertion as that of Mr. 
Penn ; hut the present time will look on it as Professor 
Sedgwick does upon his geological knowledge. 

Nor does the appeal to Rosenmiiller's authority con- 
vince us any better, who, it would seem, translates it by 
a, word equivalent to the English afterwm'd^ But who 
is the Rosenmuller in qu,estion? Not (as Prof. H. 
seen)s here and throughout his essays to have supposed) 
Rosenmiiller the Son^ the recent and eminent Hebraist 
and critic, but Rosenmuller the Father, who wrote 
easy, flowing, moderate, although useful notes on the 
New Testament, and speculated on Antiquissima Tel- 
Iwris Sistoria, — a scholar in Hebrew, I may add, from 
whom posteaquam, as a translation of *|, would not be 

UDexpecte4^ 

One thing, however, can be said with truth respecting 
Gen. i. 2, viz. that of course it relates what took place in 
the ordj^ of time c^ter the act of creation related in the 
first verse. The general sense of the verse would not be 
materially injured by translating it thus: Afterwwrds 
the eour^ wa^ without form, S^c. But to make out such 
a sense from *}, which here is simply the sign of connec- 

tion between the first and second verse, would be no 
small departure from the plain and obvious principles of 
Hebrew grammar and lexicography. 

Beyond all doubt, the earth must first exist as to its 
constituent materials, before a wctste and desolate condi- 
tion of it could exist. Gen. i. 1 asserts the first, Gen. i. 2 
the second. But what is the waste and, desolate condj- 

tion described by the IPQI ^Hi^ of the Hebrew ? 

The word ^T\p\ is by no means an unfrequent one, 
and seems to be so plain as to its meaning, and withal so 
uniform, as scarcely to admit of a doubt concerning it. 
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It come» from the obsokte root nHJ^ Cfaald. NfT]^ 

which signifies to he toetste or desert (vastus, desertus 
fuit.) Tha Arabic abo has ^HJl) vacuus f emptffn 

Hence, in all the cases where il appears in the Hebrew 
Kble, it designates waMe, desert, inamty, i. e. some- 
thitig which is entirely void of any fruit, production, orna- 
ment, furniture, buildings, &c, according to the nature of 
the thing to which it is applied. Thus, when predicated 
of a city, it designates the destruction or ruinous state 

of it, e. g. Isa. xxiv. 10, citi/ of inn> i* e. of waste, 
i. q. wasted or desolated dty. It is applied to empty 
space, e. g. Job xxiv. 7, " He stretches out the north over 

^nri)" 1* e. empty space. It designates the nothing' 
n^s or nihility of idols, e. g. 1 Sam. xii. 21 (bis.) It is 
applied also to the makers of idols in Isa. xliv. 9- It de-r 
signates meire nihUitify in Isa. xl. 17 (parallel with ]^({ 

and p£)t<(); and so in Isa. xl. 2^; xli. 29 ; xxix. 21 ; 

xlix. 4. It is applied also to a pathless desert, destitute 
of all vegetation,, water, &c., e. g. Job vi. 18; Deut. 
xxxii. 10 ;. Job xii. 4 ; Ps. cvii. 40. It also meaos/rw^- 
tra^ i^ e. in vain, for nothing, for no cause of reason, e. g. 
Isa. xlv. 18, 19. 

• 

These are aU the cases where ^tHD ^ employed in 
tlie Hebrew Scriptures, except when it is joined with 

y^2, as in Gen. i. 2. In such a case, the two words 
united express, in a most intense manner, the idea of a 

desolate and wa^te condition. The word ^115 comes 
from a root that is obsolete in Hebrew, viz. nPlS' 

but the Arabic ^^ (^Hi) has preserved the root, 

and this has the sense of vacuus et inanisfuxt, which k 
almost the same that T\T\P\ (the root of ^ilM) meansi. 



T T 



In thia way it is made plain, that ^TX!^ means emptiness^ 
imnitym, It is used but three times in the Bible, and then 

always as joined with inn> in order to make out an 
intense expression, by thus uniting two words together 
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that are synonymous, or nearly so. Thus in Isa. xxxiv. II, 

it is said of Idumea, that " the line of ^Hn [waste] 

shall be stretched over it, and the stones of IH^/' i« c- 
the plummet of emptiness. The prophet thus represents 
Idumea as measured out with line and plummet for total 
and entire destruction. So in Jer. iv. 24, << I beheld the 

earth, and lo ! it was ^HIll ini^)" i« e. like its origi- 

T 

nal, chaotic, waste, and desolate condition. So the sequel 
shows. * He beheld no man, — the birds of heaven were 
all fled, — ^the fruitful place was a wilderness, — ^the cities 
were laid waste, — and the Lord said. The whole land 
shall be desolate.' 

If now there are any words in the Hebrew language 
which are capable of expressing a state completely waste 
and void, desolate as to any production, ornament, fruit, 
buildings, inhabitants, organized or animated beings, &c. 

the words IJl!!! IHi^ are the very ones. It was im- 

T 

possible that Moses should have described more strongly 
the chaotic and desolate state that followed the original 
creation, and preceded the forming and fashioning of the 
elementary matter in various ways, and the filling of the 
earth with organized and animated beings. 

It is in vain to contend against this view of the subject. 
Not only the language itself confirms it, but all the se- 
quel of the narrative does the same. Professor H. tells 
us, * that " all the elementary principles of matter already 
existed and were at work, and that this chaos was not an 
absolute and real one, but only a comparative one." Yet 
after allowing that some of the chemical affinities may 
have existed, and gravitation (for ought we know) may 
have been at work ; yet there was no light nor heaty for 
the 1iK> which God created on the first day, seems to 
designate both these ; and, in fact, they are almost inse- 
parably connected together in nature. What then could a 
world without light or heat, without sun or moon, without 
dry land and without any principle as yet of actual pro- 

* Students' Cabinet Library of Useful Tracts, No. XIX, 
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ductiveness — ^what could such a world do towards furnish- 
ing the unnumbered myriads of organized and animated 
beings, which geologists find, or suppose they find, in the 
second and tertiary rocks and strata ? This question is 
absolutely and finally decisive of the whole matter, unless 
we can show that this chaotic state was merely that 
which succeeded some catastrophe of our world, and pre- 
ceded the fitting it up for its present races of inhabitants. 
Nothing can be more destitute of any scriptural basis, 
however, than such a theory as this. Geologists tell us, 
that some two, three, or four (for they are not agreed 
how many), catastrophies came upon our world, before 
the diluvian one in the time of Noah, of which Moses has 
taken such special notice. At one time the world must 
have been burst all in pieces, as it were, and blown up by 
volcanic processes in- its interior, which broke up in un- 
numbered localities, the strata of rocks that had been de- 
posited over the surface of the globe by some preceding 
cataclysms, protruded some of these on the top of others, 
lifted up some masses at all possible angles of elevation, 
and hoisted up others on the top of the masses heaved up 
from beneath. Besides all this destruction or breaking 
up of the regular strata formed by diluvial deposit, the 
volcanic explosions heaved up the everlasting mountains, 
the primitive rocks formed in the depths of the ocean by 
more than Volcanic forges, and smelted in furnaces that 
reached from the arctic circle to Cape Horn, and from 
Cilicia in Asia Minor to the Pacific Ocean that washes the 
eastern shores of the " celestial empire.'* Volcanoes that 
could heave up the Alleghany and the Andes, the Taurus 
and Caucasus ridges, and the Himmala group, with others 
of like character, must have been serious ones indeed. 

But not to approach the less grave; I have to ask, 
how, in the midst of all these successive catastrophies of 
the earth, it fared with the celestial worlds, the sun, and 
moon, and stars ? Were they also blown up, or covered 
with profound and terrific cataclysms ? It may be so ; 
but not a word of all this is to be found in the Bible. 
Nay, so far are we from such a supposition on the part of 
him who wrote Gen. i., that he represents the sun, moon, 
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and stars* as coming ioto ^ktenee as luTninetrieSy oiily 
on the Jhv/rth day of the creatioB. Prof. H. thinks that 
the sacred writer speaks (in Gen. i. 14—18), merely of 
^< assigning to the heavenly bodies thei)r oi&ces on that 
day ;" and Hensler, the German ^culator on this sub- 
ject, supposes, that the sun, and moon, -and stars were ^1 
made on the first day, hut that ihe fog and mist frote the 
earth, which had newly emerged from the ocean, were so 
intense, that none of them oame to shioe out clearly, ear- 
lier than the fourth day. * 

* Bishop Patrick's theory was that of -an elemental ehaos ; and 
at the beginning of his commentary he argues for such a chaos, be- 
tween the first production of which, and the creation of light, be 
ifliagines an indefinite period. He then supposes a WoVk df six 
days. 

Rosenmiiller again, 4lbe German commentator and critic, con- 
ceives a previous earth, or a first production, and a subsequent re- 
novation. 

The chief difficulty in the way of this supposition, is the work of 
the fourth day, of which, by our translation, it is said — *' L^t tbere 
be lights in the firmament of the heaven to divide the ^y from the 
night ; and let them be for signs, and for seasons, and for days, «Bd 
years : and let them be for lights in the firmament of the .heaven to 
|;ive light upon the earth : and it was so. And God made two 
great lights ; the greater light to rule the day, and the lesser light 
to rule the night : he made l^e Stars also. And God set thtfta in 
the firmament of the heaven to give tight upon the euth, and to 
rule over the day, and over the night, and to divide the %ht from 
the darkness : and God saw that it was good. And the evening 
and the morning were the fourth day." 

Even Granville Penn contributes some help to the sohitidti of 
this difficulty, when he tells us that the deseiip^on in the first chap- 
ter of Genesis proceeds not in the order of the creation actually, 
but in its order optically. 

Biit the most complete solution of this difficulty of which we 
know, has been furnished by Rosenmuller. On the fourth day he 
says, that *' if any one who is conversant with the genius of the 
Hebrew, and free from any previous bias of his judgment^ will read 
the words of this article in their natural connection ; he will imme- 
diately pet*ceive that they import a direction or determination of the 
heavenly bodies to certdin uses which they were to supply to the 
earth. The words niKO "f*!* (in the 14th verse) are not to be se- 
parated fVom the rest, or to be rendered ' fiant luimnaria,' let there 
be lights — that is, ' let lights be made ;' but rather * let lights be,' 
— that is, ' serve in the expanse of heaven' — ' inserviant in expanso 
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Of all this, tnywever, Moses has given no intimfttion. 
His narrative, as it seems to me, does not admit of such 
an interpretation. The whole matter, as it lies before us 
in the tecord, is very simple. In the beginmng, i. «. first 
of all, <jfr that which commenced the process of creation, 
tras the bringing into existence the material elements, 
OQt of which, the heavens and the earth were afterwards 
constructed and adorned. Then followed the chaotic 
state, at least of the earth's elements ; and can we doubt 
that the same was the case with the elements of the hea- 
venly bodies too ? inasmuch as it was not until the fourth 
day that they were arranged, and reduced to order, and 
applied to their uses. It was with them as with the 
earth ; the chaotic preceded the arranged and well-or- 

coelorum' — for distinguishing between day and night, and let them 
be, or serre for s^s, and for seasons, and for days and years. 
For we are to observe that the verb TVT^ to be in construction with 
the prefix h * for,' is generally employed to express the direction or 
determination of a thing to an end, and not the production of the 
thing — for example, Numbers x. 31 ; Zechariah viii. 19, and in 
many other places." 

He further argues thus — " But the difference between the sin- 
gular *pi* and the plural vtry in the 14th verse, demands a corres- 
ponding difference in the interpretation; and, therefore, if we 
would make that difference Uterally apparent, we must thus literally 
interpret — ' Fiat, luminaria in firmamento coeli ad dividendum inter 
diem et noctem, ut sint, in signa, et tempora, et in dies, et in annos,^ 
et sint ad illuminandum super terram.' That is * Fiat ut luminarin 
sint in signa &c. et ad illuminandum &c.' The particle ^ signifies 
' ut* in three hundred passages, and vfn signifies * ut sint' in seve- 
ral of them. This interpretation therefore yifelds this literal sense 
in our language — * Let it be, that the lights in the firmament of 
heaven, for dividing between the day and the night, be for signs, 
and lor seasons, and for days, and years.* — that is finally — * Let the 
lights in the firmament of heaven, for dividing between the day and 
night, be for signs, and for seasons, and for days and years ; and 
let them be for lights in the firmament of the heaven, to give light 
upon the earth ; and it was so :' so that flosenmiiller's induction 
from the construction of this passage is, * de determinatione astro- 
rum ad certos quosdam usus orbi terrarum prsestandis, esse sermo- 
nem — ^non de productione' — or that the narrative in these verses 
respects the determination of the heavenly bodies to the perform- 
anfee of some certdin uses to the earth — not to the production of 
thtise bodies." 
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dered condition. On the first day, i. e. the beginning of 

the first part of the light-season, the element of l^ght^ 
and no doubt of heai (for "^iix^ means light and JieeU), was 
created. The God of nature has so united these^ that 
heat can scarcely ever be fully developed without naani- 
festing that light attends it ; or light scarcely ever deve- 
loped, unless attended by heat. These two principles, 
moreover, are now well known to enter into the compo- 
sition (I believe we may almost confidently say) of all, or 
nearly all bodies. They are each known to exist in a 
latent state. That light is latent, is as well capable of 
demonstration as that heat is latent. All the powers of 
matter, all its properties and affinities, are beyond a ques- 
tion modified by the presence of light or heat, in the de- 
veloped or the latent state. Electricity, galvanic power, 
magnetic action, are all probably modifications of the ac- 
tion of these elements, or, at any rate, these are intimately 
connected with them. To what an extent chemical aflB- 
nities may depend on their separate, combined, or modi- 
fied action, it is beyond the bounds of human reason in 
the present state of the sciences to determine. 

If the reader has any difficulty in conceiving how light 
could exist or be created, before the sun and stars were 
arranged in their present order, it must be only because 
he is unacquainted with the present state of science in 
regard to this element. Even before the time of New- 
ton, the famous Des Cartes suggested that light might 
be a subtle fluid diffused through the universe, which 
was acted upon and rendered palpable by the presence of 
the sun, when above the horizon, rather than flowed from 
that body. In Newton's lifetime, Dr. Hooke and Huy- 
gens urged the theory of Des Cartes. Euler again re- 
vived it. Dr. Young adopted it, with very scientific il- 
lustrations; and since his time, Dufresnel, A. L. Cauchy, 
M. Pouillet, Sharon Turner, and many others, with some 
slight modifications, have embraced and defended it. It 
bids fair soon to become the general belief of philoso- 
phers. Yet, certain as it is tliat there is latent light in 
every part of matter, and much light that never can be 
said to proceed from the sun, yet that his beams have a 
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cheering, warming, quickening, and life-giving influence, 
there can be no doubt. The presence of the sun is ne- 
cessary to vegetation, and to animal vigour, if not life. 
It matters not whether the light that appears to flow from 
the sun actually radiates from him, or whether his pre- 
sence above the horizon occasions all the present pheno- 
mena of light. Philosophers may dispute about this; 
but the beneficence of God is altogether conspicuous in 
providing for our world a sun, whether he radiates light, 
or otherwise causes a development of it. One other 
thing is equally plain and true, as facts now abundantly 
show, — ^viz. that light and heat in a latent state, and in 
some cases in a developed state, exist in all parts of our 
world, and doubtless of other worlds, separately from any 
present proveable or even probable injluence of the sun. 
The reader who wishes for a popular, but still an able, 
lucid, and satisfactory account of this, may read the third 
letter in Turner's Sacred History, Vol. I. 

It has been disputed whether light and heat are ma- 
terud substances ; but as they can be absorbed, refracted, 
reflected, and radiated, if they are not material, they are 
at least modifications of what is material — they possess 
attributes which are kindred to those of paatter. But 
the discussion of this is not important to our present pur- 
pose. It is sufficient to remark, that light and heat seem 
to be a kind of anima mundi, when considered in a phi- 
losophical point of view. They are so tenuous and subtle, 
as to leave the question doubtful whether they are ac- 
tually to be classed with material substances ; yet do 
they, or at least one of them, belong more or less to the 
composition of all material bodies ; and with all this sub- 
tilty, this spirituality (as it were), they are agents that 
can be employed so as to change the face of heaven and 
earth, and complete almost all the processes by which the 
laws of nature are carried into execution. Had Plfito 
understood this subject, he might have written of the 
'^v^ri xogfiou much more significantly and intelligibly 
than he has now done. 

Is it mere imagination in me, when I say, that the ac- 
count of the world's formation bears an analogy to the 
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account of the creation of man ? God first formed his 
body out of the dust of the c;round, then he breathed 
into the lifeless mass the breath of life, and man became 
a living soul. And the like to this happened as to the 
material world at large, or (in all probability) the mate- 
rial universe. In the beginning God created the grosser 
substance of which the worlds celestial and material con- 
sist. Then to this chaotic, and as it were inanimate and 
unproductive mass, he added light and hettt^ the soul as 
it were of the material universe. The Spirit of God 
which moved upon the waters, i. e. brooded over them 

as it were (HfimD incvhated)^ did not move in 

• • • 
vain. He prepared them for the great event that was to 

follow — the creation of light and heat. These new guests 
were to be received and welcomed by the chaotic mass, 
on which darkness more than Egyptian had rested, and 
where wild disorder and desolation reigned. God said. 
Let there he lights and all was cheerful, and peaceful, and 
reduced to order. Then follow, in natural succession, 
the perfecting of the work thus begun. All was now in 
readiness to proceed. The atmosphere is created on the 
second day, for this was necessary to animal and vegetable 
life. The dry land is next called forth, and covered with 
herbs and fruit trees. Vegetables are thus provided for 
animals before they are formed. The celestial firma- 
ment, orderly and stated light and heat as occasioned by 
the heavenly bodies, come next, in order to prepare for 
the growth and maturity of fruits and plants. If the 
reader is disposed to ask. Why were not the heavenly 
luminaries made before the creation of the plants and 
fruit trees ? It may be difficult to answer the question, 
why the Creator preferred this arrangement to the other ; 
and we need not undertake to do so. It is enough to 
say, that light and heat already existed ; for these had 
been created ihe first day. Plants did not, according to 
the first arrangement of all, absolutely need sola/r light. 
But even if we put this entirely out of account, it will b^ 
seen that the very next day after the creation of the 
herbal and the dendral world, the luminaries of the skies 
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were pouring their beams down upon them. Thus there 
was a specific natural object to be accomplished by the 
Creator, by that which took place on the fourth day. 

* But why «««, moon, and stars ? If light and heat, 
day and night, already existed, or had existed, then were 
they provided for ; and the sun and all the celestial bo- 
dies might be dispensed with, so far as it respects the 
earth. Light and heat might exist without them ; and 
day and night were as regular before the sun shone, if 
Moses is to be credited, as they were after he appeared 
in his full strength and in his apparent diurnal revolutions.* 
So may many of my readers naturally exclaim ; and I 
must try to remove their difficulties before I proceed in 
the remarks Lwas about to make. Many of them, pos- 
^bly, have been not a little perplexed, even to ditine 
how there could have been three datfs and nights before 
the heavenly luminaries were arranged. 

The removal of doubts on this subject seems now to 
be less difficult than formerly, when the nature of light 
and heat, and the phenomena of the heavens, were much 
less anderstood than at present. That light could exist, 
and did exist, and does exist, independently of the sun, 
we can no longer doubt. Who does not know that astro- 
nomers have not only discovered luminous regions in the 
heavens, but that some of these have been observed to be 
gradually contracting themselves, and growing as it were 
into fixed stars, << e, suns, perhaps, of other systems of 
worlds. Even the comets that belong to our solar system 
seem to be undergoing contraction and solidification. 
One of the comets whose course is limited within the 
orbit of Jupiter, as calculated by Encke, seems to be 
. without any nucleus, or any regular or well defined form. 
, Stars are seen through it, — ^its figure is somewhat circu- 
lar, and it has no tail. Can he, who even now continues 
tbus to dispose of the celestial luminaries and light, have 
been wanting in power, when he was putting forth his 
highest and all-creative and dispositive energies to make 
day and night to the earth without the aid of the present 
celestial luminaries ? Even if the exertion of his special 
power in making alternations of light and darkness be 
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doubted or denied, what hinders ns from supposing that, 
from the very first, the earth had its diurnal motion 
around its axis, and that luminous celestial phenomena, 
like those which astronomy now discovers, imparted to it 
the light of the first three days ? He who can doubt 
this, or find any serious difficulty in it, must, to be con- 
sistent with himself, doubt whether God could say. Let 
light hcy and light spring into existence. Amid a world 
of astounding wonders, like those of the creation, why 
should we be stumbled at a small exertion of divine 
power and skill, analogous even to what astronomers now 
see with telescopic vision, if not with the naked eye ? 

Enough for this. ' But why must the sun, and moon, 
and stars be introduced at all ?' Not, I answer, in order 
simply to make day and night. Other purposes were to 
be subserved by them. These were also '* to mark sea- 
sons, and times, and years," Gen. vi. 14. The constitu- 
tion of these as luminaries in their respective orbits and 
places, was a new thing, a new arrangement of the Maker 
of heaven and earth. Light existed before ; but /«mt- 
nariesy with regular circles of movement which would 
measure times and seasons, did not yet exist. That the 
orbicular motion of the heavenly bodies existed from the 
day in which their gross material was created, t. e» from 
the first day or the beginning, has been sometimes as- 
sumed ; but it cannot be proved, nor does it seem to be 
very probable, so far as the Mosaic account is concerned. 
At any rate, the revolution of the heavenly bodies 
through space, as luminaries, did not .exist until the 
fourth day. 

Whether the light that shone from above upon the 
earth, during the three first days of creation, was con- 
tracted, and then united with the sun and other celestial 
bodies, is a question that cannot be determined by phi- 
losophy or philology. It seems quite probable that ^ch 
was the case. When God is spoken of as making the 
heavenly luminaries, Moses does not say K*^3) ^ says 

B^y*1> (Gen. i. 16.) This last word is generally and 

habitually employed in Gen. i. to designate the secondary 
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act of creating, if I may so speak, in distinction from the 
first or original one* 

Professor H. has quoted Hensler, Penn, and Rosen- 
miiller [the father], in order to show that the Hebrew of 
Gen. i. 14, seq. maybe, and should be translated. Let 
lights he for distinguishing day and nighty &c. The ob- 
ject of this criticism is to show that the sun and other 
heavenly bodies may have existed from the very first as 
luminous bodies ; but that now, i. e. on the fourth day, a 
new office was assigned to them, viz. that of distinguish- 
ing between day and night, between times, and seasons, 
and years. 

My first answer to all this is, that Professor H. himself 
supposes all matter from the very first to have been en- 
dowed with the same qualities which it now possesses ; 
and that all the processes in nature, connected with the 
development of these qualities, immediately commenced 
their operation.* Of course, then, the sun not only 
caused the three first days, but it was just as much in the 
way of making << the seasons, and times, and years,** as it 
was after the fourth day's work was finished. What was 
accomplished on the fourth day, therefore, by the Maker 
of heaven and earth, I am unable to see, if the ground 
which he takes is stable. 

But I have other reasons for rejecting this interpreta- 
tion. The Hebrew J^^*^i^O ^HS Let luminaries he^ i. e. 

• . *•' 

exist, can no more be rightly interpreted as Hensler, the 

elder Rosenmiiller, and others interpret it, than *TJtJ ^n*> 

Let there he light, can be interpreted in the like way. 
The one is the same as the other, to all intents and pur- 
poses. The object of the writer is evidently the same. 
The context shews this beyond any rational doubt. In 
the first part of v. 14 God says. Let there he luminal 
ries ; in the last part of the very same verse he says, (de- 
signating the purposes for which they were so constitut- 
ed), Let them he for luminaries (D^TIND/* ^^^ ^ i" 



* See Students' Cabinet Library of Useful Tracts, No. XIX. 
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t 

the first part of the verse. n^iiO)» *^ th^JInmumnt of 

• 

heaven^ to give l^ht upon the earth, 8^c, Now what else 
would this last declaration he, if the critics abo^e named 
are in the right, but a simple agere actum, the saying 
over again, totidem verbis, what had the moment before 
been said ? 

But there are other reasons against the proposed in- 
terpretation, in the sequel. Ver. 16 and 17 tell us first 
of the making, then of the disposal of the luminaries in 

question. First, God meuie them, '{J^y^l ; and he nuid® 

them in order to rule the day, Sfc. Then, secondly, 
^ God placed them (|D*1) in the firmament of heaTon, 

iri order to give light,** &c. Here are two distinct, sepa- 
rate, and sequential actions, the making the luminaries, 
and then the disposing of them so as to fulfil the purposes 
for which they were made. The writer has rendered 
his meaning so plain, that we have no room to doubt. 

It needs, indeed, a nice perception of the laws of He- 
brew idiom, in order to distinguish the first JinJiO ^HN 

• • • 

let there he himinaaies^ and the second miKD / 1*n% 

and let them he for lights. But to one who does know 
the niceties of Hebrew idiom, nothing is plainer than the 

distinction. In the first, D*! JtD> *^^ there is the apoco- 

• • • 

pate Future of the verb TVT\ Oo he), used in an Impera- 

T T 

tive way ; and (what is specially to be noticed) used in 
the singtdar number, although the noun that follows 

(n*\ND) is of the plural number. This idiom resembles 

the French, il t/ a des hommes, or qu* ily ait des lumieres, 
or the English, let there he luminaries ; although the lat- 
ter language does not distinguish the verb be as of the 
singular number, while the former does. And thus in 

the Hebrew, ^H^ is singular ; but in ^h1^JD 7 VHI* the 

. • • . T • 

verb Vn is of the third person plural. In respect to the 

T 

former phrases, Rosenmiiller [the son] says : Sit lumi-- 
na, q. d. existat res, nempe luminaria ; qua ratione sem- 
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per exponendae sunt bujusceniodi locutiones ellipticae, 
vulgo pro anomalis habitae, quibus verbum cum nomine 
diversi generis et numeri conjuogitur ; i. e* " the mean- 
ing of n*nND *n^ is, Z*et there be luminaries^ q. d. let 

• • • 

something exist, viz. the luminaries ; in which way ellip- 
tical phrases of this kind are always to he explained^ 
which are usually deemed to be anomalous, since the 
verb is joined with a noun of different number and gen- 
der." 

So thought and spoke the Rosenmiiller, whose opi- 
nion on a subject of Hebrew idiom is always entitled to 
respectful con^deration, and whose judgment in a matter 
like that before us, was hardly exposed to important 
error. I cannot doubt that he is here in the right ; and 
that no other translation of Gen. i. 16 would ever have 
been thought of, had it not been for the real or supposed 
necessities of geology. 

Let us now return from this apparently long digression 
to the consideration of the great question raised on p. 24, 
respecting the chaotic state of the earth as described in 
Gen. i. 2, viz. whether it was only a ruinous condition of 
the earth which preceded the fitting it up anew for its 
present race of inhabitants, and succeeded other stages 
of its existence as the abode of organized animal and ve- 
getable beings. Our digression has been for the purpose 
of finding means more effectually to make progress to- 
ward our ultimate resting-place in regard to this question. 

We have seen that the very substances of light and 
heat are represented by Moses as being created ^ter the 

inin inri state, i. e. the chaotic condition of the earth. 

T 

Three days after this, the luminaries of the skies were 
constituted in their present form, and placed in their 
present order. If then, as Prof. H. and many other ge- 
ologists suppose, there were many hundreds and thou- 
sands of ages of vegetation and animal life upon the 
earth, previous to the creation of the six days, then, so 
far as I can see, and surely so far as the Bible is con- 
cerned, we are left to suppose, that all these must have 
been without light, or heat, or gun, moon, and stars. 
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Ail the wonders of the Mosaie higtory, then, sink into 
insignifiG»9ce compared with this. Vegetation and ani- 
mal life for ten thomand times ten thoosand ages ; with- 
out light, or heat, or air ! The modem sciences of bo- 
tany and zoology teach us, indeed, that all these agents 
are absolutely indispensable to organic life; but why 
should we listen to these rather than to the fossiliferous 
strata — the beds of sand-stone and lime-stone and coal ? 
Prof. Sedgwick looks down, no doubt, with contempt up- 
on the man who can doubt the evidence which " the 
solid frame-work of the globe" places before him, and 
frowns awa}' the humble doubter in a series of miraculous 
productions, whose manner and period of existence reduce 
to insignificance, in comparison with them, the most ex- 
travj^nt tales in all the Hindoo mythology. 

There is no way to meet this difficulty, consistently 
with the Mosaic record, except by shewing that the ca- 
tastrophe which reduced the earth to chaos, extinguished 
the luminaries of the skies also, quenched all the caloric 
of the universe, and annihilated the atmosphere which 
surrounded the globe. All these were part or parcel of 
the six days' creations. So much lies on the very surihce 
of the sacred record. If animal and vegetable beings 
then, existed before the time when God said, Let there 
he lights they either existed without light, and heat, and 
air, or else light and heat and air were destroyed by the 
cataclysm or volcanic eruption which reduced the earth 

to a inm ^nn state. But how could a volcanic eruption 

T 

destroy heat ? Or how could a cataclysm destroy light 
and air ? Yea, let it destroy all these in the earth be- 
neath, how could it extinguish light and heat in the hea- 
vens above ? 

I may go further and say, that Prof. H's mode of con- 
struing Gen. i. 16, viz. Let the luminaries he for making 
the seasons and times, S^c, does not help his cause at all. 
We are still thrown back upon the Jirst day, when light 
and heat were brought into existence. This time Jbllow- 
ed his interminable ages of vegetable and animal exist- 
ence, when the fossiliferous rocks were formed. The 
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NoachiG flood, as be thinks, exhibits only a few and faint 
traces here ami there of the ruins which it occasioned, 
and these are all on the earth's upper strata. The ancient 
l%ht, and heat, and atmosphere, then, were all annihilated 
by cataclysms or volcanoes which took place before God 
re-created these elements on the first and second day : 
Does such a position as this, now quiet our inquisitive 
solicitude as to the wonders of creation, or help to stop 
the mouth of jeering sceptics ? 

What matters it, moreover, that divines^ as well as ge- 
ologists, have sought for such an interpretation of Gen. i. 
as would reconcile it with some of the positions of modern 
geology which they were inclined to admit ? The ques- 
tion whether a space is left, in the account of the chaotic 
state, which is indefinite, and sufficient therefore to cover 
all the ground which geologists demand, does not depend 
on assertion, nor on the theories of geology, nor on the 
supposed imperious demands of this science for the allow- 
ance of such a space — ^but it depends on the plain and 
obvious principles of Hebrew philology and interpreta- 
tion. To these we may make the appeal, without any 
doubt or fear whether our principle is wrong. In the 
application of it, we are indeed exposed to error* But if 
the narration of Moses — ^his designed object in Gen. i. — 
cannot be ascertained and made clear, then I must despair 
of ever interpreting, with any tolerable degree of confi- 
dence, any portion of the Hebrew Scriptures,, and come 
after all to the execrable position of father Simon. 

What is the spontaneous impression of every unpreju- 
diced reader of this chapter, who has never mingled in 
disputes, and is even ignorapt of them ? Is it that Mo- 
ses is merely describing a renovation of the earth, after 
a universal wreck by a deluge or by earthquakes ? 
Would he ever get the impression that light, and heat, 
and air had already existed before, for myriads of ages, 
and been in full operation on the earth, in the production 
and nutrition of plants and animals? Never — never. 
It would seem, then, that some other theory brought in 
upon the Bible should teach him this, before he would 
ever suspect it. ' Moses,' he would naturally think and 
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say, < is describing- to us the Jirst (Origin of all thii^s, the 
rise of << heaven and earth and all that therein is ;" he is 
presenting to us that God, who, as original Creator, de- 
mands the homage of all the creatures whom his power 
has formed, or his bounty sustains.' 

But I may now go a step further. There is plain evi- 
dence in the context, and in the writings of Moses, that 
he considered all which he relates to have been done in 
Gen. i. as done within the compass op six days. 

What is the meaning of the declaration, that the ^r&n- 
ing and the morning were the first day ? It is impossi- 
ble here to take the obvious sense of the passage in any 
other way, than that the writer compared the alternate 
periods of light and darkness, which made up the first 
day of the creation, with the same periods which made 
up a day when he wrote. His readers could have no 
understanding at all of his meaning thus definitely ex- 
pressed, except they made the comparison as just stated, 
and employed it to interpret the narration. I have more 
to say about this meaning of the word day in the sequel ; 
but this may suffice for the present. Assuming, then, as 
Prof. H. himself grants, that the measure of a common 
and natural day is meant, I ask, — What then constituted 
the night which preceded the first day ? For that the 
night which belonged to that day did precede it, appears 
every where from the repeated declarations of the writer, 
and from the well-known order of celebrating the Sab- 
bath, under • the Jewish dispensation. What then con- 
stituted the^r^^ evening f Nothing is left in the record, 
but the time when the chaotic state of the earth existed. 
What says the writer ? " The earth was empty and de- 
solate, and darkness (*1{J^n) ^^ upon the face of the 

abyss" (Dlnn)* What was this darkness called? It 

was called nigJU or evening. So the fifth verse informs 
us. Was it the darkness, then, that JbUowed the light 
season of the first day ? No — *< the evening and the 
morning were the first day." Here then are the myriads 
of ages in which weeds 80 feet in length, lizards longer 
than the anaconda, mastodons, iguanodons, and crocodiles 
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Uurger than whales^—mon^^ra ingentioy horrenda^ I might 
add (if It did not spoil the poetry) quibus lundna adempki^ 
flourished and pampered in their inglorious sloth 1 A 
night of twelve hours for all this ! 

The Bible gives no more. Moses tells us expresdy, 
in £x. XX. 1 1 , that '^ in mjp days God made heaven, and 
earth, and the sea, and a// thU is in them ; and then he 
rested on the seventh day." According to Prof. H. and 
others, God made the heavens and the earth, millions of 
ages before this, and rested during all that interval fVom 
his work ; and his work, as related in Gen. i. 3-31, was 
only to re/it the old building which had lapsed. Moses 
does not seem to have thought so. And in the very pas* 
sage before us, he plainly adverts to the fact which lies 
on the face of the narration in Gen. i. viz. the origintd 
creation, and the subsequent forfnatums. '* God made 
heaven, and earth, and the sea :" a usual periphrasis for 
the declaration that he made the universe. But what 
more ? God made <^ aU that is in thbm«" Here are 
the six days' secondary creation, the adorning and fur^ 
nishing the world that had been made. Can the case be 
plainer than this makes it ? And all this as a reason, 
why the Sabbath should be hallowed. 

But suppose now, that thousands of ages had elapsed 
between the greatest of aU the Creator's works, viz. the 
bringing the worlds into their first existence, and the se- 
condary creation ; how could Moses speak of merely the 
secondary and later rest from refitting and readoming the 
world, and pass in silence the greater rest from the most 
sublime of all the Maker's doings ? I cannot force my 
mind to admit the thought, because of its evident incon- 
gruity. 

Professor H. refers to Gen. ii. 4, " in the day that the 
Lord God created the heavens and the earth," as an ex- 
ample where we must give the language a liberal con- 
struction, in order to avoid a contradiction to chapter i. 
which asserts that in siff days the creation was completed. 
But here he fails to discern the true idiom of the He- 
brew language. Nothing is more common than for it to 
employ the word QV C^2fJ ^^ designate the simple or 
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generic idea of time^ secLson. This is by a synecdoche 
common to all languages, where a part is taken as a repre- 
sentative of the whole. To say, " in the day that the 
heavens and the earth were created," is merely to say, 
^ (U the time when they were created/ But if the word 
day is limited and defined by numeral adjectives, or by 
other adjunct explanatory and definitive terms, then the 
whole case is changed, as we shall see in the sequel. 

Professor H. himself concedes,* that " the natural 
meaning of the words" is as I have stated. I cannot but 
think the critical reader at least will feel, that the passage 
is fairly susceptible of no other interpretation than such 
an one as I have given it. 

Nor will it afford any relief to the difficulty thrown in 
the way of the ante-chaotic existence of the world by 
£x. XX. 11, to suggest that the word there rendered 

made^ is ntJ^V and not K*n3. Who does not know that 

T T TT 

nU^y often means the same as {<*13 ? E. g. Gen. L 7 ; 

T T T T 

Ps. xcvi. 5. So the participle of this verb signifies 
Maker y Job xxxv. 10; iv. 1 7 ; Is. xvii. 7 ; xxix. 1 1 ; 

Hos. viii. 14. And so the word T\^y is often used in its 

T T 

secondary sense of makings as equivalent to 1^*121 i" the 

T T 

like sense, to which, indeed, some of the above examples 
belong. Nothing, therefore, is gained on the side of geo- 

logists, by appealing to HtS^V ^^ ^^* ^^* ^ ^* 

T T 

We have done with chaos and night, after having 
sought in vain for the myriads of ages in them in which 
lizards and crocodiles flourished. Let us come now to 
the day of creation, in which some geologists seem to 
place more confidence, and profess to see clearer than in 
the night. 

We are told from many quarters, and from those to 
which, in a scientifical respect, we should listen with great 
deference, that ' day may mean an indefinite period of 

* See Students' Cabinet Library of Useful Tracts, No. XIX. 
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time, — that it often has this meaning, — and that it must 
have it in Gen. i., or else there is no room to form gray- 
wacke, and coal, and sandstone, and other fossiliferous 
strata, which, inasmuch as they are actually formed, 
must have had some time in which they were formed ; 
and as they imbed myriads of organized animal and ve- 
getable beings, there must have been some time also 
when these grew and flourished. Since the creation was 
completed this could not be ; for there has not been time 
enough scarcely to form a single layer of the thickness 
that some groups of strata exhibit. During the so-called 
9it days of creation, then, there must have elapsed the 
countless ages of geological formations ; for before these, 
as there was neither light, nor heat, nor air, we cannot 
well imagine animal and vegetable life to have existed.' 

To the law and the testimony/, then, I answer ; for we 
are not discussing now what geology has found out to be 
true, or guesses to be true, but simply what Moses has 
written, and what he meant. Is the word daj/ susceptible 
of comprehending Mr. Faber's 36,000 years of creation, 
or the 600,000 years of lilaceulloch, or the quadrillions 
of millions of others, or the indefinite periods of a more 
cautious and less extravagant class of geologists ? It is a 
question which may be as certainly and definitely settled 

by philology, as the meaning of 7\^y or K*^3, or of 

* * T T T T 

almost any Hebrew word which can be named. 

First, then, I concede most fully that the Hebrew 
Qi^ (day) and D^D^ (days), specially the latter, may be 

• T 

and are employed, at times, in an indefinite, i. e. in a 
generic sense. As to the plural, days, this is so common, 
that no examples of it are needed ; nor would they be to 
our present purpose, inasmuch as the question before us 
respects only the singular form QV day. * The duy in 
which God made the heavens and the earth ; the day in 
which Israel came up out of Egypt ; every thing in his 
day ; your father Abraham rejoiced to see my day ; the 
day of the Lord, (meaning the time when he will inflict 
punishment) ; I must work while the day lasts ; the day 
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of Babylon — of Tyre-^of Nineveh, &c, ; the day of 
slaughter-— of vengeance — of retribution, &c., and many 
more like instance's, prove beyond all reasonable contra- 
diction, that by synecdoche the particular part of time 
which specifically extends to only one revolution of the 
earth around its axis, is here employed in a kind of ge- 
neric or indefinite sense, and means the same thing, or 
nearly the same, as time or season. Of this the intelli- 
gent and candid reader can entertain no doubts. 

But if this reader be also a critical one, he cannot fail 
to remark, that in all these and all such cases, to the word 
doRf is appended some phrase which is at once exegetical 
of its meaning. Thus " the day in which God created 
the heavens and the earth," might of itself mean simply 
the day [first day] when he brought them into existence ; 
but the sequel of the sentence adds, " every plant of the 
field . . . every herb of the field," &c. which shows that 
the second day, as well as the original creation, was meant 
to be included. So " the day in which Israel came up 
out of Egypt,** plainly means, not merely the first day 
when the Hebrews started upon their journey, but also 
the time which was spent in making their way to the pro- 
mised land, as described in the early Jewish history. So 
" the day of Babylon — Nineveh — Tyre,'* &c. means the 
time when these cities should be visited with punishment 
and wasted. " The day of the Saviour, which Abraham 
saw and in which he rejoiced,*' means of course the period 
of time when he showed himself in his incarnate state. 
And so of all the like instances. 

In all cases of this nature, it is quite plain that the ad- 
junct explanatory words point the reader at once to the 
sense of the word dai/^ and warn him that he is not to 
construe it in the definitive and limited sense which he 
otherwise would naturally assign to the word. No room 
then is here left for mistake. 

But such is far from being the case in Gen. i. On the 
contrary, lest any possible doubt could be left in the mind 
of the reader, there are two definitive adjunct expres- 
sions, which exclude the philological possibility of con- 
struing the word indefinitely. First, the day consists of 
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evening and m&ming. To construe these Jfgurativily^ 
as some have done, involves, I might well say, an absur- 
dity ; for eveniTig would then indicate a time of gloom, 
distress, and wasting, and dai^ a time of prosperity, joy, 
and happiness. All this is utterly foreign to the purpose 
of the writer. 

To construe evening and morning generically, i. e. to 
make it mean, as Hensler proposes, < There were even- 
ings and there were mornings,' is utterly repugnant here 
to the object of the writer. Who in all the world could 
doubt, that after day and night began there were even- 
ings and there were mornings? And who could ever 
think of saying, * There were evenings and there were 
mornings, dai/ one ?* (^^K DV)» I^id thousands of 

T V 

evenings and mornings, then, constitute but one day ? 
And what possible meaning can one day have, if em- 
ployed in such a way as this ? To say that evenings and 
mornings constituted elaj/s, were intelligible and veritable ; 
but to say that they made one day, is doing a violence to 
common sense and to the usages of language, of which we 
should not suspect or accuse the great Jewish historian 
and legislator. 

In truth, nothing can be plainer than that Moses must 
have referred in his own mind to the evenings and morn- 
ings that existed when he wrote, in order to speak intel- 
ligibly. How else could he expect his readers to under- 
stand him ? And how have the world understood him, 
until a new interpretation has been lately proposed, not 
by exegetical, but by geological science ? 

But the definiteness and specific limits thus given to the 
days of creation, are not confined to what is designated 
by evening and morning. Numeral adjectives are also 
added, to make the specification as particular as it is in 
the power of human language to make it. The^r^^ day, 
the second day, the third day, &c. make it just as certain 
that ordinary days are meant, as it is when Peter says, 
that ^< one day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and 
a thousand years as one day,** 2 Pet. iii. 9. Whatever 
might be said of the simple word day^ unaccompanied by 
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definitive adjuncts, matters not to our present purpose. 
Here are such adjuncts^ and these not in a single, but in 
a double form ; the day is made up of evening and mon^n- 
ingf — it is the Jirst day, the second day, the third, &c. 
If both these definitives do not make it particular and 
specific, and limit it to the usual time, then I do not see 
honr it is in the power of language to do this. A different 
meaning from the usual one never could have been thought 
of, had not the stresses of geology imposed such an one 
upon the text. 

I have one remark more to make, which has often been 
made, but should find a place here. Moses directs that 
the Sabbath should be hallowed, ** because in six days 
the Lord made heaven and earth and all that in them 
is.'' But what meaning can be affixed to the words as- 
signing the reason for keeping the Sabbath, in case da^ 
means an indefinite period in Gen. i. ; or even in case it 
means thousands of years or ages ? I am unable even to 
conjecture how the Jewish legislator could have spoken 
thus to the Hebrews, and have expected to be under- 
stood, on any other ground than that the days of the 
creation were estimated as common days were. What 
would be the logic in the appeal to the Jews, by saying, 
< Sanctify the seventh day ; for in six immeasurable days 
God made the world, and rested at the commencement 
of the seventh period ?* All those who were reluctant to 
keep the Sabbath might well reply to him, * After six 
equal periods of immeasurable ages, we will begin on the 
seventh to do as you have required.' And if analogic is 
to he reckoned on, (and surely it is the gist of the argu- 
ment here,) what objection could Moses make against 
the logic of this reply ? 

It is vain thus to urge our barque against wind and 
tide. What geology has to say we will listen to, and will 
examine and consider her testimony, when she has made 
out a consistent and credible one that will bear cross- 
questioning. But when we inquire simply and philologi- 
cally what Moses said, and testified, and meant — we know 
of no rule which obliges us, nay, of none which permits 
us, to accommodate his words to the deductions of a 
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modem science, and especially of one, which (to use the 
language of an excellent observer of nature, Sharon 
Turner) is ** yet in its babyhood J* 

It is of no avail to reply here, and say, that * when the 
Scripture speaks of the sun as rising and settings &c. 
we apply the deductions of modern science in order to 
show what it means, or rather to point out what it does 
not mean.' The two cases are not at all parallel. Every 
one sees that to speak of the sun as rising and settingf is 
to describe in common parlance what appears opticaUyy 
i. e. to our sensible view as reality. Every one knows 
that even now, after the Newtonian philosophy has been 
spread through the civilized world, and has become tri- 
umphant every where, all the nations of Europe, yea the 
learned »nong them as well as the unlearned, continue 
habitually to speak of the sun as rising and setting. 
There is no deceit — no misleading — ^in the use of this 
hu^age. Every one understands it to be the old phrase- 
ology, and one which is occasioned by optical pheno- 
mena. When God speaks to men, moreover, ne em- 
ploys such language as is in common use among them. 
In this way we account very readily and easily for it, that 
the Scriptures speak of the sun as rising and setting. It 
is no part of the sacred writer's design to teach us the 
scientific ttuths of astronomy. 

^5ut the history of the creation is a different affair. In 
one respect, indeed, there is a resemblance. The same 
opUccd view is taken. The historian every where speaks 
as an optical observer stationed on a point of our worid, 
and surveying from this the heavens and the earth, and 
speaking of them as seen in this manner by his bodily 
eye. The sun, and moon, and stars are servants of the 
earth, lighted up to garnish and to cheer it, and to be the 
guardians of its times and seasons. Other uses he knows 
not for them — certainly of other uses he does not speak. 
The distances, magnitudes, orbicular motions, gravitating 
powers, and projectile forces of the planets and of the 
stars, are all out of the circle of his history, and probably 
beyond his knowledge. Inspiration does not make men 
fummscvdnt. It does^ not teach them the scientific truths 
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of astronomy, or chemistry, or botany, nor any science as 
such. Inspiration is concerned with teaching religious 
truths, and such facts or occurrences as are connected im- 
mediately with illustrating them, or with impressing them 
on the mind. This is the object and extent of it ; and 
to assume or suppose that it goes beyond this, is assign- 
ing a place to it which it was never designed to fill. 

While we readily concede, then, that the manner of 
the narration in Gen. i. is optical^ i. e. such as would be 
naturally adopted by an optical observer, yet the thingr^f 
there related or described must be carefully separated 
from the manner of the narration. Most plainly it is the 
writer's design to set forth the facts, that God was both 
the original and subsequent maker and disposer of all 
things in heaven and on earth, — ^that he performed this 
great work in the period of six days, — that different 
parts of it were successively performed in an order esta- 
blished and decided upon by his own mind, — and that one 
great, yea exceedingly important truth, respecting the 
order of the Sabbath and the obligation to celebrate it, 
is to be derived from the time and order in which the 
great work of creation was performed, and the rest en- 
joyed which was consequent upon this work. The exe- 
gesis of some geologists interferes substantially with this 
instruction. It annihilates the force of the appeal in the 
fourth commandment, or renders it absurd. Such inter- 
ference, therefore, becomes a serious matter. The ques- 
tion whether we can admit it, becomes one which not 
only philology should inquire about, but the precepts and 
sanctions of religion are concerned with it. Geologists 
will bear patiently with us, then, while we delay a little, 
and take time to express our doubts, whether what Moses 
has said can be so readily moulded into a new form, and 
made to mean almost any thing at the will of him who 
moulds it. 

I shall, doubtless, be met here by some with remon- 
strances against such exegesis as I have proposed. ^ You 
must leave us room,' it will be said, * to form our beds of 
coal and our limestone, and our 60 miles thickness of 
sandstone, as well as our gray wacke and many other stra- 
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ttferous formations. Have this time we must ; and if you 
will not concede it to us out of the Mosaic record, then 
we feel obliged to assume it independently of that. Of 
what use now is it to drive us over among the sceptics as 
to the statements of revelation ? Allow indefinite ages 
before the first day of the present creation, and we can 
go on without annoyance ; or allow that the days of the 
creation designate merely an indefinite period, and then 
we can in a great measure extricate ourselves from severe 
embarrassment. Why do you wish now to interpret 
Scripture so as to make us sceptics P 

I do not. It is one of the last things that I should 
court. But, on the other hand, I have to ask, Where is 
the interpreter of Scripture to go for his maxims and 
rules in order to interpret an ancient writing ? Is he to 
resort to a recent science, in order to explain what was 
written some 4000 years ago ? Then the state of mo- 
dem Greece under the Turks may interpret the Iliad ; 
and that of present Italy the Eneid, or the works of 
Livy. But all must see that this will never do ; and 
therefore philology cannot concede the right of geology 
to put a meaning on the words of Moses of which they 
are not fairly susceptible. 

Besides, if philology were to be thus complaisant and 
yielding, and tnus to form and fashion herself at the plea- 
sinre of every new science or mode of philosophizing, 
what confidence could be reposed in her stability or her 
verity ? None at all. Her character would at once be 
ruined ; and the whole science of interpreting language 
would soon come to the plight in which Father Simon 
represents all the words of the Hebrew language to be. 
It could never, with any certainty worthy of confidence, 
determine or decide any matter brought before its tri- 
bunal. It would become a judge partial, or vacillating, 
or cowardly, or one bribed by smiles or awed by threats. 
God forbid that such a character as this should ever be 
attached to the philology of the Scriptures ! 

I repeat it : we have to inquire only what Moses did 
say and mean, not what present geologists may think that 
he ought to have said and meant. Even if geology could 
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show that Moses has committed errors in his narration, it 
matters not to our present purpose. We inquire simply 
for his meaning. When we have obtained this, geolo- 
gists may canvass, if they think best, the question whether 
he was in the right or in the wrong. This has nothing to 
do with the immediate business of an interpreter. 

Not a few geologists do in fact assume a very grave 
aspect, when the plain and obvious interpretation of Gen. i. 
is urged upon them, and seriously enter their caveat 
against this, as driving them into scepticism. In this 
opinion they may be very sincere and honest ; but I do 
not feel that one should be much influenced in his inves- 
tigations of the Scriptures by any such appeals in ter- 
rorem. They have become too common, and been too 
often repeated, and too often shown to be no formidable 
matters, to have any great influence over more enlightened 
and stable believers in the Bible. They are commonly 
resorted to by such as would compel us, as it were, to 
believe with them. All religious partisans employ them. 
The Unitarian tells us that the land will be filled with 
sceptics, if the Bible is not so construed as to agree with 
the first and obvious principles of right reason, (which, of 
course, are the principles that he has adopted.) The 
Universalist tells us, that if we maintain the endless pun- 
ishment of the wicked to be scriptural doctrine, we shall 
destroy all the credit due to the Scriptures. The advo- 
cate for the highest notions of imputed sin and righteous- 
ness warns us, that shipwreck is made of all faith in the 
divine word, unless this doctrine is fully admitted. His 
opponent is very prone to say, that if such a doctrine be 
admitted, all credit in revelation is at an end. And so 
with other partisans. The time was, moreover, when the 
stupendous ages of the Chinese history and astronomy 
were brought in upon European faith, and arrayed against 
it, in order to dash it upon the ground. Voltaire and 
his compeers mocked at the limited age assigned to the 
world by the Mosaic records, and appealed to the astro- 
nomical science of the " celestial empire," as palpably dis- 
proving it. Later still, the famous Zodiac at Dendera in 
Egypt was found, which assigned to the sun a place in the 
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ecliptic, that he could have had only some thousands of 
years before Moses allows the sun to have been created. 
Jubilee was kept by the infidel corps at Paris when this 
was made known, and all Europe was made to ring with 
the notes of triumph over the Divine word. This is 
quite fresh in our memory ; and we cannot but think of 
it and reflect upon it, whenever we hear the caveats of 
some geologists. 

But what now has become of the Chinese legends ? 
They have quietly taken their places by the side of the 
grave histories of the deeds of Vishnu and Siva, or along 
with Ovid's Metamorphoses and Palaephatus' Incredibv- 
Ua> Esop's Fables are realities in comparison with them. 
And where, too, is the astronomy of the " great and 
learned nation ?' Along with the mathematics of the 
New Zealanders. And the Zodiac — ^the famous Zodiac 
which afforded occular demonstration of the place that 
the sun occupied when it was constructed — what has be- 
come of this ? It has shrunk down into a petty symbol 
of enchantment, devised by some wiseacre-astrologer, and 
affixed to a temple erected in the time of the Caesars ! 

So perishes, in succession, every thing that rises up and 
threatens the credit due to the divine word. So, I must 
believe, will perish at last every theory that contradicts 
the plain and simple words of Moses, in his history of 
creation. 

It is not my intention, to urge here, grounds at any 
length, why I hesitate to adopt the results of recent geo- 
logy. I am no geologist ; and it would be folly and ar- 
rogance for me to enter into competition, on the scienti- 
fical ground or practical part of this branch of philosophy, 
with those who have devoted their lives to it. Yet it 
may be allowed to a by-stander, si posset rectum digno- 
scere curvo, or even if he be one qui possit puteum Jb- 
amve vitare, to suggest a few doubts as to the legitimacy 
and strength of some of the reasoning employed by most 
geologists, and to enter his protest, however feeble, 
against some of their extravagant positions. 

A word, in the first place, as to this last topic. No- 
thing is plainer than that all is yet conjecture and uncer- 
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tainty among geologists, us to the length of time since the 
earth was first created, and which was taken up in the 
formation of the beds of strata. Boubee, a recent able 
Parisian writer, makes the whole period at least 300,000 
years. He even understands the matter so well, that he 
designates four different periods for different formations ; 
the first was for the cooling of the earth from its state of 
incandescence, and this lasted 60,000 years, [warm wea- 
ther it must once have truly been in these lower regions !] 
the second was for the growth of organized beings, plants, 
and aquatic animals, and lasted 200,000 years ; the third 
produced animals, and also vegetables, and lasted 30,000 
years ; the fourth witnessed a universal deluge, after 
which man appeared, and this comprehends 8000 years. 

But after all this, Monsieur Boubee is immeasurably 
outstripped by the famous English M^CuUoch. The lat- 
ter says, that 200,000 years are the least period that can 
be allowed for the formation of the beds of coal at New- 
castle ; and at least 600,000 must be allowed to form the 
oldest strata of sandstone in Scotland, which are 3000 
feet in depth. Not content with this, he sends the in- 
quirer to the Apennines and the Jura mountains, and 
bids him compute for himself there. Nor is even thist 
all : Prof. Pallas has found successive strata 60 miles in 
depth. < Let the reader now compute,' says our English 
philosopher. If he do, then he will find that the earthy 
according to M'Culloch's statement, is considerably more 
than sixty millions of years old I Truly the planet we 
inhabit is venerable for age^ if for no other quality ! 

And how are the calculations of this sort made out ? 
I will adduce a passage from no mean adept in all the 
natural sciences, who, after having spent a long life in the 
earnest study and pursuit of them, seems to be in a much 
better state to judge fairly and candidly of the whole 
subject, than those enthusiastic men are who have some 
favourite theory to maintain. 

" How illusory all such suppositions are, and therefore how un- 
worthy of the attention of rational men, is strongly shown by the 
circumstance which Cuvier notices. One author inferred from the 
appearances in the mines of Elba, that they had been worked 40,000 
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years ago. Another, after examining the same thing, reduces this 
time to 5000 years. Thus the eyes and judgment of one saw, in 
the same natural circumstances, only what 5000 years could have 
accomplished ; while those of the other inferred that 40,000 years 
were requisite to produce them. All the speculative conclusions of 
the extravagant duration of the earth, from the consideration of the 
nature and remains of its rocky beds and their ofganic fossils, are 
precisely of this character. The assumed period is made large or 
sioaall, according to the fancy of the individual who theorizes upon 
them ; and yet what stronger demonstration can we have that such 
•conyectores have no real foundation at all, when very different periods 
are thought to be equally inferrible from the same phenomena ? 
Such contrary deductions by men of abilities and science, from the 
same natural facts, seem to me to be satisfactory evidence that these 
phenomena, though they truly mark the succession, give no evidence 
at all of the chronology, of the deposites and formations.*' — Shttron 
Turner's Sacred History, VoL II. p. 270. 

To all these and many more of the like speculations, 
we have now to add the new edition of Lyell's Principles 
of Geology^ four volumes published during the current 
year, who holds the conspicuous place of President of 
the Geological Society of London. This work, as a 
eulogistic and somewhat able reviewer in the London 
Quarterly for last April very gravely affirms, '' will al- 
ways form an epoch in the history of geology.'* Perhaps 
it will do so. Epochs may be formed in a good many 
ways. When the Jews quitted Egypt and bent their way 
toward the land of Canaan, this made one epoch ; — ano- 
ther was made when Nebuchadnezzar burnt down to the 
ground their city and temple. Mr. Lyell's epoch, one 
would think, might best be compared with the latter ; for 
he has arr^ed himself against the theory of all geologists, 
who, like rrofessor H. hold to *' vaguely-imagined revo- 
lutions, and convulsions, and deluges or cataclysms," as 
causes necessary to change the former face of the earth, 
to heave up the mountains, to break through and upheave 
and protrude the solid strata, and to imbed and destroy 
^he muscles, and lizards, and gigantic weeds of the days 
of yore. With unsparing hand he has swept the board 
of the Cuviers, the De Lues, the Bucklands, the Mac- 
cullochs, and all of the like stamp, and shown that all 
their theories are mere dreamy phantasms. << Inquiries," 
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mys his reviewer, <* into eafttet were too often discovn- 
tenanced ; and, in short, a science of the history of the 
globe had shrunk into little else than a barren descriptive 
anrrangement of the rocks which coat our pianety their sh- 
perficial extent^ and relative superposition!* But now for 
the remedy. Mr. President Lyell has found how to cure 
the languishments of this favourite but maltreated science. 
All that is needed is to suppose that the same causes which 
are now operating on our globe, have always been in 
operation in the same manner and measure ; and this is 
enough to account for all the phenomena which it exhi- 
bits. So certsdn is Mr. Lyell of his calculations, that ho 
has given us a map even of the terra ^mw, in Europe 
and other places, at the time when the tertiary formation 
of the rocks began. 

Mr. Lyell is said by his reviewer to have demonstrated, 
that the formations around £tna must have required an 
'' immense series of ages, anterior to our historical pe- 
riods, for their growth ;" and also that " no devastating 
wave of a diluvial character can be supposed to have 
swept over them, such as is assumed by some to have 
characterized the Noachian deluge." Having t^us made 
a " new epoch,** by disposing of most of the geologists of 
the present day, Mr. Lyell tells us at last, in reference to 
the age of the earth, that ^< to assume that the evidence 
of the beginning or end of so vast a scheme as is compre- 
hended in the globe, with all its animate and inanimate 
contents, lies within the reach of our philosophical in- 
quiries, or even of our speculations, appears to be incon- 
sistent with a just estimate of the relations which subsist 
between the finite powers of man and the attributes of an 
infinite and eternal Being." He had before tacitly set 
aside the authority of revelation to determine the begin- 
ning and end of the earth ; and now he denies that phi- 
losophy is adequate even to speculate with probability 
upon it. To this I could give my assent, when simply 
declared; but the meaning of Mr. Lyell evidently is, 
that neither Scripture nor philosophy can do any thing to- 
wards disproving the affirmation that the earth is eternal. 

^ What will come next in geology ?' is a question which 
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<Hie is at every turn compelled to ask. The latest edition 
of it brii^ us back, it seems, to the old heathen philo- 
sophy, — ^viz. that the world is eternal, or at least that 
there can be nothing of weight alleged to show the con- 
trary. There is one comforting view, however, which we 
may take of this,-^-viz. that since nothing can be worse, 
we may hope that the next revolution, which makes 
another epoch, will be somewhat for the better. 

Of such views as those of Pallas, Macculloch, Mons. 
Boubee, Pros. Lyell, so unharmonious, conjectural, in 
many respects directly opposite, and, to my apprehension, 
in some of their own parts self -contradictory, I can only 
say, but must say with emphasis too, Quodcunque mihi 
narras sic, incrednius odu 

Thus much for agreement and certainty among geo- 
l<^[ists in regard to this whole subject. Next as to diflS- 
calties that accompany some modes of reasoning preva- 
lent among mai|y of them. 

( 1 .) It would seem, from the common position of most 
geologists, to be certain that God did not originally 
create earth and water, with various rocks, mineral ele- 
ments, &c. but only water and fire, with the infused ele- 
ments contained in the former, which, by heat and by 
deposition, formed first the primitive and then the stra- 
tified rocks, out of which all soil is formed by decompo- 
sition, dedritus, &c. with the accession of such masses, 
&c. as would attach themselves to the rocks. Let us 
take the world, then, as it was after the alleged formation 
of the primitive rocks — and what was it ? One vast soli- 
tude of nothing but rocks, and water, and fire. From 
these all the subsequent preparations for animal and ve- 
getable life sprang ; and these were made, and could be 
made, only by the lapse of almost interminable ages. 

Yet Moses does not seem thus to describe the opera- 
tions of the Maker of heaven and earth. " God said, 
Let the waters under the heaven be gathered together 
unto one place, and let the dry land appear .** Was this 
dry land nothing more than crystallized rocks ? Let us 
hear what happened one day after this : " God said, Let 
^ earth bring forth grass, the herb yielding seed after 
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his kind, and the fruit-tree yielding fruit." Such is the 
order and succession of events in Moses. But geology 
asserts that what takes place now in the slow disintegra* 
tion of rocks, &c. must nave always taken place after the 
same analogy, and occupied the same proportion of time 
that it now does. If not, then all its conclusions are 
baseless, in regard to the length of time requisite to the 
formation of earth. But how can it be possible to show 
that when God made the world, he did not prepare it 
from the first for an abode of organized and animated 
beings ? So Moses thought and has averred ; and it 
seems to me to be very much like calling in question the 
power, and wisdom, and skill of the Creator, to suppose 
that he should employ myriads of ages to bring the earth 
to a state in which it could support animated beings. 

(2.) The secondary and tertiary strata, which are fos- 
siliferous, and whose formation, it is said, has taken up 
so many myriads of ages, present some serious difficulties 
to a bystander, who looks on more for inquiry than for 
the establishment of theory. Animals and vegetables 
without number, we are told, fill these strata on all sides. 
But what are they ? Most of the animals in the lower 
strata are marine, and destitute of the power of loco- 
motion, i. e. they are muscles and other testaceous sub- 
stances. Then the animals and vegetables in the secon- 
dary strata are said to be entirely different from those in 
the third, and from any that are now existing. Even of 
the 6000 species of organized beings that are found in all 
the strata, not more than one-tetM part are now found 
among living and known species ; so that there must have 
been several total destructions of all the plants and ani- 
mals, and new creations of them again to occupy the earth. 
All this and much more of the like kind is proffered to 
us in the form of veritable facts ; and the conclusion 
drawn from it is, that countless ages must have passed 
away, and entirely new successions of organized beings 
have taken place, before the present races of organized 
beings were called into life. 

We are told in one place by Professor H. that none 
of the present races of organic being could have been co- 
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temporary with the fo^lized ones, because of the great 
differences between the former and present state of tem- 
perature and condition. Yet in other places he tells us, 
more than once, that some 600 of the present species of 
organized beings are found in a fossilized state. One is 
ready to ask — If 600 of our present species could exist 
in former days, what is there to show that the rest could 
not? 

Nor can I forbear to testify my wonder, that Profes- 
sor H. and many other geologists lay down the position 
with unqualified assertion and undoubted confidence, 
that of the 6000 species of plants and animals that are 
fossil, only 600 of them have any corresponding species 
now extant. How is it possible that this can be known ? 
But a few years ago the laborious and indefatigable 
Loudon, (Encyc. Gard. 250,) supposed that the number 
of plants might possibly amount to some 44,000, of 
which, however, only some 38,000 had been described. 
Now, if the authority of such a name as Herschell can 
give credit to the declaration, from 80,000 to 100,000 
species are known. Hardly a decennium since, two en- 
terprising naturalists, Drs. Ehrenberg and Hemprich, 
were sent out by the Roj'al Society of Berlin, to explore 
the Red Sea and the neighbouring high lands of Abys- 
sinia. While they were out on this excursion, they paid 
a visit to Mount Lebanon, where they discovered some 
400 species of plants that were non-descripts among the 
botanists. With sUch facts as these staring us in the face, 
can we safely speak with positiveness about the fossil 
plants and animals, and aver that they have no counter- 
parts among present existing species? Who can aver, 
with any kind of certainty, that even one-half of the 
plants and animals that exist on our globe have been yet 
described ? 

Hear now what the M. de Serres, one of the most ac- 
tive and distinguished geologists of the present day, has 
said (Geogn. Int. XIV.) on this subject. '* In the middle 
of the forms which seem no longer to exist, we discover 
in a great number of them, similitudes to those which 
characterize our present races." 
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Again : ** The number of species considered as lost is 
dminiMng emery day ; while those of the fossil kind, 
which are analogous to our existing races, are continuaUy 
attgmentingy in proportion as we better know the various 
productions of distant countries, and even of our own 
region," Ih. XV. And again : " The species which we 
look upon as destroyed, do not differ more from those 
we have and see, than those which live in New Holland, 
from the natives of our old continent," Ih. XV. 

With such facts in view, how can we lay down such 
principles as Professor H. and others have done, on the 
subject of fossils, as decided and established ? Nothing 
can be further from establishment. Every day is crumb- 
hng the fabric to dust. Four hundred non-descripts 
found on one single mountain ! How many then in all 
the earth ? And it is only when all have been com- 
pared with the fossils, that any safe and solid positions 
can be taken relative to this part of our subject. 

Professor H. agrees fully, as do other Christian geo- 
logists, that the races of men all sprung from one common 
parent. How then will he account for the striking va- 
rieties in the Chinese, the Caucasian, the Malay, the 
African, and the Indian races? Is the difference be- 
tween multitudes of his 6000 fossil races and our present 
ones, greater or more striking, in most cases, than those 
between different portions of the human family ? I trow 
not. Size is the most important particular of discre- 
pance ; and this, the antediluvian climate and air will ac- 
count for in a great measure, if not entirely. 

Reflect for a moment, what difference in the same ve- 
getable or animal is made by transfer to another climate, 
air, soil, and other kinds of nutriment. All our varieties 
of the rose seem to have sprung from the simple wild 
briar or rose, — our potatoes from an insignificant and 
unhealthy wild plant, — our wheat and rye from wild 
grain of seemingly no worth, — our unnumbered varieties 
of delicious pears, apples, peaches, plumbs, &c. from wild 
and insipid fruit. The whole kingdom of nature is un- 
dergoing perpetual variation in this way. There is no 
end of the species that any one plant will make, by the 
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aid of climate, soil, air, cultivation, &c. How is it pos- 
sible, then, to mark out with any certainty the essential 
difference alleged between fossil and other plants ? It is 
as evidently against the course of nature to do this, as it 
is against prudence to decide upon cases dependent on 
facts, when one half of the facts are not yet known or 
even examined. 

But in respect to the strata themselves, and the vege- 
tables in them — ^what must a simple inquirer, conducted 
by the laws of gravitation and the nature of fluids, and a 
knowledge of the perishable nature of trees and plants, 
be led to think ? In the mighty deep which once rolled 
over the whole earth, was there such a difference of ma- 
terials as made it deposit in one place strata of such dif- 
ferent thicknesses and order from those that exist in 
other places? By what laws oi fiiddsy moreover, have 
strata so exceedingly different in material and thickness 
come to be deposited by the same boundless abyss, which 
had no rivers, or streams, or earth to modify from above 
its waters ? In what part of the ocean has such a variety 
been constituted, by any action that is known, since the 
great deluge ? Some solution of this immense diversity, 
in quantity and quality, of sediment would seem to be 
necessary, in order to bring this matter into a more in- 
telligible shape. 

But this is only a part — I might say a small part — of 
the difficulty. We are taught that it now takes thou- 
sands of years only to raise lakes or the ocean a few 
inches by deposit. Be it so. We will go back, then, 
and make some further inquiries. Here are monstrous 
trees, and vegetables from 30 to 80 feet in length, stand- 
ing upright, moreover, or nearly so, in some of these 
strata; and yet, forsooth, the form of them is perfect 
throughout. Even the most delicate and fragile parts of 
plants and animals have been preserved. How then am 
I to put these things together ? Thousands of years to 
make a few inches of deposit ; and yet vegetables all the 
while surviving in a perfect state, and waiting to be en- 
cased in deposit, which perish in a few days, whether in 
the open air or in water ! Professor H. speaks of those 
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who believe in the formation of things in a perfect state 
at first, as holding to something that is worthy of the dark 
ages. But in what age of ligkt does a vegetable 80 feet 
high preserve its texture long enough to be fossilized, 
while it takes 6000 years to make deposit enough around 
it to encase only a few inches of its height ? 

Here are incredibilia exceeding all description, and be- 
yond all explanation, which I have seen, or which I can 
even imagine. My humble capacity shrinks from before 
the comprehension of them. 

(3.) But this is not all. We are told that all geolo- 
gists now agree, that coiU is formed from vegetation of 
some kind or other, and, in a word, is only mineralized 
vegettUum, Let it be so. But we may now inquire whether 
it is indeed true, that like causes produce like effects ? 
And if so, how comes it about that coal is scarcely if ever 
formed, except between latitudes 35° and 65®. Is not 
vegetation more abundant within the tropics than else- 
where ? Are there no streams, rivulets, eddies, ponds, 
mountains, valleys, basins, there to receive detritus or 
alluvion, and to congregate the material for coal ? Do 
the powers of nature concerned in its formation limit 
their influence southward to the 35th degree of latitude ? 
Or in lands where coal is found in abundance, as at Pitts- 
burg in Pennsylvania, or at Newcastle in England — how 
comes such a mighty mass of vegetable alluvion to be 
collected, yea elevated upon mountiuns, as at Pittsburg, 
and yet for hundred of miles, and even thousands, in 
other parts of the country, no signs of coal are to be 
found, although the material to form it has ever been 
abundant beyond conception ? 

Or if coal was formed during the countless ages that 
preceded the present epoch of the world, how came the 
causes which formed it from vegetables to cease, and why 
is not the process going on, in every favourable spot of 
the globe surrounded by dense forests and boundless ve- 
getation? Prof. H. insists that the powers of nature 
have always been operating as they now are. If so, why 
does he not point us to the like processes now, and shew 
us that in every eddying place of the mighty rivers of 
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our country, where vegetable matter, in quantities that 
exceed all human calculation, has been deposited and col- 
lecting for thousands of ages, a stratum of coal has not 
even begun to be formed? 

Prof. Sedgwick will probably smile contemptuously at 
the want of geological knowledge which these questions 
betray. And so he would if I were to ask a thousand 
more of the like kind ; which it were easy to do, every 
step that we advance. But still I am not the better sa- 
tisfied with his theory, for all this. To my humble con- 
ception, strata, and stratification, and fossilization should 
be represented so as not to contradict the primary laws 
of fluids and matter held in suspension by them and de- 
posited ; and not to contradict the laws of vegetable and 
animal preservation ; nor the principle that like causes 
must produce the like effects. Strata we can now find 
where we can trace alluvion ; but where is it going on, I 
might say, in any perceptible manner, by the simple pro- 
cess of deposit from the contents of salt or fresh water ? 
But, 

(4.) We shall be told, in order to solve such diffi- 
culties as these, that < causes were once in operation 
which now no more exist.' 

Yet this is the very thing to which Prof. H. now and 
then most strenuously objects. His ten thousand ages 
for stratification, is all built on the ground of processes, 
analogical with the present course of nature ; otherwise 
the argument is destitute of any weight. My difficulty 
here is' the want of consistency. At one time the state 
of things was so different in former ages, that neither the 
plants nor animals of the present day could have lived ; 
at another we find among them some 600 species of the 
present plants and animals. When the interminable 
ages of a stratum are to be made out, we are told how 
exceedingly slow this process goes on — a few inches in 
some centuries. But why may we not suppose that che- 
mical affinities and action were once exceedingly different 
from what they are now ; and that when that action was 
over, a new relative position and balance of the elements 
was introduced, which is more permanent and less 
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changeable? Bring acid and alkali together, and see 
how long it takes the act of union to be accomplishcKi. 
And when it is completed, is the material that results 
from it capable of the same action as the original eie* 
ments of which it is composed ? Take an extinguished 
volcano, once sending out its lava over all subjacent re- 
gions. Why does the earth no longer quake, and the 
smoke no more hide the face of heaven ? Because the 
force is spent ; the agents are exhausted ; the action has 
therefore ceased. And so in regard to the deposit of the 
strata — ^a few days would be as good as thousands of ages 
for the accomplishment of this, on the suppoation that it 
. comes from secondary causes, and provided the agencies 
were in a prepared state for rapid and vehement actron. 

' But the fossil plants and animals ! What is to be 
done with them ? In them is incontestible evidence that 
this process must have gone gradually on« Strata we 
may suppose to be the effect of rapid action. But the 
fossil organized beings in them must have had time to 
grow and flourish, and then to be imbedded. And be- 
sides all this, the different strata present races of organ- 
ized beings which are altogether diverse.' 

This, no doubt, is the strong hold of geologists who 
make the world nearly eternal. The argument from the 
strata themselves, independently of this, amounts surely 
to nothing, unless we could ascertain, whether operating 
causes had always been the same as they now are. So 
have thought and said men, whose judgment is entitled 
to the most profound respect on such a subject. Cuiier 
(Prelim. Disc. p. 27) says : " We are in the most abso- 
lute ignorance^ respecting the causes which have occa- 
sioned the diversity in the substances of which strata are 
composed. We are unacquainted even with the agents 
which may have held some of them in solution ; and it is 
still disputed respecting several of them, whether they 
owe their origin to the agency of fire or water." 

To the like purpose De Luc : " These strata, the 
formation of which has entirely ceased, must have 
been the effects of primordial causes which no longer 
subsist ;** Lett. Geol. p. 72. 
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What can be plainer common sense than this ? If the 
like causes were now in existence and operation, as once 
existed, then the coal-formation would every where be 
going on where vegetable and mineral substances come 
in contact ; the strata would be forming as of old ; the 
rocks would be springing into existence. New conti- 
nents would be heaved up from the ocean, instead of 
some little specks of islands ; and new Andes and AUe- 
ghanies, and Alps, and Tauruses, and Caucasuses, and 
Himmalas, would be forming in the midst of the Atlantic, 
and Pacific, and great Southern oceans. Yet the ani- 
malculae that are emploj'ed in constructing coral reefs, 
seem to be almost the only agents in forming new islands, 
or new continents (if indeed any such are formed). 
W^iy this mighty difference between ages within the 
bounds of history and observation, and ages that were 
not only beyond the flood, but beyond " chaotic night ?" 
Prof. H. reasons -every where in order to prove the un- 
roeasurable extent of the earth's duration, from the ana- 
logies of causes now in operation. De Luc has placed 
the subject in its true light ; and thus has he compelled 
us, as it were, to abandon the whole of the argument in 
question. If it be true that like causes produce like ef- 
fects, then it must be true, that the former causes of 
stratification, &c. have long since ceased ; and the insig- 
nificant resemblances of it in Deltas and eddying places, 
&c. which are now presented to our notice, do not serve 
at all to throw light on what was universal, and of a tenor 
so entirely diverse, as is that of the solid strata of the 
globe. How, in circumstances like these, we can put 
confidence in analogical arguments on the subject of 
stratification, I am not able to see. 

To the same purpose speaks Daubuisson, B. I. p. 352. 
He says respecting stratification : " The nature of this 
cause, and the manner in which it acted, are, most likely, 
for ever removed fi-om our knoivledge. No effect of the 
same kind is ever now produced. ... Its circumstances 
and its laws still remain a problem to be resolved.*' 

Yet, if I understand Prof. H., he speaks as though 
every thing went on before or during the chaotic times, 
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just in the same way as now. And so speaks M'Cul- 
loch and others ; and on this ground we are called upon 
to believe in the 600,000 years' formation of the sand- 
stone in the Highlands of Scotland. I am not able to 
comprehend the logic of this reasoning, nor to see how 
such statements can even be conjectured to have any 
stable basis. 

But I am deviating from my immediate purpose. 
' The fossil organic remains — ^what is to be done with 
these ? Here is ocular, palpable demonstration, that the 
theory of geologists as to the length of time in which the 
present earth was forming, must be substantially correct* 

I will not, as some have done, maintain that all the 
fossil phenomena of organized beings are merely appa- 
rent, and not real specimens, mere Itisus naturae and pot 
actually what they would seem to have been. That 
there is much of illusion in this matter, I am ready to 
believe ; for if one were to go into an extensive cave 
where stalactites are found, he might easily enough find 
resemblances to living things so close, that he would be 
ready to pronounce them petrified animals, &c. But I 
do not wish to stop a moment on this ground. I wiH 
admit the realities alleged. So far as argument is con- 
cerned, we may as well admit them all, as to admit one 
specimen. 

' How then came there down so deep in the strata 
both animals and vegetables ? And how comes it that 
the tertiary formations include no species found in die 
secondary ones ?' 

As to these last questions, the remarks made above 
suffice. As to the rest, I answer very readily, that I am 
prepared at once to confess my ignorance here. When 
geologists will tell us of the causes of stratification, and 
shew how this could once take place, and is now no more 
going on, then we may pledge ourselves to tell how the 
fossil organic remains became deposited in the strata. 
To argue the necessity of successive new creations, ss 
Prof. H. does, seems to be altogether unnecessary. Let 
me repeat the question : How extensively has the earth 
been yet explored by geologists ? The answer is, in ?a- 
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rions fmrts of Europe, and in a few places in Aiherica. 
Even in the placed explored, different animals are found 
ia the same strata in different countries, and sometimes 
in the same country. There was no time, then, it would 
seem, that the eafth was stocked with the same animals 
all over its fiurflice, or even over the same country. 
Th^e might he some hirds, beasts, fishes, and plants, in 
common, in all countries. But specific differences exist- 
ed most plainly, (as they now do), not only in different 
countries, but in the satne country. 

Supposing, ihen^ that deluges or earthquakes had de- 
stroyed the animals in Canada and to the notthwafd, 
how does it follow, that when that country became ha- 
bitable again, animals from other regiofis did not emi- 
grate t^6Te> which were of species quite different f^om 
the former natives of the country ? It is impossible to 
disprove this ; nor can it even be rendered imptobable, 
except by assuming, as Prof^ Hi every- where does, that 
suceoisive cataclysms or earthquakes drowned and rent 
the whok globe at one and the same time. On what 
basis such a theoty rests, he has tlot told us. Nor is the 
thing probable^ rtof even conceivable, under arty of the 
common op^^ioDS and developments of fire or water. 
It was the mkaculous interposition of almighty God, 
vtfaioh " opimed the windows of heaven for 40 days and 
40 mghUf" and which « broke up the fountains of the 
great deepj^-^it was that only Which made or could make 
a Noachic deltige. Cataclysm or earthquake from na- 
tural causes aloite^ must be partial from the very nature 
of Ihe case, unless we suppose the crust of the earth to 
be 90 tenacious and solid, that all of it must be blown in 
pieeea when one part of it Was affected, or that all of it 
mua^ fall in when a deluge came over it. How can phi- 
losophy maintain either of these positions ? 

Different races of animals, then, may have been intro- 
duced into particular regions that had been destroyed, 
and were refitted for inhabitation, without supposing any 
uev creation. And what is true of animals is most pal- 
pably true of vegetables, for these propagate on all sides 
by the winds and the fowls which eat their fruits for 
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food ; so that extension towards any quarter, and for any 
distance, seems to be a problem that hardly needs much 
effort for its solution. 

Partial floods and earthquakes, then, and successive 
ones, may have occasioned all the phenomena of which 
geologists take notice. How long an interval there was 
between these, we surely cannot tell. Long enough it 
was for the animals to giow which are imbedded in their 
deposits and wrecks. Yet the accomplishment of this did 
not need any very long time. It seems agreed on all 
hands, that the climate of onr globe was once much 
warmer than it now is, inasmuch as tropical animals and 
substances are found in almost all parts of the strata that 
have yet been examined. How long, then, does it take 
for plants to grow, in a genial soil, with abundance of 
moisture, and with great heat ? The last summer, some 
Indian corn in a field that I cultivated, grew 7 inches in 
24 hours. The growth of Jonah's gourd is hardly mira- 
culous in some soils, and in certain states of the atmo- 
sphere. This last circumstance I mention as essential r 
for it is now a conceded point, I believe, that air has 
very much to do with the growth of plants, perhaps even 
more than soil. Suppose then an antediluvian state of 
air, such as when men lived nearly a thousand years — 
would not animals and vegetables flourish in proportiop ? 
We can scarcely doubt it. In the 1600 years and more, 
then, before the Noachic deluge, many, very many, races 
of plants and animals might have had succession in any 
particular place that was repeatedly destroyed. 

Nothing hinders us, therefore, from supposing that 
those portions of the earth, which have as yet been geo- 
logically examined, were subjected to various successive 
catastrophes. Moreover, there can scarcely be a proba- 
bility made out, that Europe, or America, or New Hol- 
land, was inhabited by antediluvian men. Of eastern 
Africa this may be possible, but, excepting Egypt, it is 
scarcely probable ; and so the phenomena of the earth 
would seem to testify, according to the usual statement. 
No human skeletons, it is said, are found stratifiecT in 
Europe or America ; at least it is averred that very few 
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have been found, and that the condition of these is 
doubtful. It remains to be seen, if we admit this to be 
true, whether there are any in Asia, scattered over the 
ground in the Armenian, Babylonian, and Mesopotamian 
region, where the antediluvians lived. Who shall assure 
us that human remains are not here to be found, even in 
the lowest of the secondary formations ?* Is it not pre- 

* I am unable to see how Professor H. could state with so 
much confidence as he does, (Students' Cab. Lib. No. XIX.) 
that ' no remains of man occur until we arrive at the highest strata. 
It ia only in the loose sand and gravel that cover the surface that 
human remains have been found at all : and to this day it is doubt- 
ful whether any of them can be referred to a period as far back as 
the last general deluge. . . . Why, then, if men existed with 
the animals now entombed in the secondary and tertiary rocks, are 
they not found [i. e. in company with the animals in these rocks] 
as they are [found mixed] with postdiluvian remains ? The oon- 
<;lusion is irresistible ^ that he [man] was not their contemporary.' 

See how confidently a sensible geologist can reason from his 
supposed facts and philosophical premises, and yet be utterly mis- 
taken as to the one and the other, so that all his reasoning is base- 
leas. *■ Donati found human bones in the breccias of the Dalmatian 
mountains, which has since been confirmed by the repeated exami- 
nation of Germar. Canobio found them in a calcareous tufa near 
Genoa. — Bulletin Univers. 1826, p. 22. Boue saw them, in the 
year 1823, behind the lake in Baden ; and Count Razoumovski, in 
Lower Austria, mixed with quadrupeds, partly extinct. Count 
Breuner found them near Krems in Lower Austria. M. Sterberg 
met with them at Kostritz in Saxony. Others have been seen 
among the Caraibs and the inhabitants of Chili. — Bull. Univ. 1 830, 
p. 296, 162. In France, human bones were found a short time 
since in two caverns, in the departments of Gard at Poudre and of 
Jouvignarque, mixed with mammalia ones. . . . Others were 
found at Bize, in a black mud, mixed with those of lost animals.—- 
Bull. Univ. 1829, p. 237. M. Renaux saw human bones in 1820, 
in a grotto of Jura-limestone, at Dufort. — lb. 1830, p. 30. M. 
Bemsurdi found them with the bones of hippopotami, in a grotto at 
Mount Griffon near Palermo. — Gior. Offic. de Palermo, Apr. 1830. 
A human skeleton was found in travestin in Auvergne ; and a, fossil 
human head in the travestins of St. Alisse at Clermont, by Le 
Coq.' [^Travestin I take to be a kind of white spongy stone.] 
More facts of the like nature may be seen in Bull. Univ. 1830, 
p. 34, 6. 

Such are the recent facts, which are in direct contradiction to 
Professor H. and most of the later geologists. They will concede 
that Breccias and Jura-limestone belong to the secondary rocks. 
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sumption for geologists to draw conclusions as to what 
exists or 0197 exiat in Asia, the eradle of the human race, 
merely from what exists in Europe and in America ? 
Tbey profess to huild their science on Jhcts ; and yet 
If^ts iu regard to the regions of the earth first peopled 
harve not been examined, at least not to any extent that 
is worth naming. The alleged facts, moreover, as any 
one may see in the note below, are altogether erroneous. 
Add to all this, that the earth itself, which is some 
24,000 miles in circumference, has never been penetrated 
more than about a mile below its surface. This is no 
deeper than the scratch of a pin would be on a 24-inch 
globe. How can we place any great confidence in exa- 
minations so partial as these ! Every day is bringing to 
light new facts, which are modifying the theories of geo- 

Yet here are human bones ; and human bones are found too mixed 
with the bones of the races of extinct animals. Professor H. lays 
the corner-stone of his system of countless agee in preparing the 
world for the habitation of man, in the position that the 9W€mdary 
rocks bear abundant testimony to the fact, that maQy nvces of ani- 
mi^ now utterly extinct existed before the raee of man arose. The 
testimony, he avers, is indubitable, because ma^ is found * only in 
the loose sand and gravel that cover the surface of the earth,' at 
the top of the tertiqry rocks. Yet it is now known abundaatly that 
hum^n bones t^re found in the seeon^ry ro«ks qf the rnhnedial 
. order, and also mixed with the bonea of extinet v)iiaals, whkh are 
supposed by Professor H. and others to have been swept from the 
earth before the creation of man. The whole building, then, 
erected on such a foundation, must fall. Yet geologists, a short time 
since, were just as confident about the destruction of a multitude of 
animal races anterior to the creation of man, as they now are in re- 
gard to other parts of their system. They have admitted, prett>' 
generally, that man has not been in existence more than some 6000 
years. It would seem now to be quite certain, that he has existed 
at least as long as the animals in the secondary rooks. How lame 
the conclusion heretofore was, that beoause human bones hiMl not 
been found in the secondary rocks, they could o? would not he 
found in them — facts now sufficiently testify. Why cannot some 
geologists learn caution from such fundamental admonitions ss 
these? In the end, perhaps, we shall see, when the earth is more 
extensively investigated, that Moses was not so ignorant of the cre- 
ation as some of his correctors would seem to represent him. 

For the substance of the facts in the above notQ, \ am indebtsd 
to Sharon Turner, Sac. Hist. Vol. I. p. 385. 
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logists. It is not possible that it should be otherwise. 
So very small a portion of the phenomena of our globe 
has yet been examined, that I can in no way imagine how 
a very cautious man should form any general theory with 
confidence. In constant succession one geologist is pull* 
ing down what his predecessor built up ; and this not from 
mere theoretical reasoning, but from new facts which have 
been brought to light. 

Surely the plains and hills of Middle Asia should have 
been fully investigated, before we determined positively 
that plants and animals existed long anterior to man. If 
the skeletons of men should be found every where or 
any where intermixed with the organic remains of plants 
and animals, (as we now know they have been in Europe,) 
then the whole question is presented in a form that is 
new. Why should we decide what must be true of 
Asia, before Asia is examined ? 

That great changes and violent ones may have existed 
in parts of the earth which for a long time were emerging 
and forming, and which were not inhabited by primitive 
men, we need not deny. But that many successive, 
great, and general catastrophes have befallen the primi- 
tive abodes or seats of men, remains yet to be proved. 
Hitherto it has only been assumed. 

But I must write a book, if I undertake to count up 
the difficulties that present themselves to my mind in 
the way of Professor H.'s theory, and that of Macculloch 
and other like geologists. On every side I find these 
difficulties rising up, more thickly than armed men did 
from the famous tooth^seed that was sown by Cadmus. 
I despair therefore of even naming them for the present, 
much more of fairly and fully presenting them. 

One or two things more and I have done. I have be- 
fore me the letter of an eminent geologist of our own 
country, and a most excellent man, which tells me of 
plants of an elevated stature, with all their delicate leaves 
and even blossoms so perfectly preserved, that the true, 
proper, and relative position is not at all changed. This 
shows, as he thinks, the most perfect sHUneas of the great 
subsiding abyss, which had overwhelmed them, and aiter- 
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wards encased them in its deposit. How different 8 
state of things this must have been from that of tfaie 
volcanic eruptions and cataclysms of Professor H. is suf- 
ficiently plain. But then, while one is listening to the 
story of this peaceful cataclysm, more still and slow in its 
movement than the Styx itself, he cannot help asking the 
question, whether there ever was a time since the earth 
existed and the atmosphere was created, when there was 
no tide in the ocean- waters, and no wind over their sur- 
face ? If so, how the most delicate parts of a plant, even 
the very petals of its flower, should preserve their exact 
natural. and relative position — ^is at least more \^onderful 
to me than any thing in the Mosaic cosmogony. When 
I read such things as these, I am ready to ask, whether 
the geologist is mistaken in the exercise of his diagnostic 
powers, or whether nature has in times past forgotten 
herself, and abandoned on some occasions the exercise of 
her essential powers ? And even supposing such things 
to be matters of fact, and that there is no mistake in the 
judgment about them as such, yet I am disposed to say, 
with Kepler, a worthy descendant of the old astronomer 
of the same name, and now living in Germany, who has 
defended the Mosaic account of the creation against 
some doubts raised by Schleirmacher and Bretschneider, 
" There are things in heaven and on earth which philo- 
sophers do no yet understand." 

The most repulsive point of all, in this system of the 
quasi-eternal generation of the earth, remains yet to b^ 
mentioned. Think of the creation as represented to us 
by Moses. '^ God spake and it was done ; he commanded 
and it stood fast." The sublimity of the Almighty fiat, 
" Let there be light 1" and the instantaneous succession 
of the event ordered by this command made a deep im- 
pression even on the heathen Longinus, who has distinctly 
noticed it. Well it might. Wherever there is a nice 
sense of rh xaX6v and rb ir^i^ov, such a result would seem 
to be inevitable. 

Then, again, all at the beginning is very good. So 
God himself pronounced it to be ; so analogy of the crea- 
tion, if we reason from the perfect state in which man 
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was at first created, would lead us fully to decide. So 
the ideal of a Creator's work, fresh from his hands, would 
lead us to suppose. Chaos itself could last but only for 
one night. Light from heaven broke in, as this state of 
things was so unlike that which was intended by the 
Creator to exist in the end. All now in this picture is 
in perfect harmony with our instinctive ideas of fitness — 
all agrees with our most exalted conceptions of the power 
and wisdom of the Maker of heaven and earth. 

Not so with the picture of some geologists. Their 
system compels me to think of Sysyphus' efforts to place 
his stone on the top of the hill — toiling and labouring 
without any actual progress made. Not much unlike this 
would seem to have been the efforts of the Creator, (I 
speak it with deep reverence,) if it be true that some 
36,000, or 200,000, or 600,000, or 60,000,000 years 
were demanded, in order to get the world into a state of 
forwardness sufficient to make a comfortable habitation 
for man. < Sixty thousand years to cool in ! 200,000 for 
plants, aquatic animals, and the formation of coal-beds !' 
as Monsieur Boubee gravely tells us. What an infini- 
tude of labour, too, in order to vs\2k.e fuel ior man ! And 
then to think of 200,000 years for snails, and muscles, 
and lizards, and crocodiles, and alligators, and dragons, 
and the like ! Thousands of ages, then, the world was 
without a lord or a head. The image of God, whom he 
constituted his vicegerent here below, for myriads of 
ages not created ! His dominion put off for thousands of 
centuries before it began to exist! And who, all this 
time, were the actual lords of the creation ? Lizards and 
alligators of more than Typhoean dimensions ! 

When I think soberly of such a picture, I feel con- 
strained to turn away with unspeakable loathing. I am 
forced to exclaim, ^ Is it true, then. Creator of heaven 
and earth, that in wisdom thou hast made all things ? 
Yea, I cannot help opening my Bible at the eighth 
chapter of Proverbs, and reading with intense delight 
the refreshing view there given of eternal Wisdom, 
which guided the councils of the Almighty in his creative 
work* * Before the mountains were brought forth, be- 
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fore the earth was, when there was no depths — Wisdom 
was with God» and was daily his delight. It was this 
which guided all his counsels, — ^this formed the earth, the 
fieldsi the highest part of the dust of the earth, — this 
prepared the heavens, and set a compass on the face 
of the deep.' All this Wisdom did, but for what 
purpose ? To create a residence, during countless ages, 
for snails, and lizards, and iguanodons? Had eternal 
Wisdom, then, any joy in these ? No : Solomon never 
once dreamed of its being so ; for he declares that Wis- 
dom '^ rejoiced in the habitable parts of the earth, and 
her ddights were with the sons of men." 

This now seems to be probable, rational, satisfactory, 
refreshing. I can drink in this with a most hearty relish, 
a«d believe it to be all literally and verily true. Yea, I 
ean believe that since the fall of man, (or possibly even 
before,) odious animals made their appearance m this 
world of sin and guilt, just as thorns and thistles grew up 
as part of the curse. I can even suppose that they might 
have been originally formed, although very little preva- 
lent ; for, as the vulgar proverb has it, ' All sorts of 
creatures are necessary in order to make a world.' But 
a world of Sauri or lizards, and of beings not possessed 
of locomotive powers! Myriads of ages given to such 
lords of the creation to rule over it 1 It actually seems 
to ma to require more credulity to believe this, than to 
helieve in Brydone's statement of the ages necessary to 
form the strata of earth (as he would have it) between 
the layers of lava, (which, on examination, proved to be 
ferriginous lava-bashes^) or even to credit M. Dupuis' de- 
monstration made from the zodiac of Dendera, that the 
temple in which it was found must have been built at 
least for 1 5,Q00 years. 

A world without man will always seem to me like a 
body without a head — a planetary system without a sun. 
Is not such a world a creation of insignificance and con- 
temptible existences, instead of the images of the living 
God? 

I have done, although I have said but little of what I 
might have to say. With geologists, as men of science, 
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I have neither the ability nor the disposition to enter 
into controversy. Few men could be named, in our 
country, who are more worthy of its esteem and confi- 
dence, than some of this class are among us. There are 
few, indeed, whom I love and honour more ; and among 
these are men, whose views are in direct opposition to 
the principal ones which I have been here defending. 
But I have said enough already to show that my aim is 
not to hereticate them, but an express an honest differ- 
ence of sentiment, and one which, as my remarks above 
will show, I feel somewhat strongly. While I have the 
fuUeet confidence in the piety and integrity of some geo- 
logists, who differ widely from me in their views of the 
Mosaic cosmogony and their theory of geogony, yet I 
am not persuaded that their sentiments are matters of 
mere speculative indifference, or that they ought to re- 
main unexamined or unopposed. I have verily believed, 
that the whole subject, viewed in certain lights, is one 
which ia adapted to render the mind sceptical, as to re- 
velation, before it is aware, — ^inasmuch as it begins its 
operation away at a great distance, for it seems to con- 
cede to Moses the credit which he can foirly claim. By 
and by the mind comes to regard him as a man unac- 
quainted with philosophy, and astronomy, and natural 
science ; and then insensibly to rank him among the ig- 
norant and unenlightened, although he is admitted to be 
a well-meaning man* I do not say that such an effsct is 
always produced by geological speculation, for I know of 
examples which would disprove this. The gentleman 
whom I have mostly had in view in my remarks, is a con- 
spicuous example of this character. 

Geologists, I trust, will neither malign me nor laugh 
at me for expressing my honest doubts. It is a free 
country where one may yet speak his opinion, (at least on 
most subjects,) if not without controversy and accusation, 
yet without having the r^ht called in question. My 
doubts are such as pervade the sober and reflecting part 
of the religious public somewhat widely, as I believe. 
Geologists should therefore rejoice that I have given 
them an opportunity and a caU to remove the doubts 
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that yet becloud the way of so many, and hinder their 
journeying along with them. If they find in me all that 
Professor Sedgwick charges upon the Penns, and the 
Buggs, and the Nolans, as to the want of knowledge re- 
specting their favourite science, they will at least do me 
the justice to concede, that I have made no claims to a 
knowledge of the details of that science. I only venture 
myself into such a kind of place as the shoemaker did, 
who criticised upon the inferior part of the immortal 
work which the great Athenian statuary had executed. 
If my objections are not even as well grounded as his, it 
may still be best to hear them with patience, — ^inasmuch 
as the great mass of men among us are as' yet harassed 
with difficulties like my own. 

On the other hand, should they lay their hand heavily 
upon me, and threaten to castigate my ignorance of geo- 
logy, and my adventurous spirit in calling in question 
what I have not thoroughly examined, and presuming to 
argue with those who have studied deeply, then I have 
two things to say, in order to induce them to alleviate 
the severity of their strokes ; — ^the first is, that the logic 
of men who reason from certain facts, real or supposed, 
as connected with a science, may be a fair and legitimate 
object of critical examination, even by some who are not 
versed in the detail of the science in question ; — ^the 
second is, that those who bear hardly upon others for 
meddling with their geology^ should keep a good look out 
how they middle with Hebrew philology. The digging 
of rocks and the digging of Hebrew roots are not as yet 
precisely the same operation, and are not likely soon to 
be so. 

But whatever judgment they may form of my objec- 
tions to their views, I must crave the liberty of present- 
ing anew to them and to the public, some excellent re* 
marks of a veteran in the natural sciences, who has spent 
his life in the animated pursuit of them, and near the 
close of it has given us the result of his thoughts and ex- 
aminations in relation to the subject before us. I refer 
to Sharon Turner, and to a passage in Vol. I. of his 
Sacred History, p. 35,- seq. : — 
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Although it is true that many of the geological phenomena have 
been represented by these observers, and others, to indicate that 
our earth has had a much longer duration than the strictest import 
of the terms used by Moses can allow, and especially in the succes- 
sion of its organized races, yet, after the most patient comparison 
and consideration of their facts and reasonings, I cannot but feel 
that they have not at all advanced beyond plausible conjectures, as 
I also perceive that they are mostly at variance with each other ; 
and that as fast as one theory of this sort is set up, it has been 
foui^d to be wrong by a succeeding inquirer, who attempts, in his 
turn, to establish a different one, of the same tendency, in its stead. 
These are all fair exertions of ingenuity, and arise from a desire to 
let no fallacy stand, and from a love of exploring what has baffled 
anterior research ; but these circumstances prove that none of these 
theories are true, — that the right theory has not yet been disco- 
vered, — that erroneous deductions have been made from the phe- 
nomena which have been seen, — and that these are not yet justly 
understood, nor their real bearings discerned. Hence, I continue 
in the belief, that whatever is true in fact and correct in inference 
on this subject, will be in the end found to be not inconsistent with 
the account of Moses, nor with the common meaning of the ex- 
pressions he uses. In studying the Scriptures, it is peculiarly de- 
sirable that we should, on no occasion, depart any more from the 
usual and natural meaning of the words and phrases which there 
occur, than we do in reading any other author. They have been 
greatly disfigured by the forced construction which most men seek 
to put upon them ; and much dissatisfaction has by this conduct 
been excited in the intelligent mind. The true construction of every 
part roust be, not the possibilities of meaning which refining inge- 
nuity may draw from the expression, but that sense and purport 
which the author himself, in penning them, intended that they 
should express. His personal meaning at the time, and not the im- 
port which our verbal criticism can now extract, should be the great 
object of our attention. In the present instance, I think Moses 
meant to express six natural days ; and therefore it appears to me 
to be most probable, that whenever the right theory on the fabri- 
cation of our earth, and on the era and succession of its oi^anized 
beings, shall be discovered, it will be found to be compatible with 
the Mosaic cosmogony, in its most natural signification. But until 
this desirable event arrives, there will be as much incongruity be- 
tween this ancient account and our modern speculations, as there' 
cannot but be between the devious excursions of an active imagina- 
tion, and the simple and solid, but unattractive reality. Our 
German contemporaries, in some of their reveries on ancient his- 
tory, are equally alert to prove that novelty of fancy is more sought 
for by many than justness of thought, — that it is easier to argue than 
to judge, — and that even truth becomes weariness when it ceases to 
be original, and has lost the impression of its beauty by its habitual 
familiarity. 
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4. 
** It is quite true that Moses did Dot profess to be a geologer, tsid 

had no business to be so. His object was, not to teach naturAi 
science, but to inculcate the existence, the laws, the will, and tb« 
worship of God ; and to found the polity and social raemiers and 
institutions of his countrymen, on this only teue foondation of na- 
tional prosperity and of individual happiness. But aa he witf the 
chosen organ of Divine truth to man, on his moral and reh^ouB 
duties, it is most probable tha^ what he expresses on otiier subjeets, 
in those compositions which were to be the permanent gnid«8 of tlie 
opinions and conduct of his nation, will be also what is true and 
proper. It is most consistent with all that w« know of intdOigent 
agency, to suppose that he who was instructed or guided to be the 
lawgiver and sacred preceptor of his people, would be likmrise to 
informed, or influenced, as to avoid falsehood on every coUateni 
subject which it would be in the course of his narration to notioe. 
If we were directing or assisting any pupil to write on any topic, we 
should certainly not suffer him to insert any thing that we knew to 
be a fiction or a fallacy. It is therefore most rational to suppoee 
that the same precaution was used by the Deity towards Mb seleeteol 
messenger. Hence, 1 am induced to believe that what Moses eji- 
presses incidentally on other points besides those of his divine legia- 
lation, is substantially true, and will be found to be so, as soon as 
his judges or readers have acquired competent knowle(^e. It is 
our deficiency in this which hurries us to discredit, or to doi^t^ or 
oppose him. But on no collateral point, additional to his mmu 
subject, was he more likely to have been cOTreet, either from tnxe 
human traditions of preceding knowledge, or coramunicattoiis, at 
from new supplementary aid, so far as that was needed, than in his 
notices of the divine creation. This was indeed the true basis of \m 
mission and tuition ; and it is brought prominently forward at onee 
to our view, as if it were meant to be so. His brief intimati0lM 
are, therefore, most probably the just outlines of all true geology ; 
and thus far we may affirm, that the more our materials of judgment 
are increased by the multiplying labours of our geological students, 
the less founded any opposing speculations appear to become. It 
is now thirty-five years since my attention was first directed to these 
considerations. It was th«i the fashion for science, and for a large 
imrt of the educated and inquisitive world, to rush into a disbelief of 
all written revelation ; and several geological s^pecnlations were di- 
rected against it. But I have lived to see the most hostile of th^e 
destroyed by their as hostile successors ; mkI to eliserve that ilotMag 
which was of this character, however plausible at the roomett of its 
appearance, has had any duration in human estimation, not even 
among the sceptical. 

** Augmented knowledge has, from time to time, overthrown the 
erroneous reasonings with which the Mosaic account bae been re- 
peatedly assailed ; and has actually brought to light more facts in 
its favour, than at this late period of the earth could have been ex- 
pected to occur. Those which are of this description are enlarging 
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in number cyery year ; and therefore my belief is, that the veracity 
of the chief Hebrew historian will be ultimately found to be as exact 
in what he has recorded in the cosmogony with which he com- 
mences his work, as it is in the account of his own legislation. 
There is certainly no appearance as yet that any contradictory 
theory will long survive its public enunciation. Magna est Veritas, 
et prevalent f is the everlasting axiom. Truth, and truth only, will 
obtain any immortality in the intellectual, and therefore in our lite- 
rary and social world." — Sharon Turner* s Sacred History, Vol. 1. 
pp. 35 — 38. 

Whether my feeble voice is to be heard or not on 
this great subject, here is one to which men of real 
science will be disposed to listen with some degree of 
deference and respect. I would not designedly suggest 
a word or thought, which would have a tendency to dis- 
courage the ardour of geological study. " The works of 
the Lord are great," and they*should be " sought out by 
all that fear him." An extension of true knowledge must 
always be for the public good, and this cannot be without 
an enthusiastic pursuit of it. Let geology claim her full 
share of this. For one, with all my heart, I bid her God 
speed ! All I ask or wish is, that she would not lay down 
positions before she is ready to demonstrate them ; — ^that 
she would not call on us to believe this year deductions 
from certain supposed facts, which next year's examina- 
tion will entirely overthrow ; — that she would be more 
moderate in her course, and not go so far at a leap ; — 
that she would be more patient in making out her final 
conclusions, and wait until the strata of all the continents 
are examined, at least as low as the alleged thickness of 
them in Europe ; * — and, finally, that she would not force 
upon Moses, nolens volens the Hebrew text, the conclu- 
sions which she thinks herself entitled to draw from her 
own speculations. When she takes these new positions, 
I shall be one of the number who will most heartily ap- 
plaud her efforts and rejoice in her success. 

* This is supposed to be about ten miles. 
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PREFACE. 



It is the object of this little work, to draw the attention 
of those who are preparing for the Christian ministrj', or 
who have just entered it, to a mode of preaching which 
the writer thinks has been too much discountenanced 
and despised ; but which, under proper restrictions, he is 
persuaded, may add greatly to the opportunities of minis- 
terial usefulness. Tne subject has hardly received the 
attention it deserves from writers on the pastoral office, 
who have usually devoted to it but a few sentences, 
which offer little encouragement, and afford no aid. 
Burnet, in his Treatise on the Pastoral Care, and Fene- 
lon in his Dialogues on Eloquence, have treated it more 
at large, but still very cursorily. To their arguments 
and their authority, which are of great weight, I refer 
the more distinctly here, because I have not quoted 
them so much at large as I intended when I wrote the 
beginning of the second chapter. Besides these, the 
remarks of Quinctilian, x. 1, on the subject of speaking 
extempore, which are full of his usual good sense, may 
be very profitably consulted. 

It has been my object to state fully and fairly the ad- 
vantages which attend this mode of address in the pulpit, 
and at the same time to guard against the dangers and 
abuses to which it is confessedly liable. How far I may 
have succeeded, it is not for me to determine. It would 
be something to persuade but one to add this to his 
other talents for doing good in the church. Even the 
attempt to do it, though unsuccessful, would not be 
without its reward; since it could not be fairly made 
without a most salutary, moral, and intellectual discipline. 
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It is not to be expected — nor do I mean by any thing 
1 have said to intimate — ^that every man is capable of 
becoming an accomplished preacher in this mode, or that 
every one may succeed as well in this as in the ordinary 
mode. There is a variety in the talents of men, and to 
some this may be peculiarly unsuited. Yet this is no 
good reason why any should decline the attempt, since it 
is only by making the attempt that they can determine 
whether or not success is within their power. 

There is at least one consequence likely to result from 
the study of this art, and the attempt to practise it, which 
would alone be a sufficient reason for urging it earnestly. 
I mean, its probable effect in breaking up the constrained, 
formal, scholastic mode of address, which follows the 
student from his college duties, and keeps him from im- 
mediate contact with the hearts of his fellow- men. This 
would be effected by his learning to speak from his feel- 
ings, rather than from the critical rules of a book. His 
address would be more natural, and consequently better 
adapted to effective preaching. 

Boston, ./awwary, 1824. 



ADVERTISEMENT 

TO 

THE SECOND EDITION. 

Ut>ON offering to the public another edition of this work, 
the author has only to say, that he has made a few alter- 
ations, which he hopes may render it more worthy of the 
indulgence it has received, and better fitted €o answer 
the object for which it was designed. 

February, 1826. 
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CHAPTER I. 
ADVANTAGES OF EXTEMPORANEOUS PREACHING. 

It is a little remarkable, that while some classes of Chris- 
tians do not tolerate the preaching of a written discourse, 
others have an equal prejudice against all sermons which 
have not been carefully precomposed. Among the latter 
are to be found those who favour an educated ministry, 
and whose preachers are valued for their cultivated minds 
and extensive knowledge. The former are, for the most 
part, those who disparage learning as a qualification for a 
Christian teacher, and whose ministers are consequently 
not accustomed to exact mental discipline, nor familiar 
with the best models of thinking and writing. It might 
seem at first view that the least cultivated would require 
the greatest previous preparation in order profitably to 
address their fellow-men ; and that the best-informed, 
and most accustomed to study, might be best trusted to 
speak without the labour of written composition. That 
it has been thought otherwise, is probably owing, in a 
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great measure, to the solicitude for literary exactness and 
elegance of style, which becomes a hab\t in the taste of 
studious men, and renders all inaccuracy and carelessness 
offensive. He who has been accustomed to read and 
admire the finest models of composition in various lan- 
guages, and to dwell on those niceties of method and ex- 
pression which form so large a part of the charm of lite- 
rary works, acquires a critical delicacy of taste, which 
renders him fastidiously sensitive to those crudities and 
roughnesses of speech, which almost necessarily attend an 
extemporaneous style. He is apt to exaggerate their im- 
portance, and to imagine that no excellencies of another 
kind can atone for them. He therefore protects himself 
by the toil of previous composition, and ventures not a 
sentence which he has not leisurely weighed and mea- 
sured. An audience also, composed of reading people, 
or accustomed to the exactness of written composition in 
the pulpit, acquires something of the same taste, and is 
easily offended at the occasional homeliness of diction 
and looseness of method which occur in extemporaneous 
speaking. Whereas those preachers and hearers, whose 
education and habits of mind have been different, know 
nothing of this taste, and are insensible to these ble- 
mishes ; and, if there be only a fluent outpouring of 
words, accompanied by a manner which evinces earnest- 
ness and sincerity, are pleased and satisfied. 

It is further remarkable, that this prejudice of taste has 
been suffered to produce this effect in no profession but 
that of the ministry. The most fastidious taste never 
carries a written speech to the bar or into the senate. 
The very man who dares not ascend the pulpit without a 
sermon diligently arranged, and filled out to the smallest 
word, if he had gone into the profession of the law, 
would, at the same age, and with no greater advantages, 
address the bench and the jury in language altogether 
unpremeditated. Instances are not wanting in which the 
minister, who imagined it impossible to put ten sentences 
together in the pulpit, has found himself able, on chang- 
ing his profession, to speak fluently for an hour. 

I have no doubt that to speak extempore is easier at 
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the bar and in the legislature, than in the pulpit. Our 
associations with this place are of so sacred a character, 
that our faculties do not readily play there with their ac- 
customed freedom. There is an awe upon our feelings 
which constrains us. A sense, too, of the importance 
and responsibility of the station, and of the momentous 
consequences depending on the influence he may there 
exert, has a tendency to oppress and embarrass the con- 
scientious man, who feels it as he ought. There is also, 
in the other cases, an immediate end to be attained, 
which produces a powerful immediate excitement — an 
excitement, increased by the presence of those who are 
speaking on the opposite side of the question, and in as- 
sailing or answer mg whom, the embarrassment of the 
place is lost in the interest of the argument. Whereas 
in the pulpit, there is none to assault, and none to refute, 
— the preacher has the field entirely to himself, and this 
is sufficiently dismaying. The ardour and self-oblivion 
which present debate occasions do not exist ; and the 
solemn stillness and fixed gaze of a waiting multitude, 
serve rather to appal and abash the solitary speaker, than 
to bring the subject forcibly to his mind, or cause his at- 
tention to be absorbed in it. Thus every external cir- 
cumstance is unpropitious, and it is not strange that relief 
has been sought in the use of manuscripts. 

But still, these difficulties, and others which I shall have 
occasion to mention in another place, are by no means 
such as to raise that insuperable obstacle which many 
suppose. They may all be overcome by resolution and 
perseverance. As regards merely the use of unpreme- 
ditated language, it is far from being a difficult attain- 
ment. A writer, whose opportunities of observation give 
weight to his opinion, says, in speaking of the style of the 
younger Pitt — " This profuse and interminable flow of 
words is not in itself either a rare or remarkable endow- 
ment. It is wholly a thing of habit, and is exercised by 
every village lawyer with various degrees of power and 
grace."* If there be circumstances which render the 

• Europe, &c. by a Citizen of the United States. 
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habit more difficult to be acquired by the preacher, they 
are still such as may be surmounted ; and it may be mad^ 
plain, I think, that the advantages which he may thus en- 
sure to himself are so many and so great, as to offer the 
strongest inducement to make the attempt. 

That these advantages are real and substantial, may 
be safely inferred from the habit of public orators in other 
professions, and from the effects which they are known to 
produce. There is more natural warmth in the dedaooation, 
more earnestness in the address, greater animation in the 
manner, more of the lighting up of the soul in the 
countenance and whole mien, more freedom and meanii^ 
in the gesture ; the eye speaks, and the fingers speak, and 
when the orator is so excited as to forget every thing 
but the matter on which his mind and feelings are acting, 
the whole body is affected, and helps to propagate his 
emotions to the hearer. Amidst all the exa^erated col- 
ouring of Patrick Henry's biographer, there is doubtless 
enough that is true, to prove a power in the spontaneous 
energy of an excited speaker, superior in its effects to 
any thing that can be produced by writing. Something 
of the same sort has been witnessed by every one who 
is in the habit of attending in the courts of justice, or the 
chambers of legislation. And this, not only in the instances 
of the most highly eloquent ; but inferior men are found 
thus to excite attention and produce effects, which they 
never could have done by their pens. In deliberative 
assemblies, in senates and parliaments, the larger portion 
of the speaking is necessarily unpremeditated; perhaps 
the most eloquent is always so ; for it is elicited by the 
growing heat of debate ; it is the spoiTtaneous combustion 
of the mind in the conflict of opinion. Chatham's speeches 
were not written, nor those of Fox,. nor that of Ames on 
the British treaty. They were, so far as regards their 
language and ornaments, the effusions of the moment, and 
derived from their freshness a power which no study could 
impart. Among the orations of Cicero, which are said to 
have made the greatest impression, and to have best ac- 
complished the orator's design, are those delivered on 
unexpected emergencies, which precluded the possibility 
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of previous preparation. Such were his first invectifre 
against Cataline, and the speech which stilled the disturh- 
ances at the theatre. In all these cases, there can be no 
question of the advantage which the orators enjoyed in 
their ability to make use of the excitement of the occasion, 
unchilled by the formality of studied preparation. Al- 
though possibly guilty of many rhetorical and logical faults, 
yet these would be unobserved in the fervent and impas- 
sioned torrent, which bore away the minds of the de- 
lighted auditors. 

It is doubtless very true, that a man of study and re- 
flection, accustomed deliberately to weigh every expres- 
sion and analyze every sentence, and to be influenced by 
nothing which does not bear the test of the severest ex- 
amination, may be most impressed by the quiet, unpre- 
tending reading of a well-digested essay or dissertation. 
To some men the concisest statement of a subject, with 
nothing to adorn the naked skeleton of thought, is most 
forcible. They are even impatient of any attempt to assist 
its effect by fine writing, by emphasis, tone, or gesture. 
They are like the mathematician, who read the Paradise 
Lost without pleasure, because he could not see that it 
proved any thing. But we are not to judge from the 
taste of such men, of what is suitable to affect the ma- 
jority. The multitude are not mere thinkers or great 
readers. From their necessary habits they are incapable 
of following a long discussion, except it be made inviting 
by the circumstances attending it, or the manner of con« 
ducting it. Their attention must be roused and main- 
tained by some external application. To them, 

Action is eloquence, and the eyes of the ignorant 
More learned than their ears. 

It is a great fault with intellectual men, that they do 
not make sufficient allowance for the different modes of 
education and habits of mind in men of other pursuits. 
It is one of the infelicities of education at a university, 
that a man is there trained in a fictitious scene, where 
there are interests, associations, feelings, exceedingly di- 
verse from what prevail in the society of the world ; and 
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where he becomes so for separated from the habits and 
sympathies of other men, as to need to acquire a new 
knowledge of them, before he knows how to address them. 
When a young man leaves the seclusion of a student's 
life to. preach to his fellow-men, he is likely to speak to 
them as if they were scholars. He imagines them to be 
capable of appreciating the niceties of method and style, 
and of being affected by the same sort of sentiment, il- 
lustration, and cool remark, which affects those who have 
been accustomed to be guided by the dumb and lifeless 
pages of a book. He therefore talks to them calmly, is 
more anxious for correctness than impression, fears to 
make more noise or to have more motion than the very 
letters on his manuscript; addressing himself, as he 
thinks, to the intellectual part of man ; but he forgets 
that the intellectual man is not very easy of access, and 
must be approached thit)ugh the senses and affections and 
imagination. 

There was a class of rhetoricians and orators at Rome 
in the time of Cicero, who were famous for having made 
the same mistake. They would do every thing by a fixed 
and almost mechanical rule, by calculation and measure- 
ment. Their sentenoes were measured, their gestures 
were measured, their tones were measured ; and they 
framed canons of judgment and taste, by which it was 
pronounced an affront on the intellectual nature of man 
to assail him with epithets, and exclamations, and varied 
tones, and emphatic gesture. They censured the free 
and flowing manner of Cicero as " tumid and exuberant," 
nee satis pressus^ supra Tnodum earultans et superjiuens. 
They cultivated a more guarded and concise style, which 
might indeed please the critic or the scholar, but was 
wholly unfitted to instruct or move a promiscuous audi- 
ence ; as was said of one of them, oratio — doctis et at- 
tente tiudientihus erat Uhcstris ; a multitudine autem et 
a Jhro^ cui futta daquenUa est, devorahatur. The taste 
of the multitude prevailed, and Cicero was the admiration 
of the people, while those who pruned themselves by a 
more rigid and philosophical law. 

Coldly correct and critically dull, 
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" were frequentl}' deserted by the audience in the midst 
of their harangues."* 

We may learn something from this. There is one 
mode of address for books and for clasKcal readers, and 
another for the mass of men, who judge by the eye and 
ear, by the fancy and feelings, and know little of rules of 
art, or of an educated taste. Hence it is that many of 
those preachers who have become the classics of a coun- 
try have been unattractive to the multitude, who have 
deserted their polished and careful composition for the 
more unrestrained and rousing declamation of another 
class. The singular success of Chalmers seems to be in 
a considerable measure owing to his attention to this fact. 
He has abandoned the pure and measured style, and 
adopted a heterogeneous mixture of the gaudy, pompous 
and colloquial, offensive to the ears of literary men, but 
highly acceptable to those who are less biassed by the 
authority of a standard taste and established models. We 
need not go to the extreme of Chalmers-^for there is no 
necessity for inaccuracy, bombast, or false taste — but we 
should doubtless gain by adopting his principle. The 
object is to address men according to their actual cha- 
racter, and in that mode in which their habits of mind 
may render them most accessible. As but few are 
thinkers or readers, a congregation is not to be addressed 
as such ; but, their modes of life being remembered, con- 
stant regard must be had to their need of external attrac- 
tion. This is most easily done by the familiarity and 
directness of extemporaneous address ; for which reason 
this mode of preaching has peculiar advantages, in its adap- 
tation to their situation and wants. 

The truth is, indeed, that it is not the weight of the 
thought, the profoundness of the argument, the exactness 
of the arrangement, the choiceness of the language, which 
interest and chain the attention of even those educated 
hearers who are able to appreciate them all. They are 
as likely to sleep through the whole as others. They 
can find all these qualities in much higher perfection in 

* Middleton's Life of Cicero, iii. 324. 
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their libraries ; they do not seek these only at church. 
And as to the large mass of the people, they are to them 
hidden things, of whic^ they discern nothing. It is not 
these, so much as the attraction of an earnest manner, 
which arrests the attention and makes instruction welcome. 
Every day's observation may show us, that he who has 
this manner will retain the attention of even an intellec- 
tual man with common-place thoughts, while, with a dif- 
ferent manner, he would render tedious the most novel 
and ingenious disquisitions. Let an indifferent reader 
take into the pulpit a sermon of Barrow or Butler, and 
all its excellence of argument and eloquence would not 
save it from being accounted tedious ; while an empty 
declaimer shall collect crowds to hang upon his lips in 
raptures. And this manner, which is so attractive, is not 
the studied artificial enunciation of the rhetorician's 
school, but the free, flowing, animated utterance, which 
seems to come from the impulse of the subject ; which 
may be full of faults, yet masters the attention by its na- 
ture and sincerity. This is precisely the manner of the 
extemporaneous speaker — in whom the countenance re- 
flects the emotions of the soul, and the tone of voice is 
tuned to the feelings of the heaVt, rising and falling with 
the subject, as in conversation, without the regular and 
harmonious modulation of the practised reader. 

In making these and similar remarks, it is true that I 
am thinking of the best extemporaneous speakers, and 
that all cannot be such. But it ought to be recollected 
at the same time, that all cannot be excellent readers ; 
that those who speak ill, would probably read still worse ; 
and that therefore those who can attain to no eminence 
as speakers, do not on that account fail of the advantages 
of which I speak, since they escape at least the unnatural 
monotony of bad reading ; than which nothing is more 
earnestly to be avoided. 

Every man utters himself with greater animation and 
truer emphasis in speaking, than he does, or perhaps can 
do, in reading. Hence it happens that we can listen 
longer to a tolerable speaker, than to a good reader. 
There is an indescribable something in the natural tones 
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of him who is expressing earnestljr his present thoughts, 
altogether foreign from the drowsy uniformity of the 
man that reads. I once heard it well observed, that the 
least animated mode of communicating thoughts to 
others, is the reading from a book the composition of 
another ; the next in order is the reading one's own 
composition ; the next is delivering one's own composi* 
tion memoriter ; and the most animated of all is the ut- 
terii^ one's own thoughts as they rise fresh in his mind. 
Very few can give the spirit to another's writings which 
they communicate to their o^n, or can read their own 
with the spirit with which they spontaneously express 
themselves. We have all witnessed this in conversation, 
when we have listened with interest to long harangues 
from persons who tire us at once if they begin to read. 
It is verified at the bar, and in the legislature, where 
orators maintun the unflagging attention of hearers for 
a long period, when they could not have read the same 
speech without producing intolerable fatigue. It is 
equally verified in the -history of the puljnt ; for those 
who are accustomed to the reading of sermons, are for 
the most part impatient, even of i^le disoorurses, whefi 
they extend beyond the half hour's length ; while very 
indifferent extemporaneous preachers are listened to with 
unabated attention for a full hour. In the former ease 
there is a certain uniformity of tone, and a perpetual re- 
currence of the same cadences, inseparable from tlie 
manner of a reader, from which the speaker remains 
longer free. This difference is perfectly well understood, 
and was acted upon by Cecil, whose success as a preadier 
gives him a right to be heard, when he advised young 
preachers to *' limit a written sermon to half an hour, 
and one from notes to forty minutes." * For the same 
reason, those preachers whose reading comes nearest to 
speaking, are universally more interesting than others. 

Thus it is evident that there is an attractiveness in 
this mode of preaching, which gives it pecuMar advanta^s. 
Me imparts greater interest to what ne says, who is go- 

* Cecirs Remains — a delightful little book. 
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verned by the impulse of the moment, than he who 
speaks by rule. When he feels the subject, his voice 
and gesture correspond to that feeling, and communicate 
it to others, as it can be done in no other way. Though 
he possess but indifferent talents, yet if he utter himself 
with sincerity and feeling, it is fisu* pleasanter than to 
listen to his cold reading of what he wrote perhaps with 
little excitement, and delivers with less. 

In thus speaking of the interest which attends an ex- 
temporaneous delivery, it is not necessary to pursue the 
subject into a general comparison of the advantages of 
this mode with those of reading and of reciting from me- 
mory. Each has prevailed in different places and at dif- 
ferent periods, and each undoubtedly has advantages and 
disadvantages peculiar to itself. These Tire well, though 
briefly stated in the excellent article on Elocution in 
Rees's Cyclopiedia, to which it will be sufficient to refer, 
as worthy attentive perusal. The question at large I 
cannot undertake to discuss. If I should, I could hardly 
hope to satisfy either others or myself. The almost 
universal custom of reading in this part of the world, 
where recitation from memory is scarcely known, and 
extiempot<aneoii8 peaking is practised by very few except 
the illiterate, Ibrbids any thing like a fair deduction from 
observation. In order to institute a just comparison, one 
should have had extensive opportunities of watching the 
success of each mode, and of knowing the circumstances 
under wbich eaeh was tried. For in the inquiry which 
is to be preferred in the pulpit, — ^we must consider, not 
which has most excellencies when it is found in perfec- 
tion, but witich has excellencies attainable by the largest 
number of preachers ; not which is first in theory or 
most beautiful as an art, but which has been and is likely 
to be most fSttceessful in practice. These are questions 
not easily answered* Each mode has its advocates and 
its oppoaents. la the English church there is nothing 
but readiag, and we hear from every quarter complaints 
of it. In Scotland the^custom of recitation prevails, but 
multitudes besides Dr. Campbell* condemn it. In many 

* See his fourth Lecture on Pulpit Eloquence. 
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parts of the continent of Europe no method is known, 
but that of a brief preparation and unpremeditated lan- 
guage ; but that it should be universally i^roved by 
those who use it, is more than we can suppose* 

The truth is, that either method may fail in the hands 
of incompetent or indolent men, and either may be 
thought to succeed by those whose taste or prejudices 
are obstinate in its favour. All that I contend for, in 
advocating unwritten discourse, is, that this method claims 
a decided superiority over the others in some of the most 
important particulars. That the others have their own 
advantages, I do not deny, nor that this is subject to dis-* 
advantages from which they are free. But whatever 
these may be, I hope to show that they are susceptible 
of a remedy ; that they are not greater than those which 
attend other modes; that they are balanced by equal 
advantages; and that therefore this art deserves to be 
cultivated by all who would do their utmost to renidet 
their ministry useful. There can be no good reason why 
the preacher should confine himself to either mode. It 
mignt be most beneficial to cultivate and praetise all. 
By this means he might impart something of the advan* 
tages of each to each, and correct the fauks of all by 
mingling them with the excellencies of all. He would 
learn to read with more of the natural accent of the 
speaker, and to speak with more of the precisioD of the 
writer. 

The remarks already made have been designed to 
point out some of the general advantages attending the 
use of unprepared language. Some others remain to be 
noticed, which have more particular referoaoe to the 
preacher individually. 

It is no unimportant consideration to a minister of Uie 
Gospel, that this is a talent held in high estimation among 
men, and that it gives additional influence to him who 
possesses it. It is thought to argue > capacity and great* 
ness of mind. Fluency of language passes with many, 
and those not always the vulgar, for affluence of thought ; 
and never to be at a loss for something to say, is sup- 
posed to indicate inexhaustible knowledge. It cannot 
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have escaped the observation of any one accustomed to 
notice the judgments which are passed upon men, how 
much reputation and consequent influence are acquired 
by the power of speaking readily and boldly, without any 
other considerable talent, and with very indifferent ac- 
quisitions ; and how a man of real talents, learning, and 
worth has frequently sunk below his proper level, from 
a mere awkwardness and embarrassment in speaking with- 
out preparation. So that it is not simply superstition 
which leads so many to refuse the name of preaching to 
all but extemporaneous harangues ; it is in part owing to 
the natural propensity there is to admire, as somet&ng 
wonderful and extraordinary, this facility of speech. It 
is undoubtedly a very erroneous standard of judgment. 
But a minister of the Gospel, whose success in his im- 
portant calling depends so much on his personal influence, 
and the estimation in which his gifts are held, can hardly 
be justified in slighting the cultivation of a talent which 
may so innocently add to his means of influence. 

It must be remembered also, that occasions will some- 
times occur, when the want of this power may expose 
him to mortification, and deprive him of an opportunity 
of usefulness. For such emergencies one would choose 
to be prepared. It may be of consequence that he 
should express his opinion in an ecclesiastical council, and 
give reasons for the adoption or rejection of important 
measures. Possibly he may be only required to state 
facts which have come to his knowledge. It is very desi- 
rable to be able to do this readily, fluently, without em- 
barrassment to himself, and pleasantly to those who hear ; 
and in order to this, a habit of speaking is necessary. In 
the course of his ministrations amongst his own people, 
occasions will arise when an exhortation or address would 
be seasonable and useful, but when there is no time for 
written preparation. If then he have cultivated the art 
of extemporaneous speaking, and attained to any degree of 
facility and confidence in it, he may avail himself of the 
opportunity to do good, which he must otherwise have 
passed by unimproved. Funerals and baptisms afford 
suitable occasions of making good religious impressions. 
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A sudden providence, also, on the very day of the Sab- 
bath, may suggest most valuable topics of reflection and 
exhortation, lost to him who is confined to what he may 
have previously written, but choice treasure to him who 
can venture to speak without writing. If it were only to 
avail himself of a few opportunities like these in the 
course of his life, or to save himself but once the morti- 
fication of being silent jwhen he ought to speak, is ex- 
pected to speak, and would do good by speaking, it would 
be well worth all the time and pains it might cost to ac- 
quire it. 

It is a further advantage, not to be forgotten here, 
that the excitement of speaking in public strikes out new 
views of a subject, new illustrations, and unthought of 
figures and arguments, which perhaps never would have 
presented themselves to the mind in retirement. " The 
warmth which animates him," says Fenelon, " gives birth to 
expressions and figures, which he never could have pre- 
pared in his study." He who feels himself safe in fiying 
off from the path he has prescribed to himself, without 
any fear lest he should fail to find his way back, will read- 
ily seize upon these, and be astonished at the new light 
which breaks in upon him as he goes on, and Hashes all 
around him. This is according to the experience of all 
extemporaneous speakers. " The degree in which," says 
Thomas Scott,* who practised this method constantly, 
'< after the most careful preparation for the pulpit, new 
thoughts, new arguments, animated addresses, often flow 
into my mind, while speaking to a congregation, even on 
very common subjects, makes me feel as if I was quite an- 
nother man than when poring over them in my study. 
There will be inaccuracies ; but generally the most strik- 
ing things in my sermons were unpremeditated." 

Then again, the presence of the audience gives a 
greater seeming reality to the work ; it is less like doing 
a task, and more like speaking to men, than when one 
sits coolly writing at his table. Consequently there is 
likely to be greater plainness and directness in his exhor- 

• Life, p. 268. 
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tations — more closeness in his appeals — ^more of the ear- 
nestness of genuine feeling in his expostulatioiis. He 
ventures, in the warmth of the moment, to urge consi- 
derations, which perhaps in the study seemed too fami- 
liar, and to employ modes of address, which are allowable 
in personal communion with a friend, but which one hesi- 
tates to commit to writing, lest he should infringe the 
dignity of deliberate composition. This forgetfulness ai 
self — ^this unconstrained following the impulse of the af- 
fections, while he is hurried on by the presence and atten- 
tion of those whom he hopes to benefit, creates a sym- 
pathy between him and his hearers — ^a direct passage 
from heart to heart — a mutual understanding of each 
other, which does more to effect the true object of reli- 
gious discourse, than any thing else can do. The preacher 
will, in this way, have the boldness to say many things 
which ought to be said, but about which, in his study, he 
would feel reluctant and timid. And granting that he 
might be led to say some things improperly, yet if his 
mind be well disciplined and well governed, and his dis* 
cretion habitual, he will do it exceedingly seldom ; while 
no one, who estimates the object of preaching as highly 
as he should, will think an occa^onal false step any 
objection against that mode, which insures upon the 
whole the greatest boldness and earnestness. He will 
think it a less fault than the tameness and abstractness, 
which are the besetting sins of deliberate composition. 
At any rate, what method is secure from occasional folse 
steps ? 

Another consideration which recommends this method 
to the attention of preachers, though at the same time it 
indicates one of its difficulties is this — that all men, from 
various causes, constitutional or accidental, are subject to 
great inequality in the operations of their minds — some- 
times labouring with felicity, and sometimes fsdling. 
Perhaps this fact is in no men so observable as in preach- 
ers, because no others are so much compelled to labour, 
and exhibit their labours, at all seasons, favourable and 
unfavourable. There is a certain quantity of the severest 
mental toil to be performed every week ; and as the mind 
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cannot be always in the same frame, they are constantly 
presenting proofs of the variation of their powers. An 
extemporaneous speaker is of course exposed to all this 
inequality, and must expect to be sometimes mortified 
by ill success. When the moment of speaking arrives, 
his mind may be slow and dull, his thoughts sluggish and 
impeded : he may be exhausted by labour, or suffering 
from temporary indisposition. He strives in vain to rally 
his powers, and forces his way, with thorough discomfort 
and chagrin, to the end of an unprofitable talk. But 
then how many men tcrit^ under the same embariiass- 
ments, and are equally dissatisfied, — with the additional 
mortification of having spent a longer time, and of being 
unable to give their poor preparation the interest of a 
forcible manner, which the very distress of an extempo- 
raneous effort would have imparted. 

But on the other hand, when his mind is bright and 
dear, and his animal spirits lively, he will speak much 
better after merely a suitable premeditation, than he can 
possibly write. " Every man," says Bishop Burnet, 
" may thus rise far above what he could ever have at- 
tained in any other way." We see proof of this in con- 
versation. When engaged in unrestrained and animated 
conversation with familiar friends, Who is not conscious of 
having struck out brighter thoughts and happier sayings, 
than he ever put upon paper in the deliberate composi- 
tion of the closet ? It is a common remark concerning 
many men, that they pray much better than they preach. 
The reason is, that their sermons are made leisurely and 
sluggishly, without excitement ; but in their public devo- 
tions, they are strongly engaged, and the mind acts with 
more concentration and vivacity. The same thing has 
been observed in the art of music. " There have been 
organists, whose abilities in unstudied effusions on their 
instruments have almost amounted to inspiration, such as 
Sebastian, Bach, Handel, Marchand, Couperin, Kelway, 
Stanley, Worgan, and Keeble, — several of whom played 
better music extempore than they could write with medi- 
tation."* 

• Rees's Cyclopaedia. 
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It is upon no different principle that we explain, what 
all scholars have experienced, that they write best when 
they write rapidly, from a full and excited mind. One 
of Roscommon's precepts is — " To write with fury and 
correct with phlegm." The author of Waverley tells us, 
*^ that the works and passages in which he has succeeded, 
have uniformly been written with the greatest rapidity." 
Johnson's best Ramblers and his admirable Rasselas were 
hurried wet and unteorrected to the press. The cele- 
brated Rockingham Memorial at the commencement of 
the late war, is said to have been the hasty composition 
of a single evening;. And it will be found true, I be- 
lieve, of many of the best sermon writers, that they re- 
volve the subject till their minds are filled and warmed, 
and then put their discourse upon paper at a single 
sitting. Now what is all this but ea^temporanemts writ- 
ing f and what does it require but a mind equally col- 
lected and at ease, equally disciplined by practice, and 
interested in the subject, to ensure equal success in ex- 
temporaneous speaking ? Nay, we might anticipate oc- 
casional superior success ; since the thoughts sometimes 
flow, when at the highest and most passionate excite- 
ment, too rapidly and profusely for any thing slower than 
the tongue to afford them vent. 

There is one more consideration in favour of the prac- 
tice I recommend, which I think cannot fail to have 
weight with all who are solicitous to make progress in 
theological knowledge, — ^namely, that it redeems time for 
study. The labour of preparing and committing to 
paper a sermon or two every week, is one which neces- 
sarily occupies the principal part of a minister's time and 
thoughts, and withdraws him from the investigation of 
many subjects, which, if his mind were more at leisure, 
it would be his duty and pleasure to pursue. He who 
writes sermons, is ready to consider this as the chief ob- 
ject, or perhaps the sole business of his calling. When 
not actually engaged in writing, yet the necessity of 
doing it presses upon his mind, and so binds him as to 
make him feel as if he were wrong in being employed on 
any thing else. I speak of the tendency, which certainly , 
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is to prevent a man from pursuing, very extensively, any 
profitable study. But if he have acquired that ready 
command of thought and language, which will enable him 
to speak without written preparation, the time and toil of 
writing are saved, to be devoted to a different mode of 
study. He may prepare his discourses at intervals of 
leisure, while walking or riding ; and having once ar- 
ranged the outlines of the subject, and ascertained its 
principal bearings and applications, the work of prepara- 
tion is over. The language remains to be suggested at 
the moment. 

I do not mean by this that preparation for the pulpit 
should ever be made slightly, or esteemed an object of 
small importance. It doubtless demands, and should re- 
ceive, the best of a man's talents and labours. What I 
contend for is, that a habit of mind may be acquired, 
which shall enable one to make a better and more tho- 
rough preparation, at less expense of labour and time. 
He may acquire, by discipline, that ease and promptitude 
of looking into subjects, and bringing out their prominent 
features, which shall enable him at a glance, as it were, 
to seize the points on which he should enlarge. Some 
minds are so constituted as '< to look a subject into 
shape " much more readily than others. But the power 
of doing it is in a great measure mechanical, aud depends 
upon habit. All may acquire it to a certain extent. 
When the mind works with most concentration, it works 
at once most quickly and most surely. Now the act of 
speaking extempore favours this concentration of the 
powers, more than the slower process of leisurely writing 
— perhaps more than any other operation ; consequently it 
increases, with practice, the facility of dissecting subjects, 
and of arranging materials for preaching. In other words, 
the completeness with which a subject is viewed and its 
parts arranged, does not depend so muoh on the time 
spent upon it, as on the vigour with which the attention 
is applied to it. That course of study is the best, which 
most favours this vigour of attention ; and the habit of 
extemporaneous speaking is more than any thing favour- 
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able to it, from the neeessity which it imposes of apply- 
ing the mind with energy, and thinking promptly. 

The great danger in this case would be, that of substi- 
tuting an easy flow of words for good sense and sober 
reflection, and becoming satisfied with very superficial 
thoughts. But this danger is guarded against by the 
habit of study, and of writing for other purposes. If a 
man should neglect all mental exertion, except so far as 
would be required in the meditation of a sermon, it 
would be ruinous. We witness its disastrous effects in 
the empty wordiness of many extemporaneous preachers. 
It is wrong, however, to argue against the practice itself, 
from their example ; for all other modes would be equally 
condemned, if judged by the ill success of indolent and 
unfaithful men. The minister must keep himself occu- 
pied, reading, thinking, investigating — thus having his 
mind always awake and active. This is a far better pre- 
paration than the bare writing of sermons, for it exercises 
the powers more, and keeps them bright. The great 
master of Roman eloquence thought it essential to the 
true orator that he should be familiar with aU sciences, 
and have his mind filled with every variety of knowledge. 
He therefore, much as he studied his favourite art, yet 
occupied more time in literature, philosophy, and politics, 
than in ihp composition of his speeches. His preparation 
was less particular than general. So it has been with 
other eminent speakers. When Sir Samuel Romilly was 
in full practice in the High Court of Chancery, and at 
the same time overwhelmed with the pressure of public 
political concerns, his custom was to enter the court to 
receive there the history of the cause he was to plead — 
thus to acquaint himself with the circumstances for the 
first time, and forthwith proceed to argue it. His general 
preparation and long practice enabled him to do this, 
without failing in justice to his cause. I do not know 
that in this he was singular. The same sort of prepara- 
tion would ensure success in the pulpit. He who is al- 
ways thinking, may expend upon each indii^idual effort 
less time, because he can think at once fast and well. 
But he who never thinks, except when attempting to 
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manufacture a sermon, (and it is to be feared there are 
such men,) must devote a great deal of time to this la- 
bour exclusively ; and, after all, he will not have that 
wide range of thought or copiousness of illustration, 
which his office demands, and which study only can give. 
In fact, what I have here insisted upon, is exemplified 
in the case of the extemporaneous writers whom I have 
already named. I would only carry their practice a step 
further, and devote an hour to a discourse instead of a 
day. Not to all discourses, for some ought to be written 
for the sake of writing, and some demand a sort of inves- 
tigation, to which the use of the pen is essential. But 
then a very large proportion of the topics on which a mi- 
nister should preach, have been subjects of his attention 
a thousand times. He is thoroughly familiar with them ; 
and an hour to arrange his ideas and collect illustrations 
is abundantly sufficient. The late Thomas Scott is said 
for years to have prepared his discourses entirely by me- 
ditation on the Sunday, and thus to have gained leisure 
for his extensive studies^ and great and various labours. 
This is an extreme on which few have a right to venture, 
and which should be recommended to none. It shows, 
however, the power of habit, and the ability of a mind to 
act promptly and effectually, which is kept upon the alert 
by constant occupation. He who is always engaged in 
thinking and stuaying, will always have thoughts enough 
for a sermon, and good ones too, which will come at an 
hour's warning. 

The objections which may be made to the practice I 
have sought to recommend, I must leave to be considered 
in another place. I am desirous, in concluding this chap- 
ter, to add the favourable testimony of a writer, who ex- 
pressly disapproves the practice in general, but who al- 
lows its excellence when accompanied by that preparation 
which I would everywhere imply : — 

" You are accustomed,*' says Dinouart, * " to the care- 
ful study and imitation of nature. You have used your- 
self to writing and speaking with care on different subjects, 

* Sur I'Eloquence da Corps, ou T Action du Predicateur. 
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and have well stored your memory by reading. Yoa 
thus have provided resources for speaking, which are al- 
ways at hand. The best authors and the best thoughts 
are familiar to you. You can readily quote the Scrip- 
tures — you express yourself easily and gracefully — you 
have a sound and correct judgment on which you can 
depend, method and precision in the arrangement of 
proofs — you can readily connect each part by natural 
transitions, and are able to say all that belongs, and pre- 
cisely what belongs, to the subject. You may then take 
only a day, or only an hour, to reflect on your subject, 
to arrange your topics, to consult your memory, to 
choose and to prepare your illustrations^-*and then, ap- 
pear in public. I am perfectly willing that you shoukl. 
The common expressions which go to make up the body 
of the discourse will present themselves spontaneously. 
Your periods, perhaps, will be less harmonious, your 
transitions less ingenious, an ill-placed word will some^ 
times escape you ; but all this is pardonable. The ani- 
mation of your delivery will compensate for these ble- 
mishes, and you will be master of your own feelings and 
those of your hearers. There will, perhaps, be apparent 
throughout a certain disorder, but it will not prevent 
your pleasing and affecting me, — ^your action, as well as 
your words, will appear to me the more natural." 



CHAPTER II. 

DISADVANTAGES OF EXTEMPORANEOUS PREACHING 

OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED. 

Against what has been advanced in the preceding pages, 
many objections will be urged, and the evils of the prac- 
tice I recommend be declared more than sufficient to 
counterbalance its advantages. Of these it is necessary 
that I should now take notice, and obviate them as well 
as I may. 

It should be first of all remarked, that the force of the 
objections commonly made, lies against the exclusive use 
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of extempore preaching, and not against its partial and 
occasional use. It is of consequence that this should he 
considered. There can be no doubt, that he would 
preach very wretchedly, who should always be harangu- 
ing without the corrective discipline of writing. The 
hi^it of writing is essential. Many of the objections 
which are currently made to this mode of address, fall to 
the ground when this statement is made. 

Other objections have been founded on the idea, that 
by extemporanemis is meant unpremeditated. Whereas 
there is a plain and important distincti6u between them, 
the latter word being applied to the thoughts, and the 
former to the language only. To preach without pre- 
meditation is altogether unjustifiable ; although there is 
no doubt that a man of habitual readiness of mind, may 
express himself to great advantage on a subject with which 
be is familiar, after very little meditation. 

Many writers on the art of preaching, as well as on 
eloquence in general, have given a decided judgment un- 
favourable to extemporaneous speaking. There can be 
no fairer way of answering their objections, than by ex- 
amining what they have advanced, and opposing their 
authority by that of equal names on the other side. 

Gerard, in his Treatise on the Pastoral Charge, has 
the following passage on this subject. 

" He will run into trite, common-place topics ; his com- 
positions will be loose and unconnected ; his language 
often coarse and confused ; and diffidence, or care to re- 
collect his subject, will ' destroy the management of his 
voice." At the same time, however, he admits that " it 
is very proper that a man should be able to preach in 
this way, when it is necessary ; — ^but no man ought al- 
ways to preach in this way." To which decision I have 
certainly nothing to object. 

Mason, in his Student and Pastor, says to the same 
effect, that << the inaccuracy of diction, the inelegance, 
poverty, and lowness of expression, which is commonly 
observed in extempore discourses, will not fail to offend 
every hearer of good taste." 

Dinouart, who is an advocate for recitation from me- 
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mory, says that " experience decides against extempor- 
aneous preaching, though there are exceptions ; but these 
are very fe\^ ; and we must not be led astray by the suc- 
cess of a few first-rate orators." 

Hume, in his Essay upon Eloquence, expresses an 
opinion that the modern deficiency in this art is to be 
attributed to " that extreme affectation of extempore 
speaking, which has led to extreme carelessness of me- 
thod." 

The writer of an article, on the Greek Orators, in the 
Edinburgh Review,* observes, that "among the sources 
of the corruption of modern eloquence, may clearly be 
distinguished as the most fruitful, the habit of extempore 
speaking, acquired rapidly by persons who frequent popu- 
lar assemblies, and, beginning at the wrong end, attempt 
to speak before they have studied the art of oratory, or 
even duly stored their minds with the treasures of thought 
and language, which can only be drawn from assiduous 
intercourse with the ancient and modern classics." 

These are the prominent objections which have been 
made to the practice in question. Without denying that 
they have weight, I think it may be made to appear that 
they have not the unquestionable preponderance, which 
is assumed for them. They will be found, on examina- 
tion, to be the objections of a cultivated taste, and to be 
drawn from the examples of undisciplined men, who 
ought to be left entirely out of the question. 

1 . The objection most urged is that which relates to 
style. It is said, the expression will be poor, inelegant, 
inaccurate, and offensive to hearers of taste. 

To those who urge this, it may be replied, that the 
reason why style is an important consideration in the 
pulpit, is not that the taste of the hearers may be gratified, 
for but a small part of any congregation is capable of 
taking cognizance of this matter ; — but solely for the 
purpose of presenting the speaker's thoughts, reasonings, 
and expostulations distinctly and forcibly to the minds of 
his hearers. If this be effected, it is all which can rea- 

• No. LXXI. p. 82. 
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sonably be demanded. And I ask if it be not notorious, 
that an earnest and appropriate elocution will give this 
effect to a poor style, and that poor speaking will take it 
away from the most exact and emphatic style ? Is it not 
also notorious, that the peculiar earnestness of spontane- 
ous speech, is, above all others, suited to arrest the at- 
tention, and engage the feelings of an audience ? and 
that the mere reading of a piece of fine composition, 
under the notion that careful thought and finished diction 
are the only things needful, leaves the majority uninte- 
rested in the discourse, and free to think of any thing 
they please ? *< It is a poor compliment," says Blair, 
'' that one is an accurate reasoner, if he be not a persua- 
sive speaker also." It is a small matter that the style is 
poor, so long as it answers the great purpose of instruct- 
ing and affecting men. So that, as I have more fully 
shown in a former place, the objection lies on an errone- 
ous foundation. 

Besides, if it were not so, it will be found quite as 
strong against the writing of sermons. For how large a 
proportion of sermon writers have these same faults of 
style ! what a great want of force, neatness, compactness, 
is there in the composition of most preachers! what 
weakness, inelegance, and inconclusiveness ! and how 
small improvement do they make, even after the practice 
of years ! How happens this ? It is because they do 
not make this an object of attention and study; and 
some might be unable to attain it if they did. But that 
watchfulness and care which secure a correct and neat 
style in writing, would also secure it in speaking. It 
does not naturally belong to the one more than to the 
other, and may be as certainly attained in each by the 
proper pains. Indeed so far as my observation has ex- 
tended, I am not certain that there is not as large a pro- 
portion of extempore speakers, whose diction is exact and 
unexceptionable, as of writers ; — always taking into view 
their education, which equally affects the one and the 
other. And it is a consideration of great weight, that the 
faults in question are far less offensive in speakers than 
in writers. 
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It is apparent that objectors of this sort are guilty of a 
double mistake; first, in laying too great stress upon 
mere defects of style, and then in taking for granted, 
that these are unavoidable. They might as well insist 
that defects of written style are unavoidable. Whereas 
they are the consequence of the negligent mode in which 
the art has been studied, and of its having been given up, 
for the most part, to ignorant and fanatical pretenders. 
Let it be diligently cultivated by educated men, and we 
shall find no more cause to expel it from the pulpit than 
from the forum or the parliament. " Poverty, inele- 
gance, and poorness of diction" will be no longer so 
" generally observed," and even hearers of taste will 
cease to be offended. 

2. A want of order, a rambling, unconnected, desul- 
tory manner, is commonly objected ; as Hume styles it, 
*' extreme carelessness of method ;" and this is so often 
observed, as to be justly an object of dread. But this is 
occasioned by that indolence and want of discipline to 
which we have just alluded. It is not a necessaiy evil. 
If a man have never studied the art of speaking, nor 
passed through a course of preparatory discipline ; if he 
have so rash and unjustifiable a confidence in himself, 
that he will undertake to speak, without having consi- 
dered what he shall say, what object he shall aim at, or 
by what steps he shall attain it ; the inevitable conse^ 
quence will be confusion, inconclusiveness, and wandering. 
Who recommends such a course ? But he who has first 
trained himself to the work, and whenever he would 
speak, has surveyed his ground, and become familiar with 
the points to be dwelt upon, and the course of reasoning 
and track of thought to be followed ; will go on from one 
step to another, in an easy and natural order, and give 
no occasion to the complaint of confusion or disarrange- 
ment. 

" Some preachers," says Dinouart, *^ have the folly to 
think that they can make sermons impromptu. And 
what a piece of work they make ! They bolt out every 
thing which comes into their head. They take for 
granted what ought to be proved, or perhaps they state 
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half the argument, and forget the rest. Their appear- 
ance corresponds to the state of their mind, which is 
occupied in hunting after some way of finishing the sen- 
tence they have begun. They repeat themselves : they 
wander off in digression. They stand stiff without mov- 
ing ; or if they are of a lively temperament, they are full 
of the most turbulent action ; their eyes and hands are 
(lying about in every direction, and their words choke in 
their throats. They are like men swimming who have 
got frightened, and throw about their hands and feet at 
random to save themselves from drowning." 

There is doubtless great truth in this humorous descrip- 
tion. But what is the legitimate inference ? that extem- 
poraneous speaking is altogether ridiculous and mischiev' 
ous ? or only that it is an art which requires study and 
discipline, and which no man should presume to practise, 
until he has fitted himself for it ? 

3. In the same way I should dispose of the objection, that 
this habit leads to barrenness in preaching, and the ever- 
lasting repetition of the same sentiments and topics. If 
a man make his facility of speech an excuse for the neglect 
of study, then doubtless this will be the result. He who 
cannot resist his indolent propensities, had best avoid this 
occasion of temptation. He must be able to command 
himself to think, and industriously prepare himself by 
meditation, if he would be safe in this hazardous experi- 
ment. He who does this and continues to learn and re- 
flect while he preaches, will be no more empty and mo- 
notonous than if he carefully wrote every word. 

4. But this temptation to indolence in the preparation 
for the desk, is urged as in itself a decisive objection. 
A man finds that after a little practice, it is an exceedingly 
easy thing to fill up his half-hour with declamation which 
shall pass off very well, and hence he grows negligent in 
previous meditation ; and insensibly degenerates into 
an empty exhorter, without choice of language, or variety 
of ideas. This is undoubtedly the great and alarming 
danger of this practice. This must be triumphed over, 
or it is ruinous. We see examples of it wherever we look 
among those whose preaching is exclusively extempore. 
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In these cases, the evil rises to its magnitude in consequence 
of their total oeglect of the pen. The habit of writing a 
certain proportion of the time would, in some measure, 
counteract this dangerous tendency. 

But it is still insisted, that man's natural love of ease is 
not to be trusted ; that he will not long continue the drud- 
gery of writing in part ; that when he has once gained 
confidence to speak without study, he will find it so flat- 
tering to his indolence, that he will involuntarily give him- 
self up to it, and relinquish the pen altogether ; that con- 
sequently there is no security, except in never beginning. 

To this it may be replied, that they who have not prin- 
ciple and self-government enough to keep them industri- 
ous, will not be kept so by being compelled to write ser- 
mons. I think we have abundant proof, that a man may 
write with as little pains and thinking, as he can speak. 
It by no means follows, that because it is on paper, it is 
therefore the result of study. And if it be not, it will be 
greatly inferior in point of effect to an unpremeditated 
declamation ; for in the latter case, there will probably be 
at least a temporary excitement of feeling, and consequent 
vivacity of manner, while in the former the indolence of 
the writer will be made doubly intolerable by his heavi- 
ness in reading. 

It cannot be doubted, however, that if any one find his 
facility of extemporaneous invention likely to prove des- 
tructive to his habits of diligent application, it were advis- 
able that he refrain from the practice. It could not be 
worth while for him to lose his habits of study and think- 
ing for the sake of an ability to speak, which would avsdl 
him but little, after his ability to think has been weakened 
or destroyed. 

As for those whose indolence habitually prevails over 
principle, and who make no preparation for duty except- 
ing the mechanical one of covering over a certain num- 
ber of pages, — they have no concern in the ministry, and 
should be driven to seek some other employment, where 
their mechanical labour may provide them a livelihood, 
without injuring their own souls or those of other men. 

If the objection in question be applied to conscientious 
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men, whose hearts are in their profession, and who have 
a sincere desire to do good, it certainly has very little 
weight. The minds of such men are kept active with re- 
flection, and stored with knowledge, and warm with re- 
ligious feeling. Th^y are therefore always ready to 
speak to the purpose, as well as write to the purpose ; 
and their habitual sense of the importance of their 
office, and their anxiety to fulfil it in the best man- 
ner, will forbid that indolence which is so disastrous. 
The objection implies that the consequence pointed 
out is one which cannot be avoided. Experience 
teaches us the contrary. It is the tendency ; but a ten- 
dency which may be, for it has been, counteracted. 
Many have preached in this mode for years, and yet have 
never relaxed their diligence in study, nor declined in 
the variety, vigour, and interest of their discourses, — 
sometimes dull, undoubtedly ; but this noiay be said with 
equal truth of the most faithful and laborious writers. 

5. Many suppose that there is a certain natural talent, 
essential to success in extempore speaking, no less than 
in poetry ; and that it is absurd to recommend the art 
to those who have not this peculiar talent, and vain for 
them to attempt its practice. 

In regard to that ready flow of words, which seems to 
be the natural gift of some men, it is of little consequence 
whether it be really such, or be owing to the education 
and habits of early life, and vain self-confidence. It is 
certain that diffidence and the want of habit are gi*eat 
hindrances to fluency of speech ; and it is equally certain, 
that this natural fluency is a very questionable advantage 
to him who would be an impressive speaker. It is quite 
observable that those who at first talk easiest, do not al- 
ways talk best. Their very facility is a snare to them. 
It serves to keep them content, — they make no effort to 
improve, and are likely to fall into slovenly habits of elo- 
cution. So that this unacquired fluency is so far from 
essential, that it is not even a benefit, and it may be an 
injury. It keeps from final eminence by the very great- 
ness of its early promise. On the other hand, he who 
possesses originally no remarkable command of language, 
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and whom an unfortunate bashfulness prevents from well 
using what he has, is obliged to subject himself to severe 
discipline — to submit to rules and tasks — ^to go through 
a tedious process of training — to acquire by much labour 
the needful sway over his thoughts and words, so that 
they shall come at his bidding, and not be driven away 
by his own diffidence or the presence of other men. To 
do all this is a long and disheartening labour. He is 
exposed to frequent mortifications, and must endure 
many grievous failures, before he attain that confidence 
which is indispensable to success. But then in this dis- 
cipline, his powers, mental and moral, are strained up to 
the highest intenseness of action ; — after persevering 
practice, they become habitually subject to his control, 
and work with a precision, exactness, and energy, which 
can never be the possession of him who has depended on 
his native, undisciplined gift. Of the truth of this, ex- 
amples are by no means wanting, and I could name, if it 
were proper, more than one striking instance within my 
own observation. It was probably this to which Newton 
referred, when he said, that he never spoke well till he 
felt that he could not speak at all. Let no one therefore 
think it an obstacle in his way that he has no readiness of 
words. If he have good sense and no deficiency of ta- 
lent, and is willing to labour for this as all great acquisi- 
tions must he laboured for, he needs not fear but that in 
time he will attain it. 

We must be careful, however, not to mistake the ob- 
ject to be attained. It is not a high rank in oratory, con- 
summate eloquence. If it were, then indeed a young 
man might pause till he had ascertained whether He pos- 
sessed all those extraordinary endowments of intellect, 
imagination, sensibility, countenance, voice, and person, 
which belong to few men in a century, and without which, 
the great orator does not exist. He is one of those 
splendid formations of nature, which she exhibits but 
rarely ; and it is not necessary to the object of his pur- 
suit that the minister be such. The purposes of his 
office are less ambitious, — to impart instruction and do 
good 5 and it is by no means certain that the greatest 
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eloquence is best adapted to these purposes in the pulpit. 
But any man, with powers which fit him for the mmistry 
at all, — .unless there be a few extraordinary exceptions- 
is capable of learning to express himself clearly, correctly, 
and with method ; and this is precisely what is wanted, 
and no more than this. I do not say eloquently ; for as 
it is not thought indispensable that every writer of ser- 
mons should be eloquent, it cannot be thought essential 
that every speaker should be so. But the same powers 
which have enabled him to write, will, with sufficient 
discipline, enable him to speak ; with every probability 
that when he comes to speak with the same ease and 
collectedness, he will do it with a nearer approach to 
eloquence. Without such discipline he has no right to 
hope for success ; let him not say that success is impos- 
sible, until he has submitted to it. 

I apprehend that these remarks will be found not only 
correct in theory, but agreeable to experience. With 
the exceeding little systematic cultivation of the art which 
there is amongst us, and no actual instruction, we find 
that a great majority of the lawyers in our courts, and 
not a small portion of the members of our legislatures, 
are able to argue and debate. In some of the most po- 
pular and quite numerous religious sects, we find preach- 
ers enough, who are able to communicate their thoughts, 
and harangue their congregations, and exert very power- 
ful and permanent influence over large bodies of the 
people. Some of these are men of as small natural ta- 
lents, and as limited education as any that enter the sa- 
cred office. It should seem therefore that no one needs 
to despair. 

In the ancient republics of Greece and Rome, this 
accomphshment was a necessary branch of a finished edu- 
cation. A much smaller proportion of the citizens were 
educated than amongst us ; but of these a much larger 
number became orators. No man could hope for dis- 
tinction or influence, and yet slight this art.* The 

* It is often said that extemporaneous speaking is the distinction 
of modem eloquence. But the whole language of Cicero's rheto- 
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commanders of their armies were orators as well as sol- 
diers, and ruled as well by their rhetorical, as by their 
military skill. There was no trusting with them as with 
us to a natural facility, or the acquisition of an accidental 
fluency by actual practice : but they served an appren- 
ticeship to the art. They passed through a regular 
course of instruction in schools. They submitted to long 
and laborious discipline. They exercised themselves 
frequently, both before equals and in the presence of 
teachers, who criticised, reproved, rebuked, excited emu- 
lation, and left nothing undone which art and persever- 
ance could accomplish. The greatest orators of anti- 
quity, so far from being favoured by natural tendencies, 
except indeed in their high intellectual endowments, had 
to struggle against natural obstacles; and instead of 
growing up spontaneously to their unrivalled eminence, 
they forced themselves forward by the most discouraging 
artificial process. Demosthenes combated an impedi- 
ment in speech, and ungainliness of gesture, which at 
first drove him horn the forum in disgrace. Cicero failed 
at first through weakness of lungs, and an excessive vehe- 
mence of manner, which wearied the hearers, and defeated 
his own purpose. These defects were conquered by 
study and discipline. Cicero exiled himself from home, 
and during his absence in various lands passed not a day 
without a rhetorical exercise ; seeking the masters who 
were most severe in criticism, as the surest means of 
leading him to the perfection at which he aimed. Such 
too was the education of their other great men. They 
were all, according to their ability and station, orators ; 
orators, not by nature or accident, but by education ; 
formed in a strict process of rhetorical training ; admired 
and followed even while Demosthenes and Cicero were 
living, and unknown now, only because it is not possible 
that any but the first should survive the ordeal of ages. 

rical works, as well as particular terms in common use, and anec- 
dotes recorded of different speakers, prove the contrary ; not to 
mention Qainctilian's express instructions on the subject. Hume 
also tdUs us from Suidas,'that the writing of speeches was unknown 
until the iime of Pericles. 
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The inference to be drawn from these observations 
is, that if so many of those who received an accomplished 
educatioo became accomplished orators, (because to be- 
come so was one purpose of their study,) then it is in the 
power of a much larger proportion amongst us to form 
themselves into creditable and accurate speakers. The 
inference should not be denied until proved false by ex- 
periment. Let this art be made an object of attention, 
and young men train themselves to it faithfully and long ; 
and if any of competent talents and tolerable science be 
found at last incapable of expressing themselves in con- 
tinued and connected discourse, so as to answer the ends 
of the Christian ministry, then, and not till then, let it 
be said that a peculiar talent or natural aptitude is requi- 
site, the want of which must render effort vain, — then, 
and not till then, let us acquiesce in this indolent and 
timorous notion, which contradicts the whole testimony 
of antiquity, and all the experience of the world. Doubt- 
less, after the most that can be done, there will be found 
the greatest variety of attainment, — " men will differ," as 
Burnet remarks, " quite as much as in their written com- 
positions ;" and some will do but poorly what others will 
do eKcellently. But this is likewise true of every other 
art in which men engage, and not least so of writing ser- 
mons,— concerning which no one will say, that as poor 
are not written, as it would be possible for any one to 
speak. In truth, men of small talents and great sluggish- 
ness, of a feeble sense of duty and no zeal, will of course 
make poor sermons, by whatever process they may do it, 
let them write or let them speak. It is doubtful con- 
cerning some whether they would even steal good ones. 

The survey we have now taken renders it evident, 
that the evils which are principally objected against as 
attending this mode of preaching are not necessary evils, 
but are owing to insufficient study and preparation before 
the practice is commenced, and indolence afterward. 
This is implied in the very expressions of the objectors 
themselves, who attribute the evil to '^ beginning at the 
wrong end, attempting to «peak before studying the art 
of oratory, or even storing the mind .with treasures of 
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thought and language." It is also implied in this lan- 
guage, that study and preparation are capable of remov- 
ing the objections. I do not therefore advocate the art, 
without insisting on the necessity of severe discipline and 
training. No man should be encouraged or permitted to 
adopt it, who will not take the necessary pains, and pro- 
ceed with the necessary perseverance. 

This should be the more earnestly insisted upon, be- 
cause it is from our loose and lazy notions on the subject 
that eloquence in every department is suffering so much, 
and that the pulpit especially has become so powerless, 
— where the most important things that receive utterance 
upon earth are sometimes read like schoolboys' tasks, 
without even the poor pains to lay emphasis on the right 
words, and to pause in the right places. And this, be- 
cause we fancy that, if nature have not designed us for 
orators, it is vain to make effort, and if she have, we 
shall be such without effort. True, that the noble gifts 
of mind are from nature; but not language, or know- 
ledge, or accent, or tone, or gesture, — these are to be 
learned, and it is with these that the speaker is concerned. 
These are all matters of acquisition, and of difficult acqui- 
sition, — possible to be attained, and well worth the exer- 
tion that must be made. 

The history of the world is full of testimony to prove 
how much depends upon industry ; not an eminent orator 
has lived, but is an example of it. Yet in contradiction 
to all this, the almost universal feeling appears to be, that 
industry can effect nothing, that eminence is the result of 
accident, and that every one must be content to remain 
just what he may happen to be. Thus multitudes, who 
come forward as teachers and guides, suffer themselves to 
be satisfied with the most indifferent attainments and a 
miserable mediocrity, without so much as inquiring how 
they might rise higher, much less making any attempt to 
rise. For any other art they would have served an ap- 
prenticeship, and would be ashamed to practise it in public 
before they had learned it. If any one would sing, he 
attends a master, and is drilled in the very elementary 
principles ; and only after the most laborious process dares. 
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to exercise his voice in public. This he does, though he 
has scarce any thing to learn but the mechanical execu- 
tion of what lies in sensible forms before his eye. But 
the extemporaneous speaker, who is to invent as well as 
to utter, to carry on an operation of the mind as well as 
to produce sound, enters upon the work without pre- 
paratory discipline, and then wonders that he fails ! If 
he were learning to play on the flute for public exhibi- 
tion, what hours and days would he spend in giving faci- 
lity to his fingers, and attaining the power of the sweetest 
and most impressive execution. If he were devoting him- 
self to the organ, what months and years would he la- 
bour, that he might know its compass, and be master of 
its keys, and be able to draw out at will all its various 
combinations of harmonious sound, and its full richness 
and delicacy of expression. And yet he will fancy that 
the grandest, the most various, the most expressive of all 
instruments, which the infinite Creator has fashioned by 
the union of an intellectual soul with the powers of 
speech, may be played upon without study or practice ; 
he comes to it, a mere uninstructed tyro, and thinks to 
manage all its stops, and command the whole compass of 
its varied and comprehensive power ! He finds himself 
a bungler in the attempt, is mortified at his failure, and 
settles it in his mind for ever that the attempt is vain. 

Success in every art, whatever may be the natural ta- 
lent, is always the reward of industry and pains. But the 
instances are many of men of the finest natural genius, 
whose beginning has promised much, but who have de- 
generated wretchedly as they advanced, because they 
trusted to their gifts and made no effort to improve. That 
there have never been other men of equal endowments with 
Demosthenes and Cicero, none would venture to suppose ; 
but who have so devoted themselves to their art, or be- 
come equal in excellence ? If those great men had been 
content, like others, to continue as they began, and had 
never made their persevering efforts for improvement, 
what would their countries have benefited from their ge- 
nius, or the world have known of their fame ? They would 
'^ve been lost in the undistinguished crowd, that sunk to 
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oblivion around them. Of how many more will the same 
remark prove true ! What encouragement is thus given 
to the industrious ! With such encouragement, how in- 
excusable is the negligence which suffers the most inter- 
esting and important truths to seem heavy and dull, and 
fall ineffectual to the ground, through mere sluggishness 
in their delivery ! How unworthy of one who performs 
the high function of a religious instructor, — upon whom 
depend, in a great measure, the religious knowledge and 
devotional sentiment and final character of many fellow 
beings, — to imagine that he can worthily discharge this 
great concern by occasionally talking for an hour, he knows 
not how, and in a manner which he has taken no pauns 
to render correct, impressive, or attractive ; and which 
simply through want of that command over himself which 
study would give, is immethodical, verbose, inaccurate, 
feeble, trifling. It has been said of the good preacher, that 
" truthsdivine come mended from his tongue." Alas, they 
come ruined and worthless from such a man as this. They 
lose that whole energy by which they are to convert the 
soul and purify man for heaven, and sink in interest and 
efficacy below the level of those principles which govern 
the ordinary affairs of this lower world. 



CHAPTER HI. 

RULES OF EXTEMPORANEOUS PREACHING. 

The observations contained in the preceding chapter 
make it sufficiently evident, that the art of extemporaneous 
speaking, however advantageous to the Christian minister 
and however possible to be acquired, is yet attended with 
embarrasments and difficulties, which are to be removed 
only by long and arduous labour. It is not enough, how- 
ever, to insist upon the necessity of this discipline. We 
must know in what it consists, and how it is to be con- 
ducted. In completing, therefore, the plan I have pro- 
posed to myself, I am now to give a few hints respecting 
the mode in which the study is to be carried oui and ob- 
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stades to be surmounted. These hints, gathered partly 
from experience and partly from observation and books, 
will be necessarily incomplete ; but not, it is hoped, alto- 
gether useless to those who are asking some direction. 

1. The first thing to be observed is, that the student 
who would acquire facility in this art, should bear it con- 
stantly in mind, and have regard to it in all his studies, 
and in his whole mode of study. The reason is very ob- 
vious. He that would become eminent in any pursuit, 
must make it the primary and almost exclusive object of 
his attention. It must never be long absent from his 
thoughts, and he must be contriving how to promote it 
in every thing he undertakes. It is thus that the miser 
accumulates, by making the most trifling occurrences the 
occasions of gain ; and thus the ambitious man is on the 
alert to forward his purposes of advancement by little 
events which another would pass unobserved. So too he, 
the business of whose life is preaching, should be on the 
watch to render every thing subservient to this end. The 
inquiry should always be, how he can turn the knowledge 
he is acquiring, the subject he is studying, this mode of 
reasoning, this event, this conversation, and the conduct 
of this or that man, to aid the purposes of religious in- 
struction. He may find an example in the manner in 
which Pope pursued his favourite study. " From his 
attention to poetry," says Johnson, " he was never diverted. 
If conversation offered any thing that could be improved, 
he committed it to paper ; if a thought or perhaps an ex- 
pression, more happy than was common, rose to his mind, 
he was careful to write it ; an independent distich was 
preserved for an opportunity of insertion, and some little 
fragments have been found containing lines, or parts of 
lines, to be wrought upon at some other time.*' By a like 
habitual and vigilant attention, the preacher will find scarce 
any thing but may be made to minister to his great de- 
sign, by either giving rise to some new train of thought, 
or suggesting an argument, or placing some truth in a new 
light, or furnishing some useful illustration. Thus none 
of his reading will be lost ; every poem asKiplay, every 
treatise on science, and speculation in philosophic and even 
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every ephemeral tale may be made to give hints toward 
the better management of sermons, and the more effectual 
proposing and communicating of truth. 

He who proposes to himself the art of extemporaneous 
speaking should in like manner have constant regard to 
this particular object, and make every thing co-operate 
to form those habits of mind which are essential to it. 
This may be done, not only without any hindrance to the 
progress of his other studies, but even so as to promote 
them. The most important requisites are rapid thinking, 
and ready command of language. By rapid thinking I 
mean, what has already been spoken of, the power of 
seizing at once upon the most prominent points of the 
the subject to be discussed, and tracing out, in their pro- 
per order, the subordinate thoughts which connect them' 
together. This power depends very much upon habit ; 
a habit more easily acquired by some minds than by others, 
and by some with great difficulty. But there are few 
who, should they have a view to the formation of such a 
habit in all their studies, might not attain it in a degree 
quite adequate to their purpose. This is much more in- 
disputably true in regard to fluency of language. 

Let it, therefore, be a part of his daily care, to analyse 
the subjects which come before him, and to frame sketches 
of sermons. This will aid him to acquire a facility in 
laying open, dividing, and arranging topics, and preparing 
those outlines which he is to take with him into the pul- 
pit. Let him also investigate carefully the method of 
every author he reads, marking the divisions of his arrange- 
ment, and the connection and train of his reasoning. But- 
ler's preface to his Sermons will afford him some fine hints 
on this way of study. Let this be his habitual mode of 
reading, so that he shall as much do this, as receive the 
meaning of separate sentences, and shall be always able 
to give a better account of the progress of the argument 
and the relation of every part to the others and to the 
whole, than of merely individual passages and separate 
illustrations. This will infallibly beget a readiness in find- 
ing the divisions and boundaries of a subject, which is one 
important requisite to an easy and successful speaker, 
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In a similar manner, let him always bear in mind the 
value of a fluent and correct use of language. Let him 
not be negligent of this in his conversation ; but be care- 
ful ever to select the best words, to avoid a slovenly style 
and drawling utterance, and to aim at neatness, force and 
brevity. This may be done without formality, or stiffness, 
or pedantic affectation ; and when settled into a habit is 
invaluable. 

2. In addition to this general cultivation, there should 
be frequent exercise of the act of speaking. Practice is 
essential to perfection in any art, and in none more so 
than in this. No man reads well or writes well except 
by long practice ; and he cannot expect without it to 
speak well, — an operation which is equivalent to the other 
two united. He may indeed get along, as the phrase is ; 
but not so well as he might do and should do. He may 
not always be able even to get along. He may be as 
sadly discomfited as a friend of mine, who said that he 
had made the attempt, and was convinced that for him 
to speak extempore was impossible ; he had risen from 
his study-table, and tried to make a speech, proving that 
virtue is better than vice ; but stumbled and failed at the 
very outset. How could one hope to do better in a first 
attempt, if he had not considered beforehand what he 
should say ? It were as rational to think he could play on 
the organ without having learned, or translate from a lan- 
gui^e he had never studied. 

It would not be too much to require of the student, that 
he should exercise himself every day once at least, if not 
oftener ; and this on a variety of subjects, and in various 
ways, that he may attain a facility in every mode. It 
would be a pleasant interchange of employment, to rise 
from the subject which occupies his thoughts, or from the 
book which he is reading, and repeat to himself the sub- 
stance of what he has just perused, with such additions 
and variations, or criticisms, as may suggest themselves at 
the moment There could hardly be a more useful ex- 
ercise, even if there were no reference to this particular 
end. How many excellent chapters of valuable authors, 
how many fine views of important subjects, would be thus 
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impressed upon his mind, and what rich treasures of 
thought and language would be thus laid up in store. 
And according as he should be engaged in a work of rea- 
soning, or description, or exhortation, or narrative, he 
would be attaining the power of expressing himself read- 
ily in each of these various styles. By pursuing this 
course for two or three years, " a man may render himself 
such a master in this matter,** says Burnet, " that he can 
never be surprised ;" and he adds, that he never knew a 
man faithfully to pursue the plan of study he proposed, 
without being successful at last. 

3. When by such a course of study and discipline he 
has attained a tolerable fluency of thoughts and words, 
and a moderate confidence in his own powers, there are 
several things to be observed in first exercising the gift 
in public, in order to ensure comfort and success. 

It is recommended by Bishop Burnet and others, that 
the first attempts be made by short excursions from writ- 
ten discourses ; like the young bird that tries its wings by 
short flights, till it gradually acquires strength and cour- 
age to sustain itself longer in the air. This advice is un- 
doubtedly judicious. For one may safely trust himself 
in a few sentences, who would be confounded in the at- 
tempt to frame a whole discourse. For this purpose 
blanks may be left in writing, where the sentiment is fa- 
miliar, or onlv a short illustration is to be introduced. 
As success in these smaller attempts gives him confidence^ 
he may proceed to larger; till at length, when his mind 
is bright and his feelings engaged, he may quit his manu- 
script altogether, and present the substance of what he had 
written, with greater fervour and effect, than if he had con- 
fined himself to his paper. It was once observed to me by 
an interesting preacher of the Baptist denomination, that 
he had found from experience this to be the most advisable 
and perfect mode ; since it combined the advantages of 
written and extemporaneous composition. By preparing 
sermons in this way, he said, he had a shelter and secur- 
ity if his mind should be dull at the time of delivery ; and 
if it were active, he was able to leave what he had writ- 
ten, and obey the ardour of his feelings, and go forth on 
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the impulse of the moment, wherever his spirit might lead 
hifn« A similar remark I heard made hy a distinguished 
scholar of the Methodist connection, who urged, what is 
universally asserted by those who have tried this method 
with any success, that what has been written is found to 
be tame and, spiritless, in comparison with the animated 
glow of that which springs from the energy of the mo- 
ment. 

There are some persons, however, who would be em- 
barrassed by an effort to change the operation of the 
mind from reading to inventing. Such persons may find 
it best to make their beginning with a whole discourse. 

4. In this case, there will be a great advantage in se- 
lecting for first efforts expository subjects. To say no- 
thing of the importance and utility of this mode of preach- 
ing, which render it desirable that every minister should 
devote a considerable proportion of his labours to it ; it 
contains great facilities and reliefs for the inexperienced 
speaker. The close study of a passage of Scripture, 
which is necessary to expounding it, renders it familiar. 
The exposition is inseparably connected with the text, 
and necessarily suggested by it. The inferences and 
practical reflections are in like manner naturally and in- 
dissolubly associated with the passage. The train of re- 
mark is easily preserved, and embarrassment in a great 
measure guarded against, by the circumstance that the 
order of discourse is spread out in the open Bible, upon 
which the eyes may rest, and by which the thoughts may 
rally. 

.'). A similar advantage is gained to the beginner, in 
discourses of a different character, by a very careful and 
minute division of the subject. The division should not 
only be logical and clear, but into parts as numerous as 
possible. The great advantage here is, that the partitions 
being many, the speaker is compelled frequently to re- 
turn to his minutes. He is thus kept in the track, and 
prevented from wandering far in needless digressions — 
that besetting infirmity of unrestrained extemporizers. 
He also escapes the mortifying consequences of a mo- 
mentary confusion and cloudiness of mind, by having it 
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in his power to leave an unsatisfiBUStoiy train at once, be- 
fore the state of his mind is perceived by the audience, 
and take up the next topic, where he may recover his 
self-possession, and proceed without impediment. This 
is no unimportant consideration. It relieves him from 
the horror of feeling obliged to go on, while conscious 
that he is saying nothing to the purpose ; and at the same 
time secures the very essential requisite of right method. 

6. The next rule is, that the whole subject, with the 
order and connection of all its parts, and the entire traih 
of thought, be made thoroughly familiar by previous 
meditation. The speaker must have the discourse in his 
mind as one whole, whose various parts are distinctly per- 
ceived as other wholes, connected with each other and 
contributing to a common end. There must be no un- 
certainty, when he rises to speak, as to what he is going 
to say ; no mist or darkness over the land he is about to 
travel ; but, conscious of his acquaintance with the ground, 
he must step forward confidently, not doubting that he 
shall find the passes of its mountains, and thread the in- 
tricacies of its forests, by the paths which he has already 
trodden. It is an imperfect and partial preparation in 
this respect, which so often renders the manner awkward 
and embarrassed, and the discourse obscure and perplex- 
ed. *^ Nemo potest de ed re^ quam non novit^ non tur- 
pissime dice^*eJ* But when the preparation is faithful, 
the speaker feels at home ; being under no anxiety re- 
specting the ideas or the order of their succession, he has 
the more ready control of his person, his eye, and his 
hand, and the more fearlessly gives up his mind to its own 
action and casts himself upon the current. Uneasiness 
and constraint are the inevitable attendants of unfaithful 
preparation, and they are fatal to success. 

It is true, that no man can attain the power of self- 
possession, so as to feel at all times equally and entirely 
at ease. But he may guard against the sorest ills which 
attend its loss, by always making sure of a train of 
thought, — ^being secure that he has ideas, and that they 
lie in such order as to be found and brought forward in 
some sort of apparel, even when he has in some measure 
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lost the mastery of himself. The richness or meanness 
of their dress will depend on the humour of the moment. 
It will vary as much as health and spirits vary, which is 
more in some men than in others. But the thoughts 
themselves he may produce, and be certain of saying 
what he intended to say, even when he cannot say it <m 
he intended. It must have been observed, by those who 
are at all in the habit of observation of this kind, that the 
mind operates in this particular like a machine, which, 
having been wound up, runs on by its own spontaneous 
action, until it has gone through its appointed course. 
Many men have thus continued speaking in the midst of 
an embarrassment of mind which rendered them almost 
unconscious of what they were saying, and incapable of 
giving an account of it afterward ; while yet the unguided, 
self-moving intellect wrought so well, that the speech was 
not esteemed unwholesome or defective by the hearers. 
The experience of this fact has doubtless helped many to 
believe that they spoke from inspiration. It ought to 
teach all, that there is no sufficient cause for that exces- 
sive apprehension, which so often unmans them, and 
which, though it may not stop their mouths, must deprive 
their address of all grace and beauty, of all ease and force. 

7. We may introduce in this place another rule, the 
observance of which will aid in preventing the ill conse- 
quences resulting from the accidental loss of self-posses- 
sion. The rule is, Utter yourself very slowly and deli- 
berately, with careful pauses. This is at all times a great 
aid to a clear and perspicuous statement. It is essential 
to the speaker who would keep the command of himself, 
and consequently of his hearers. 

One is very likely, when, in the course of speaking, he 
has stumbled on an unfortunate expression, or said what 
he would prefer not to say, or for a moment lost sight of 
the precise point at which he was aiming, to hurry on 
with increasing rapidity, as if to get as far as possible 
from his misfortune, or cause it to be forgotten in the 
crowd of new words. But instead of thus escaping the ■ 
evil, he increases it; he entangles himself more and 
more ; and augments the difficulty of recovering his 
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route. The true mode of recovering himself is hy in- 
creased deliberation. He must pause, and give himself 
time to think ; — '^ ut tamen deliberare non htssitare vi- 
detUurP He need not be alarmed lest his hearers sus- 
pect the difficulty. Most of them are likely to attribute 
the slowness of his step to any cause rather than the true 
one. They take it for granted, that he says and does 
precisely as he intended and wished. They suppose that 
he is pausing to gather up his strength. It excites their 
attention. The change of manner is a relief to them. 
And the probability is, that the speaker not only recovers 
himself, but that the effort to do it gives a spring to the 
action of his powers, which enables him to proceed after- 
ward with greater energy. 

8. In regard to language, the best rule is, that no pre- 
paration be made. Tliere is no convenient and profit- 
able medium between speaking from memory, and from 
immediate suggestion. To mix the two is no aid, but a 
great hindrance, because it perplexes the mind between 
the very different operations of memory and invention. 
To prepare sentences, and parts of sentences, which are 
to be introduced here and there, and the intervals be- 
tween them to be filled up in the deUvery, is the surest 
of all ways to produce constraint. It is like the embar- 
rassment of framing verses to prescribed rhymes ; as 
vexatious, and as absurd. To be compelled to shape the 
course of remark so as to suit a sentence which is by and 
by to come, or to introduce certain expressions which 
are waiting for their place, is a check to the natural cur* 
rent of thought. The inevitable consequence is con- 
straint and labour, the loss of every thing like easy and 
flowing utterance, and perhaps that worst of con^sion 
which results from a jumble of ill-assorted, disjointed pe- 
riods. It is unavoidable that the subject should present 
itself in a little different form and complexion in speaking, 
from that which it took in meditation ; so that the sen- 
tences and modes of expression, which agreed very well 
with the train of remark as it came up in the study, may 
be wholly unsuited to that which it assumes in the pro- 
nunciation. 
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The extemporaQeous speaker should therefore trust 
himself to the moment for all his language. This is the 
safe way for his comfort, and the only sure way to make 
all of a uniform piece. The general rule is certain, 
though there may be some exceptions. It may be well, 
for example, to consider what synonymous terms may be 
employed in recurring to the chief topic, in order to 
avoid the too frequent reiteration of the same word. 
This will occasion no embarrassment. He may also pre- 
pare texts of Scripture to be introduced in certain parts 
of the discourse. These, if perfectly committed to me- 
mory, and he be not too anxious to make a place for 
them, will be no encumbrance. When a suitable junc- 
ture occurs, they will suggest themselves, just as a suita- 
ble epithet suggests itself. But if he be very solicitous 
about them, and continually on the watch for an oppor- 
tunity to introduce them, he will be likely to confuse 
himself. And it is better to lose the choicest quotation, 
than suffer constraint and awkwardness from the effort to 
bring it in. Under the same restrictions he may have 
ready, pithy remarks, striking and laconic expressions, 
pomted sayings and aphorisms, the force of which de- 
pends on the precise form of the phrase. Let the same 
rule be observed in regard to such. If they suggest 
themselves (which they will do, if there be a proper 
place for then}), let them be welcome. But never let 
him run the risk of spoiling a whole paragraph in trying 
to make a place for them. 

Many distinguished speakers are said to do more than 
this — to write out with care, and repeat from memory 
their more important and persuasive parts ; like the de 
bene esse's of Curran, and the splendid passages of many 
others. This maj'- undoubtedly be done to advantage by 
one who has the command of himself which practice 
gives, and has learned to pass from memory to invention 
without tripping. It is a different case from that mixture 
of the two operations, which is condemned above, and is 
in fact only an extended example of the exceptions made 
in the last paragraph. With these exceptions, when he 
undertakes, bona ^de^ an extemporaneous address, he 
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should make no preparation of language. Language is 
the last thing he should be anxious about. If he have 
ideas, and be awake, it will come of itself, unbidden and 
unsoiight-for. The best language flashes upon the speaker 
as unexpectedly as upon the hearer. It is the sponta- 
neous gift of the mind, not the extorted boon of a special 
search. No man who has thoughts, and is interested in 
them, is at a loss for words — ^not the most uneducated 
man ; and the words he uses will be according to his 
education and general habits, not according to the labour 
of the moment. If he truly feel, and wish to communi- 
cate his feelings to those around him, the last thing that 
will fall will be language, — ^the less he thinks of it and 
cares for it, the more copiously and richly will it flow 
from him ; and when he has forgotten every thing but 
his desire to give vent to his emotions and do good, then 
will the unconscious torrent pour, as it does at no other 
season. This entire surrender to the spirit which stirs 
within, is indeed the real secret of all eloquence. " True 
eloquence," says Milton, •* I find to be none but the se- 
rious and hearty love of truth ; and that whose mind so- 
ever is fully possessed with a fervent desire to know good 
things, and with the dearest charity to infuse the know- 
ledge of them into others, — when such a man would 
speak, his words, like so many nimble and airy servitors^ 
trip about him at command, and in well-prdered files, as 
he would wish, fall aptly into their own places." — " /?«- 
mm enim copia (says the great Roman teacher and eXf 
ample) verbo'i^m copiam gignit ; et, si est honestas in 
rebus ipsis de quibus dieitur, existit ex ret naturd qui- 
dam splendor in verbis* Sit modo is, qui dicet out scri- 
be t, institutits Uberaliter educatione doctrindqtia pverili, 
etficLg7'et studio, et a naturd adjuvetur, et in umverso- 
7^m generum in/initis disceptationibus exercitatus ; or- 
natissimos scriptores m^atoresque ad cognoscenduvn inn- 
tandumqiie de lege^^it ; — n(B ilXe hand san^, quemadmo- 
dum vet'ba struat et illuminet, a magistris istis requiret, 
Ita facile in rerum ahundmitid ad orationis omamenta, 
sine duce^ naturd ipsa, si modo est exerciiata, labetur*** 

• De Orat. iii. 31. 
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9- These remarks lead to another suggestion which ^de- 
serves the student's con^deration. He ^ould select ibr 
this eacercise those suhjects in which he feels an interest 
at the time, and in regard to which he desires to engage 
the interest of others. In order to the best success, ex- 
temporaneous efforts should be made in an excited state 
of mind, when the thoughts are burning and glowing, and 
long to find vent. There are some topics which do not 
adBit of this excitement. Such should be treated by the 
pen. When he would speak, he should choose topics on 
which his own mind is kindling with a feeling which he is 
earnest to communicate ; and the higher the degree to 
which he has elevated his feelings, the more readily, 
happily, and powerfully will he pour forth whatever the 
occasion may demand. There is no style suited to the 
pulpit, which he will not more effectually command in 
this state of mind. He will reason more directly, point- 
edly, and convincingly ; — ^he will describe more vividly 
from the living conceptions of the moment ; — ^he will be 
mi9te earnest in persuasion, more animated in declauMi- 
tion, more urgent in appeals, more terrible in denuncia- 
tion. Every thing will vanish horn before him, but ihe 
subject of his attention, and upon this his powers will %e 
eonoentrated in keen and vigorous action. 

If a man would do his best, it must be upon to^s 
which are at the noment interesting to him. We see it 
in conversation, where every one is eloquent upon Mi 
favourite subjects. We see it in deliberative assembfies, 
where it is those «grand questions which excite an intense 
interest, and absorb end agitate the mind, that call feMh 
those bursts of eloquence by which men are remembei^d 
as powerful orators, and that give a voice to men who oiain 
speak on no other occasions. Cicero tells us of himseff, 
that the instances in which he was most successful, we>e 
those in which he most entirely abandoned himself to tll^ 
impulses of feeling. Every speaker's experience will beenr 
testimony to the same thing ; and thus the saying aot 
Gol^miih proves true, that " to feel one's subject tho- 
yeoghly, and to speak without fear, are the only rules 'if 
cfloquence." Let him who would preach successfully f 6- 
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member this. In the choice of subjects for extempora- 
neous efforts, let him have regard to it, and never encum- 
ber himself nor distress his hearers, with the attempt to 
interest them in a subject, which excites at the moment 
only a feeble interest in his own miud. 

This rule excludes many topics which it is necessaiy 
to introduce into the pulpit — subjects in themselves inter- 
esting and important, but which few men can be trusted 
to treat in unpremeditated language; because they require 
an exactness of definition, and nice discrimination of 
phrase, which may be better commanded in the cool lei- 
sure of writing, than in the prompt and declamatory 
style of the speaker. The rule also forbids the attempt 
to speak, when ill health, or lowness of spirits, or any ac- 
cidental cause, renders him incapable of that excitement 
which is requisite to success. It requires of him to watch 
over the state of his body — the partial derangement of 
whose functions so often confuses the mind — that, by 
preserving a vigorous and animated condition of the cor- 

?oreal system, he may secure vigour and vivacity of mind, 
t requires of him, finally, whenever he is about entering 
upon the work, to use every means, by careful medita- 
tion, — ^by calling up the strong motives of his office, — by 
realizing the nature aud responsibility of his undertaking, 
and by earnestly invoking the blessing of God, — to attain 
that frame of devout engagedness, which will dispose him 
to speak zealously and fearlessly. 

10. Another important item in the discipline to be 
passed through, consists in attaining the habit of self-com- 
mand. I have already adverted to this point, and noticed 
the power which the mind possesses of carrying on the 
premeditated operation, even while thespe^eris consider- 
ably embarrassed. This is, however, only a reason for not 
being too much distressed by the feeling when only oc- 
casional ; it does not imply that it is no evil. It is a most 
serious evil ; of little comparative moment, it may be, 
when only occasional and transitory, but highly injurious 
if habitual. It renders the speaker unhappy, and his 
address ineffective. If perfectly at ease, he would have 
every thing at command, and be able to pour out his 
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thoughts in lucid order, and with every desirable variety 
of manner and expression. But when thrown from his 
self-possession, he can do nothing better than mechanically 
string together words, while there is no soul in them, be- 
cause his mental powers are spell -bound and imbecile. 
He stammer^, hesitates, and stumbles ; or, at best, talks 
on without object or aim, as mechanically and unconsciously 
as an automaton. He has learned little effectually, till he 
has learned to be collected. 

This therefore must be a leading object of attention. 
It will not be attained by men of delicacy and sensibility, 
except by long and trying practice. It will be the result 
of much rough experience, and many mortifying failures. 
And, after all, occasions may occur when the most expe- 
rienced will be put off their guard. Still, however, much 
may be done by the control which a vigorous mind has 
over itself, by resolute and persevering determination, 
by refusing to shrink or give way, and by preferring al- 
ways the mortification of ill success, to the increased 
weakness which would grow out of retreating. 

There are many considerations besides, which if kept 
before the mind would operate not a little to strengthen 
its confidence in itself. Let the speaker be sensible that 
if self-possessed, he is not likely to fail ; that after faith- 
ful study and preparation, there is nothing to stand in his 
way, but his own want of self-command. Let him heat 
his mind with his subject, endeavour to feel nothing, 
and care for nothing, but that. Let him consider, that 
his audience takes for granted that he says nothing but 
what he designed, and does not notice those slight errors 
which annoy and mortify him ; that in truth such errors 
are of no moment ; that he is not speaking for reputation 
and display, nor for the gratification of others by the ex- 
hibition of a rhetorical model, or for the satisfaction of a 
cultivated taste ; but that he is a teacher of virtue, a 
messenger of Jesus Christ, a speaker in the name of 
God ; whose chosen object it is to lead men above all 
secondary considerations and worldly attainments, and to 
create in them a fixed and lasting interest in spiritual and 
religious concerns ; — that he himself therefore ought to 
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and open his lips boldly, when the fear of man wosld 
keep them closed. Art may fail him, and all his treasures 
ol knowle^e desert htm ; but if his heart be warm with 
love, he will ^ speak right on," aiming at the heart, and 
reaching the heart, and satisfied to accomplish the great 
purpose, whether he be thought to do it tastefully or 
not. 

This is the true spirit of his office, to be cherished and 
cultivated above all things else, and capable of rendenng 
all its labours comparatively easy. It reminds him that 
hia purpose is not to make profound discussions of theo* 
logical doctrines, or disquisitions on moral and metaphy- 
sical science, but to present such views of the great and 
adtnowledged truths of Revelation, with such applications 
of them to the understanding and conscience, as may af* 
feet and reform bis hearers. Now it is not study only, 
IB divinity or in rhetoric, which will enable him to do 
this. He may reason ingeniously, but not convincingly : 
lie may declaim eloquently, but not persuasively. There 
is an immense, though indescribable difference between 
the same arguments and truths, as presented by him who 
earnestly feels and desires to persuade, and by him who 
designs only a display of intellectual strength, or an exer- 
cise of rhetorical skill. In the latter case, the declama- 
tion may be splendid, but it will be cold and without ex- 
pression — ^lulling the ear, and diverting the fancy ^ but 
leavings the feelings untouched. In the other, there is 
an air of reality and sincerity, which words cannot de- 
scribe but which the heart feels, that finds its way to the 
recesses of the soul, and overcomes it by a powerful sym- 
pathy. This is a difference which all perceive and all can 
account for. The truths of religion are not matters of 
philosophical speculation but of experience. The heart 
and all the spiritual man, and all the interests and feelings 
of the immortal being, have an intimate concern in them. 
It is perceived at once whether they are stated by one 
who has felt them himself — is personally acquainted with 
their power — is subject to their influence, and spedcs 
from actual experience ; or whether they come from One 
who knows them only in speculation, has gathered them 
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from books, and thought them out by his own reason, but 
without any sense of their spiritual operation. 

But who does not know how much easier it is to de- 
clare what has come to our knowledge from our own ex- 
perience, than what we have gathered coldly at second- 
hand from that of others ; — ^how much easier it is to de- 
scribe feelings we have ourselves had, and pleasures we 
have ourselves enjoyed, than to fashion a description of 
what others have told us ; — ^how much more freely and 
convincingly we can speak of happiness we. have known, 
than of that to which we are strangers ? We see, then, 
how much is lost to the speaker by coldness or ignorance 
in the exercises of personal religion. How can he effec- 
tually represent the joys of a religious mind, who has 
never known what it is to feel them ? How can he effec- 
tually aid the contrite, the desponding, the distrustful, 
the tempted, who has never himself passed through the 
same fears and sorrows ? or how can he paint, in the 
warm colours of truth, religious exercises and spiritual 
desires, who is personally a stranger to them ? Alas, ha 
cannot at all come in contact with those souls, which stand 
most in need of his sympathy and aid. But if he have 
eherished in himself, fondly and habitually, the affections 
he would excite in others, — ^if he have combated tempta- 
tion, and practised self-denial, and been instant in prayer, 
and tasted the joy and peace of a tried faith and hope, — 
then he may communicate directly with the hearts of 
his fellow-men, and win them over to that which he so 
feelingly describes. If his spirit be always warm and 
stirring with these pure and kind emotions, and anxious 
to impart the means of his own felicity to others, how 
easily and freely will he pour himself forth! and how 
little will he think of the embarrassments of the presence 
of mortal man, while he is conscious only of labouring 
for the glory of the ever present God I 

This, then, is the one thing essential to be attained and 
cherished by the Christian preacher. With this he must 
begin, and with this he must go on to the end. Then 
he never can greatly fail ; for he will feel his subject 

THOROUGHLY, AND SPEAK WITHOUT FEAR. 
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HISTORICAL AND GEOLOGICAL DELUGES 



COMPARED. 



Scarcely any subject within the circle of human, 
knowledge haa elicited more discussion than the origin, 
nature and connection of the deluges of history, tradi-* 
tion, and geology. Though in fact one of the most dif« 
ficalt of aU subjects, yet upon a superficial and prima 
Jucie view, it seems to be one of the easiest. History 
and tradition abound with examples of diluvial catas- 
trophes^ which are supposed to have happened in the 
eajiiest times. Equally prolific is geology in pheno- 
mena that appear to be mementos of similar events. 
Marine relics are scattered in profusion over all conti^ 
nents in the form of petrefactions. How natural foe 
the believer in the Bible to refer all these facts to the 
deluge of Noah ; and to regard them as incontestible 
evidence of that event ! But when we come to look 
more narrowly at these facts, and study them thorough- 
ly in {Ul their relations, we find a multitude of difficult 
ties starting up to perplex us, and the beautiful simpli- 
city of the popular argument is destroyed. Yet multi- 
tudes have produced voluminous essays on the deluge,, 
without even discovering that the ground beneath them 
was hollow* We tremble in attempting to discuss this 
subject, lest our present effort should only add another 
exafnple of a similar failure. We have got, however, 
too deeply interested in it to shrink from tlie effort. 
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1. Our first object will he to present a brief view of the 
historical deluges. 

The Mosaic history of the delnge of Noah, being the 
account with which we wi»h to compare all others, may 
properly first claim our attention ; though we need not 
present all the details here, since they are so familiar. 

According to Blair's chronology, this deluge occurred 
1656 years from the creation of man, or 2348 years be- 
fore Christ. On Sunday, November 30th, Noah was 
commanded to enter the ark, taking with him his wife 
and three sons, with their wives. One week afterwards, 
on December 7th, it commenced a forty days' rain, and 
the fountains of the great deep were broken up ; so that 
its waters rose over the land, imtil aU the high hUls un* 
der the whole heaven were covered. Fifteen cubits (22 
feet,) upward did the waters prevail^ (rise.) On Wed- 
nesday, May 6th, or 150 days after the dehige began, 
the ark rested upon the mountains of Ararat, or Arme- 
nia; the waters having begun to abate. They con- 
tinued to decrease till Sunday, July 19th, when the 
tops of the mountains were visible. On the loth of 
June, Noah sent forth a raven from the ark, which never 
returned. June 22d, he sent forth a dove, which came 
back. Seven days afterwards, on June 29th, he 
despatched the dove again, to ascertulii the state of the 
earth ; and in the evening she returned with an olive- 
leaf in her mouth. After an interval of seveii days, or 
July 6th, the dove was sent forth a third time, and re- 
turned no more. On the 23d of October, the waters 
were dried from off the earth ; and on the 18th of De- 
cember, Noah came out of the ark, built an altar, and 
offered sacrifice. So that this deluge continued a year 
and eighteen days. 

Noah, on account of his piety, appears to have been 
warned of this flood 120 years before it happened ; du- 
ring which period, the divine forbearance waited upon 
the wicked, and Noah was employed in building the 
ark. Its length was 300 cubits, (4i50 feet ;) its breadth 
50 cubits, (75 feet ;) and its height 30 cubits, (45 feet.) 
It was three stories in height, and had one window and 
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one door in the side. Noah was commanded to bring 
into this ark of every living thing of all flesh, two of 
«very sort, male and female ; both fowls, cattle and 
creeping things. Also of every clean beast, that is, such 
s^ were clean by the Jewish law, he was directed to 
take into the ark seven males and seven females, with 
provisions for himself, family, and all the animals. 

The deluges that have been described by uninspired 
writers next claim our attention. And among the 
earliest traces of such catastrophes on record, we may 
reckon the l^ypi\9.n tradition of the successive destruc- 
tion and renovation of the world at the end of the An- 
nus Mqgnm^ or at the time when the heavenly bodies 
have so completed their revolutions as to come together 
into the same celestial sign. This tradition was fully 
adopted by the Stoics, who described the catastro- 
phes as of two kinds ; the Cataclifsm^ or deluge which 
swept the globe of animal an^ vegetable life ; and the 
Ecpyrosis^ or destruction by fire, which dissolved the 
earth. After each renovation, the new formed inhabi- 
tants were virtuous and happy. Astrea descended to 
confer upon, the world the golden age. But in process 
of time the race degenerated, bringing on the age of 
iron ; and when the gods could no longerbear with men, 
they extenninated them by the cataclysm or ecpyrosis. 
Now although some writers attempt to explain how 
very natunuly this notion of degeneracy may have 
sprung from the prevalent opinion, that natural events, 
which produce suffering, are penal, yet surely it is more 
philosophical, when we look at all the analogies be- 
tween the sacred and heathen deluges, to refer this opi- 
nion to the actual wickedness of the antediluvians. 

The fabulous period of Grecian history presents us 
with accounts of several famous deluges. They take 
their name from that of some renowned prince, who 
reigned at the time when they happened. One of these 
is said to have occurred in the time of Prometheus, who, 
according to the Grecian mythology, was one of the 
Titans, whom Jupiter chained to a rock on mount Cau- 
casus, and suffered a vulture to feed continually upon his 
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liver. But according to others, he was nephew to the 
Egyptian Sesostrie, and during his reign Egypt was 
deluged. Ogyges is said to have been a sovereign of 
Attica and Boeotia, and during his reign a deluge deso- 
lated the fonner country, in the year 1800 before Christ, 
according to Julius Africanus and others, but in the 
year 10^, B. C. according to Sir Isaac Newton, The 
deluge of Deucalion happened, it is said, 269 years after 
that of Ogyges, and overflowed all Thessaly ; yet Deu- 
calion is represented as the son of Prometheus ; and 
some writers describe him as possessed of universal 
monarchy and as the father of the human race. 

It has been the prevailing opinion among learned men 
ki times past, that all these accounts had their origin in 
the deluge of Noah. But of late it is becoming quite 
common to regard them as distinct ; as the description 
of various local deluges which happened in ancient 
times. We adhere to the old opinion, however, for the 
following reasons. 

1. No dependence can be placed upon the chronolo- 
gical dates that have been assigned to these events. 
The dijBcrepancy that exists in these dates, as given by 
respectable writers, would alone be sufficient to prove 
that there is no correct standard of judgment. But it 
is unnecessary to go into an argument to show, that the 
time when events happened, that are acknowledged to 
have occurred during the fabulous times of Grecian his- 
tory, and in which gods and demi-gods played a part, 
is altogether apocryphal. 

2. Some of these princes of diluvial memory are 
claimed by various nations. Deucalion, for instance, 
the most famous of them, was claimed by the Syrians 
as their progenitor ; and he was supposed to have found- 
ed the temple at Hierapolis, where was a chasm through 
which the waters of the deluge were said to have re- 
treated. The temple of Jupiter at Athens, also, was 
reported to have been founded by him, where there ex- 
isted a similar tradition. 

3. It is very natural for each nation to appropriate to 
itself the honour of having produced the only man of the 
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race, TixtuoiiQ enongh in time- of great corruption, to es- 
cape destruction. According^ we find that other na- 
tions, besides the Greeks, have referred the same events 
to the time of one of their own distinguished rulers. 
Thus the Assyrians represent Sisithrus, or Xisuthrus, 
as preserved in the ark when all others were destroyed 
by a deluge. Osiris was the Egyptian Noah, and Sa- ' 
tyavarman, or Satyavrata, the Hmdoo Noah. In some 
heathen nations in the East, Noah himself is described 
as the individual preserved from the deluge, under the 
names of Noas, Noasis, Nusus and Nus ; whence the 
Greek Dionusus, who is the Indian Bacchus. Philo 
expressly says, "EXXT^t^ec f^^ AevicaX^wi^a, XoX^aioi H 
NOE iwoyoixa^ovtriv^ i^ oS rov fuyav KaraKXvtruoy 
<nfvi^ ytvia^ai, ^^ The Grecians call him Deucalion, 
but the Chaldeans style him Noah, in whose time there 
happened the great eruption of waters." Another au- 
thor says, *0 NofC iSSiffov&pdc ircLpa XaXSaiois, 

4. Too many circumstances, are common in the his- 
tory of the Noachian and heathen deluges, to allow us 
to refer them to different catastrophes. Among the 
Romans, Ovid has described the deluge of Deucalion 
more fully than any other Latin author. After giving an 
account of the giants assailing heaven by piling moun- 
tains on mountains, and then of the '' impious, arrogant, 
and cruel brood** that sprung out of ^' the impregnant 
earth" from their blood, he proceeds to say, 

But Jove 
Concludes to pour a watery deluge down, 
And what he durst not burn» concludes to drown. 

Impetuous rain descends ; 
Nor from his patrimonial heaven alone 
Is Jove content to pour his vengeance down : 
Aid from his brother of the seas he craves, 
To help him with auxiliary waves. — 
Then with his mace» the monarch struck the ground, 
With inward trembling earth received the wound, 
And rising streams a ready passage found. — 
Ifow seas and earth were in confusion lost, 
A world of waters and without a coast. — 
A mountain of stupendous height there stands 
Betwixt the Athenian and Boeotian lands, 
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Paraassus is iU name ; y^Yioae torkj riae 

Mounts through the clouds and mates the lofty skie^ ; 

High on the sommit of this dubious cVir, 

Deucalion wafting moor*d his little skiff. 

He with his wife were only left behind 

Of perish'd man ; they two were human kind — 

The most upright of mortal men was he, 

The most sincere and holy woman she. — 

When Jupiter, surveying earth from high. 

Beheld it in a lake of waters lie — 

He loos'd the northern wind ; fierce BoMas flies 

To puff away the clouds and purge the skies.* 

Lucian in his work De Ded Syridy professes to give 
US the Greciaa account of the same deluge. ^^ The pie- 
sent race of mankind," he sajrs, ^' are different from 
those who first existed ; for those of the antediliman 
world were all destroyed. The present world is peopled 
from the sons of Deucalion ; having increased tQ so great 
a number from one person. In respeet to the former 
broody they were men of violence^ and lawless in their 
dealings. They regarded not oaths, nor observed the 
rites of hospitaUty, nor showed mercy to those who sued 
for it. On this account they were doomed to destruc- 
tion ; and for this purpose there was a mighty eruption 
of waters from the earth, attended with heavy showeis 
from above, so that the rivers swelled and the sea oveF- 
flowed, till the whole earth was covered with a flood, 
and all flesh drowned. Deucalion alone was preserved 
to repeople the world. This mercy was shown him on 
account of his justice and piety. His preservation ws» 
effected in this manner. He put all his family, both his 
sons and their wives into a vast ark, which he had pro- 
vided ; and he went into it himself. At the same time 
animals of every species, boars, horses, lions, serpents, 
whatever lived upon the face of the earth, followed him 
by pairs ; all which he received into the ark, and ex- 
perienced no evil from them* As to what happened 
after this, there is an ancient tradition among those of 
Hierapolis, that in their country a great chasm opened 

* Metamu Lib. I. Dryden's Translation^ 
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and received all the water ; whereupon Deucalion erect- 
ed altars and built the temple of Juno over the chasm/* 
Plutarch mentions that Deucalion sent out a dove from 
the ark, whose return indicated a continuance of the 
deluge ; but its neglect to return, when sent out the 
second time, or as some say its return with muddj feet, 
showed that the waters had disappeared. 

The Noah of Egypt appears to have been Osiris. 
Typhon— ^ penonincation of the sea — enticed him into 
an ark, which being closed, he was forced to se^ ; and 
it is a curious fact, that he embarked on the seventeenth 
day of the month Athyr, the very day, most probably, 
when Noah entered the ark. 

Now how can this remarkable coincidence of circum- 
gtanees be explained, without supposing one original 
source from which all proceeded ? Some of them are so 
peculiar, that the most fertile imagination never could 
have invented them. Much less would they have oc- 
curred to men of different nations, opinions and educa- 
tion. 

5. This conclusion is strengthened by the fact, that as 
we iE^proach the country of Armenia, where Noah's ark 
rested, the more nearly do the traditions of deluges co- 
incide with the Mosaic account. Probably, however, 
the account we have already given from Lucian, corres* 
ponds as nearly with the Mosaic history as any on re- 
cord. Yet it ought to be recollected that this writer 
was a native of Samosata, on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates ; and although he professes to give the Grecian 
account, it would be strange if he had not added some 
circumstances, which he doubtless learnt in early life in 
his native place. For we know that very distinct tra- 
ditions concerning a mighty deluge existed in that re- 
^on. For example ; Serosus, a Chaldean priest, wlio 
Eved 270 years before Christ, after stating that before 
the flood ** there was a great city of giants, called A^no, 
situated near Libanus, who governed the whole world,** 
and who became excessively corrupt, proceeds thus : 
*' There was one among the giants who reverenced the 
gods, and was more wise and prudent than all the rest ; 
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his name was Noa ; he dwdt in Syria, with his three 
sons, Sem, Japet, Cham, and their wives, the great 
Tidea, Pandora, Noela, and Noegla. This man, fearing 
the destruction which he foresaw from the stars wonld 
come to pass, began, in the 78th year before the inun- 
dation, to build a ship covered like an ark. Seventy- 
eight years from the time he began to build this ship, 
the ocean of a sudden broke out, and all the inland seas 
and the rivers and fountains bursting from beneath, (at- 
tended with the most violent rains from heaven for many 
days), overflowed all the mountains ; so that the whole 
human race was buried in the waters, except Noa and 
his family, who were saved by means of the ship; 
which being lifted up by the waters, rested at last upon 
the top of the Gordyaean mountain, of which, it is re- 
ported, there now remaineth some part, and that men 
take away the bitumen from it, and make use of it by 
way of charm or expiation to avert evil. — We must, 
therefore, allow from these premises, that which both 
the Chaldeans and Scythians write of, that after the 
earth was dried from the waters, there were no more 
than the above-mentioned eight persons in Armenia, 
and that from these all men upon earth sprung ; and for 
this reason it is, that the Scythians justly call Noa the 
father of all the greater and lesser gods, the author of 
the human race, the chaos, and seed of the world." , 
The tradition of the Assyrians on this subject, ap- 
pears from a passage quoted by Eusebius from Abyde- 
nus. ^^ After whom others reigned, and then Sisithrus ; 
to whom Saturn foretold that there should be a great 
flood of waters, (or many showers), upon the fifteenth 
day of the month Desius; and ordered him to hide 
whatever writings he could find, in Heliopolis, a city of 
the Sippari. Sisithrus having performed this, immedi- 
ately sailed towards Armenia ; and instantly after, those 
things which €rod had foretold came to pass. And on 
the third day, when the tempest was ceased, he made a 
trial by sending out birds, to see if they could espy any 
land uncovered of water. But they finding nothing but 
the immense ocean, and not knowing which way to di- 
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r6ct themselves, returned to Bisithrus ; and after these 
he sent out others ; that the third time it answered, for 
the birds returned with their feet all mndded. But as 
for Ssithrus, the gods took him from among men. And 
the ship was carried to Armenia, and afforded the peo- 
ple of the country amulets of wood to expel diseases." * 
Among the ancient Persians, the belief of a deluge 
prevailed with those who professed to hold to their re- 
ligion in its purity. Zoroaster taught that it was oc- 
casioned by the wickedness of one Malcus ; and one of 
their authors asserted that Noah himself dwelt in the 
mountain from which the waters burst forth. 

'"It would seem, then, that in the countries around 
Armenia, the traditions of a deluge are less altered from 
the Mosaic account than in countries more remote, and 
less of fable is mixed with them. If that account be 
the original source from which all others were derived, 
we might expect that such would be the fact; and 
therefore it is a presumption in favour of such an opi- 
nion. 

6. Analogous traditions respecting a deluge are found 
scattered over the whole globe. Some doubts had been 
expressed whether such a belief prevailed among the 
Chinese. But Sir William Jones says, " I may aasure 
you, after full inquiry and consideration, that the Chi- 
nese believe the earth to have been wholly covered with 
water, which in works of undisputed authenticity, they 
describe as flowing abundantly, then subsiding, and se- 
parating the higher from the lower age of mankindr; 
and that the divisions of time from which their poetical 
history begins, just preceded the appearance of Fohi in 
the mountains of China." f 

The Hindoo tradition is very explicit. The following 
is Sir William Jones's abridged account of it, -as it is 
contained in the poem of the Bhagavat. ** The demon 
HayaOTiva having purloined the vedas from the custo- 
dy of Brahma, while he was reposing at the close of the 

* See Bryant's Analysis of Ancient Mythology, Vol. 2. p. 212. 
t Asiatic Researches, Vol. 2. Diss, on the Chinese. 
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sixth Manwantara, the whole race of men became cor- 
rupt, except the seven Rishis, and Satyavrata, who then 
reigned in Dravira, a maritime region to the south of 
Oamata. This prince was performing his ablutions in 
the river Critamala, when Vishnu appeared to him in 
the shape of a small fish, and after several an^enta-^ 
tions of bulk in different waters, was placed by Satyav- 
rata in the ocean, where he thus addressed his almazed 
votary : * In seven days all creatures who have offended 
me shall be destroyed by a deluge, but thou shalt be 
secured in a capacious vessel miraculously formed. Take, 
therefore, all kinds of medicinal herbs, and esculent 
grain for food, and together with the seven holy men, 
your respective wives, and pairs of all animals, enter 
the ark without fear ; tHen shalt thou know God face 
to face, and all thy questions shall be answered.' Say- 
ing this he disappeared ; and after seven days the ocean 
began to overflow the coasts and the earth to be flooded 
by constant showers, when Satyavrata, meditating on 
the Deity, saw a large vessel moving on the waters. 
He entered it, having in aH respects conformed to the 
instructions of Vishnu ; who in the form of a vast fish, 
suffered the vessel to be tied with a great sea-serpent, 
as with a cable, to his measureless horn. When the 
deluge had ceased, Vishnu slew the demon, and recov- 
ered the vedas, instructed Satyavrata in divine know- 
ledge, and appointed him the seventh Menu, by the 
name of Vaivaswata."* " And according to the Pau- 
ranias and the followers of Buddhu," says Capt. Wil- 
ford, ^^ the ark rested on the mountains of Aryavarta, 
Aryawart, or India ; an appellation which has no small 
affinity with the Ararat of Scripture." f 

Sir William Jones has given some further particulars 
from the Hindoo traditions concerning this Satyavrata, 
which present a still more striking coincidence with the 
history of Noah subsequent to the deluge. " To Saty- 
avarman, that sovereign of the whole earth, were bom 

* Asiatic Researches, Vol. 2. On Chronology of the Hindoos, 
t Same work, Vol. 6. p. 521 . 
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ihxee sons ; the eldest Shanna ; then Ch'anna," (in the 
conunon dialect, according to Wilford, pronounced Sham, 
and Cham,) " and the third Jyapeti hy name. They 
were all men of good morals, excellent in virtue and 
tirtuous deeds ; skilled in the use of weapons, to strike 
with or to he thrown ; hrave men, eager for victory in 
battle. But Satyavarman, being contmually delighted 
with ^evout meditation, and seeing his sons fit for do- 
minion, laid upon them the burden of government, 
while he remained honouring and satisfying the gods, 
and priests, and kine. One day, by the act of destiny, 
the king having drunk mead, became senseless, and lay 
asleep naked ; then was he seen by Charma, and by him 
were his two brothers called, to whom he said, ' what 
has now befallen ? In what state is this our sire V By 
those two was he hidden with clothes, and called to his 
senses again and again. Having recovered his intellect, 
and penectly knowing what had passed, he cursed 
Charma, saying, ' Thou shalt be the servant of servants, 
and since thou wert a laughter in their presence, from 
laughtor shalt thou acquire a name.' Then he gave to 
Charma the wide domain on the south of the snowy 
mountains — and to Jyapeti he gave all on the north of 
the snowy mountains, but he (Satyavarman) by the 
power of religious contemplation attained supreme 
bliss." * 

If we pass now to the aboriginal nations of America, 
we shall find the same tradition prevalent, although 
fewer particulars are preserved, and the facts are more 
distorted. Acosta says that the Indians generally be- 
lieved in a deluge, and *' that all men were drowned in 
it. And they (the Mexicans) report that out of the 
great lake Titicaca. came one Vivacocha, which staid in 
Tiguanaco — and so began mankind to multiply.* Others 
report that six, or I know not what number of men, 
came out of a certain cave by a window ; by whom men 
first began to multiply ; and for this reason they call 

* Asiatic Researches, Vol. 3. p. 263. 
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them Facaritampo."* Aocording to Henera, the Me* 
choacliaiiB, a people comparatively in the neighbourhood 
of Mexico, believed that a single family was preserved 
during a deluge, in an ark, and a sufficient number of 
animals to people the new world. While confined m 
the ark several ravens were sent out, one of which re^ 
turned with the branch of a tree. The Iroquois relate, 
that the world was created by a spirit, called Otkon, 
and repaired after a deluge by another, called Messore. 
The deluge happened in consequence of Otkon's dogs, 
when hunting, having got lost in a laige lake, which in 
a short time covered the whole earth, t "^be inhabitants 
of Cuba related '•' that an old man knowing the deluge 
was to come, built a great ship, and went mto it, with 
his family and abundance of animals ; l^at he sent out 
a crow, which did not return, staying to feed on the 
dead bodies; and afterwards returned with a green 
branch ; with other particulars, as far as Noah's sons 
covering him when drunk, and the others scoffing at' 
it," I &c. " In Peru," says Herrera in the same work, 
'^ the ancient Indians reported, they had received by 
tradition from their ancestors, that many years before 
there were any Incas, at the time when the country was 
very populous, there happened a great flood ; the sea 
breaking out beyond its bounds, so that the land was 
covered with water, and all the people perished. The 
Guancas inhabiting the vale of Xausca, and the natives 
of Chiquito in the province of Callao, add that some 
persons remained in the hollows and caves of the high- 
est mountains, who again peopled the land. Others of 
the mountain people a&rm, that all perished in the de« 
luge, only six persons being saved on a float, from whom 
descended all the inhabitants of the country." The na- 
tives' of Terra Firma believe, " that when the universal 
deluge happened, one man, with his wife and children, 

* Acosta'a History of Indies, as quoted by Catoott on the Deluge, 
p. 71. 

t Hennepin's Continuation of the New Discovery &c. as quoted 
in the same work, p. 72. 

} Herrera's Hiatory of Amerieai as quoted by Catcott, p. 72. 
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escaped m a canoe, and that from them the world had 
been peopled," &c; * " The most barbarous of the Bra- 
zilians," says Herrera, ^^ have some knowledge of a 
general deluge ; it being their opinion that the whole 
race of mankind were extirpated by a general deluge, 
except one man and his own sister, ■ who being with 
child before, they by degrees repeopled the world." 
The Brazilians near the coast, had a very particular tra- 
dition of a deluge, which grew out of a quarrel between 
two brothers, and which rose until the earth was en- 
tirely covered. All mankind were destroyed except the 
two brothers and their wives, who were saved by climb-" 
ingtrees -on the tops of the mountains. 

The tradition of a general flood is found among the 
natives of the South Sea Islands. The inhabitants of 
Tahiti, being asked concerning their origin, replied, that 
" their Supreme God, a long time ago, being angry, 
dragged the earth through the sea, when their island 
was broken off and preserved." 

We do not see how this wide spread coincidence be- 
tween the Mosaib account of Noah's deluge and tradi-- 
tion, not merely as to the fact of such a catastrophe, 
bot also in regard to circxmistances of a very peculiar 
ehdracter, can be accounted for philosophically without 
sapposing them all to refer to the same event ; and that 
too, the deluge described by Moses. ^ Partial and local 
deltiges have, indeed, happened in various parts of the 
vroirld, so extensive and destructive as to make a deep 
impression on the minds of a whole peopled Such was 
the deluge in Syria in the year 1095, which destroyed 
nmny lives ; also that in Friesland in 1 164 ; and that 
in the sa^ie country in 1218, which drowned 100,000 
persons; also those in Netherlands in 1421, and 1727, 
which made striking ravages. But whence is it that 
we find the ark so frequently mentioned as the vessel 
in which the survivors were preserved, when it would 
be more natural to imagine them rescued in a vessel of 
the ordinary form ? Still more remarkable, whence the 
notion of sending out the dove and the raven, to ascer- 
tain whether the earth was dry, when it would be more 
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natural to infer that the inmates of the ark need only 
look out upon the earth's surface, to determine whether 
the waters had retired ? And why is the deluge always 
thrown back into the earliest and the fabulous periods 
of a nation s history ? Admit these traditions to be all 
founded upon the Noachian deluge, and aU difficulties 
vanish ; but deny this identity, and we need a miracle, 
greater than would be required for a universal deluge, 
to resolve them, 

7. Finally^ the deluge of Noah seems to have formed, i 
in a good measure, the ground-work of heathen Hiytho- 
logy. Noah and his sons, the ark, the dove, the raven, 
and the rainbow, may be found incorporated into a 
large part of the characters, ceremonies, and mysteries 
of idol worship. It cannot be expected that we should 
here go into the detailed proof of this position. This 
lias, however, been already done with great ability and 
industry, by Bryant, in his New System^ or Amdysis of ! 
Ancient Mythology* and by his disciple Faber, in the i 
Mysteries of the Cabiri, We can only state the leading 
results to which their researches have cfonducted them. 

Noah and his sons may be distinctly recognized in the 
character of Atlas, Saturn, Dionusos, Inachus, Janus, 
Zeus, and many other gods and demi-gods among the 
Greeks. Thus, because Noah planted the vine and in- j 
vented fermented liquors, he was called Zeuth, whiich ' 
signifies ferment, or leaven. In the East, Noah was 
called Noas, Noasis, Nusus and Nus. Hence the Greek 
Dionusos, the prototype of the Latin Bacchus, whose 
name has been genersdly supposed to be derived from 
Atoc, the genitive of Zevc, and 'Nytrrfy a city of India ; 
but it is more probable that the city took its name from 
Nusus ; since there were many cities by that name, as 
well as mountains, in various parts of the world, mostly 
distinguished, however, for the cultivation of the vine. 
This Dionusos the Greeks made a great warrior, '^ who 
went with an army over the face of the whole earth ; 
:iud taught mankind as he passed along, the method of 

* In three volumes quarto, London 1775. 
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planting the vine ; and how to press out the juice, and 
receive it in proper vessels."* 

Such an allusion to the character, and wme of the 
most striking incidents in the life of Noah, can hardly 
have been accidental. In the ancient saored mysteries, 
also, as well as in the histories of the individual who 
survived some terriMe catastrophe, we find frequent re- 
ference to the door of the ark, and the imprisonment of 
Noah within it for a, time. " The entrance through 
it," (the door) says Bryant, *'the ancients esteemed a 
passage to death and darkness ; but the egress from it 
was represented as a return to life. Hence the opening 
and shutting of it were religiously recorded. And as 
the stay in the ark was an intermediate state between 
SI lost world and a world renewed, this was also allud- 
ed to in their hieroglyphical representations. We ac- 
cordingly find Janus described with two faces ; having 
a retrospect to what was past, as well as a view forward 
to what was to come. They styled him Patulcius and 
"Clusius, in allusion to the history above given,*' &c. 
*' The person preserved is always mentioned as preserv- 
led in an ark. He is described as being in a state of 
darkness, which is represented allegorically as a state of 
death, fie then obtains a new life which is called a 
second birth, and he is said to have his youth renewed. 
He is, on this account, looked upon as the j&rst-bom of 
mankind, and both his antediluvian and postdiluvian 
states are commemorated, and sometimes the interme- 
diate state also is spoken of.^'f 

KiK\r)erK(a Awwaov^ Ipip^ofioVf ivaar^pay . 
IlputToyovoVt di^vi}, rpiyovov. J 

The Triad ('A/ittXe/ictoc Tptac) of Pkto, Proclus, and 
other ancient writers, Bryant supposes, with much 
plausibility, to liave been derived from the deification 
of the three families of ivhich Noah was the head. It 
is well known that this has been supposed to have re- 

* Diodonis Sicalus, L. 3. 

t Bryaut'g Analysis of Ancient Mythology, Vol. 2, p. 255, and 
209. 

X Orphic Hymn, 29> p. 222, as quoted by, Bryant. 
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ference to the Trioity of the ^ble ; but other parts of 
the writings of these authors show that they had no 
idea of sudi a doctrine. And in other connections the 
patriarch and his tliree sons are frequently alluded to by 
the ancient mythologists. 

In the ceremonies of heathen worship, the ark was a 
very coni^picuous object. There was the sacred Bans 
of the Egyptians^ made use of in celebrating the rites of 
Osiris ; the ship of Iris at Rome, carried yearly in pro- 
cession, and the sacred cups in the form of boats, called 
Cymbia and Scyphi, which were used in a similar man- 
ner. The deification of the ark, or ra^er of the geniu3 
of the ark, is very manifest in the names, and characters 
of numerous heathen deities. The ark was distinguished 
by the terms Theba, Baris, Arguz, Aren, Arene, Laris^ 
Boutus, Boeotus, Cibotus, &c. And from these names 
were formed different divinities. But as the terms have 
various degrees of correspondence, a relation more oi; 
less remote was supposed to exist between thQ deities 
formed from them. Sometimes we perceive a confound- 
ing together of the ark and Noah ; but this is not unex- 
pected, for the whole of the heathen mythology consists 
of an absurd mixture of truth with error. 

In this connection the fiEimous Ogdoas of the Egyp-r 
tians should be mentioned. This consisted of eight per- 
sons sailing together in the sacred Baris or ark. And 
there is not small reason for believing that the famous 
Argonautic Expedition, celebrated by the Greeks, was 
fabulous, and that its history was in fact dej;^ved from 
the history of the Noachian deluge. 

Among other mementos of this catastrophe incorpo- 
rated into ancient mythology, we find the dove, the ra- 
ven, and the rainbow. The latter, having been consti- 
tuted the token of a covenant between God and man, 
according to Moses, was held in uncommon regard for 
manyjages. But the dove is found in almost all the 
mythological histories. It was regarded as a peculiar 
messenger of the gods, and the emblem of peace and 
good fortune. On the other hand, the raven, which 
unlike the dove disappointed tlie hopes of Noah by 
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never retuniing to the ark, was generally regarded as a 
bird of ill omen. Among the ancient Amonians the 
name of the dove was I5n, lonah, or Jonas ; hence the 
Otyas of the Greeks. This bird was assumed by the . 
Babylonians for their national ensign, having been de- 
picted upon their military standards. They were hence 
styled lonim, or children of the dove, and their city 
lonah. * It was a custom among the ancient mariners 
to let fly from the ship during a voyage, a dove or a pi- 
geon, in order to predict by its movements the success 
of their voyage. It was thought to be the best time for 
sailing, when the sun and the seven stars near the head 
of Taurus were in- conjunction*. Hence these stars are 
called Peleiad^ or Pleiades, the doves. The goddess 
Venus appeal^ to have been the ancient lonah ; and 
hence in her history are niimerous allusions to the dove 
of Noah asad the deluge. 

The mythologies of other nations, besides that of 
Qteece and Rome, to which thus faar we have chiefly 
alluded, afford similar allusions to the Noachian deluge. 
We find them, for instance, in the histories of the Phe- 
nician Sydyk, Dagon, and Agmenes; the Assyrian 
Deiceto and Astarte, the Egyptian Isis, Osiris, Sesos- 
triff and Oannes : the Chinese Fohi and the Hindoo 
Menu, Buddhu and Vishnu. But we will not go into 
details ; for our object under this last head of argument 
is to give the reader an idea of its nature, rather than 
of its force, when presented in all its details. On such 
a subject there is, indeed, much room for the play of a 
fertile imagination ; but the allusions are too striking 
often, and the coincidences too remarkable, to permit us 
to impute all to fancy ; and they justify us in coming 
to the cfxnelusion, that the deluge of Noah formed a prin- 
cipal ground- work of ancient mythology. Fruitful as is 
the human imagination, it needs realities for the basis 
of its airy creations; And we may be sure that the 
most remarkable and impressive events in a pagan na- 
tion s history will constitute the frame- work of its reli- 
gion. Hence in the Sandwich Islands^ since volcanic 

* These titles are given in Jeremiah tult. 38, also xlvi. 16, and 
I. 16. 
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phenomena are more terrific and recent than the last 
deluge, they give the character to the mythology re- 
cently prevalent there. The truth on this subject \s 
very clearly and briefly stated by Lactantius : Non re& 
ipsas gestae finxerunt poetae ; sed rebus gestis addide- 
runt quondam colorem.* " The poets did not invent 
the facts, but gave them their colouring.'' 

With all these evidences before us of an identity of 
origin for the vast number of traces of diluvial agency 
among the traditions of all nations, we cannot hesitate 
to admit the long cherished (pinion, that nearly all of 
them sprung from the deluge of Noah as recorded in 
Scripture. For among all the histories of deluges 
that exist, not one can compare for a moment in vensi- 
militude with the Mosaic, — all others have so much of 
palpable absurdity about them as to throw them at once 
into the class of fabulous histories : whereas the Mosaic 
is entirely consistent with itself^ and contains no impro- 
babilities. If, therefore, we have to select one of these 
histories as the parent of the rest, the Mosaic account 
must be chosen, apart from all considerations of its in- 
spiration. And when we have once admitted this to 
be true, we have only to suppose it to have been con- 
veyed down to the present time through the various 
winding and muddy currents of tradition, semi-barba- 
rism, and false religion, and we shall have presented to 
us just such distorted representations of diluvial action 
as heathen mythology and tradition actually exhibit be- 
fore us. On this theory we get a satisfactory account 
of these endlessly diversified traditions and histories ; 
but on every other supposition we are involved in diffi- 
culty, confusion, and absurdity. The true spirit of in- 
duction, then, should lead us to acquiesce in those viewj* 
tliat are most natural and consistent. Nor can we be- 
lieve that philosophical minds would have for a moment 
admitted that the various histories and traditions on 
this subject describe different local deluges, did not such 
an hypothesis best comport with their geological theo- 
ries or anti-biblical prejudices. 

• De Falsa Reli*. L. I . C. 2 
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2. We shall now proceed to give a hriefhistory ofopi^ 
mons respecting the nature^ ortgin, effects, and connec" 
lion of the historical and geological deluges. 

We de not find mnch on uiis subject that is impor- 
tant previous to the Christian era. . Some of the heathen 
philosophers did, indeed, speculate as to the origin and 
effects of those cataclysms that were supposed to have 
occurred in the fabulous periods of Uieir country's his- 
tory 9 yet, for the most part, the causes assigned were 
either supernatural, or merely conjectural : just such as 
vve mi^ht expect in the absence of all accurate ideas of 
geological science. In at least two of the ancient wri- 
ters, we find principles advanced on the subject of geo- 
logy not to be despised, even in the present state of the 
science : I refer to Pythagoras and Strabo. Says the 
latter, " It is not because the lands covered by seas 
were originally at different altitudes, that the waters 
have risen, or subsided, or receded from some parts and 
inundated others. But the reason is, that the same 
land is sometimes raised up and sometimes depressed, 
and the sea also is simultaneously raised and depressed, 
^o that it either overflows, or returns into its own place 
again.'' He proceeds still further with the illustration 
of this thought, and says, *' It is not merely the small, 
but the large islands also ; and not merely the islands, 
but the'^continents, which can be lifted up together with 
the sea, and both large and small tracts may subside," 
&c. This is the theory which, at the present day, is 
probably more widely adopted than any other to ex- 
plain the diluvial catastrophes, and other allied pheno- 
mena which have occurred upon our planet. 

Among ^e ancient Jows there was not enough of 
scientific cultivation to lead to any refined speculations 
concerning the Noachian deluge, except perhaps some 
dreams unworthy of notice in Sie spirit of the Talmud. 
Nor did the Christian world, for several centuries, ex- 
hibit any peculiar interest in the subject. Physical 
Science seems to have been first revived by the Saracens 
in the eighth century ; and in the tenth century we find 
some respectable Arabian writers upon geology, espe- 
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eially Omar " the learned," who wrote a work on '* the 
Betreat of the Sea," This work, however, was thought 
by the Mohammedan doetors to be opposed to the 
K(H*an, and he was obliged to retract his opinions. The 
Koran can scarcely be said to have any cosmogony, ex- 
cept a slight notice of the creation, which ocmipied six 
days, and also of the deluge, which is passed over with 
a slight notice. A strange fable, hdwever, derived from 
the rersian magi, is adopted, which represents the wa- 
ters as poured oat of an oven, or, as the Persians have 
it, from the oven of an old woman. 

It was not till five centuries afler this period, that 
geological inquire began to excite any interest in the 
nations of Christendom. In the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, some excavations at Verona brought to 
light numerous fossil shells, and an animated contro- 
versy arose as to their nature and origin. One point of 
controversy was, whether these remains weie real ani- 
mals, or only nmuUKra^ produced by a certain ^ plastic 
force," or " materia pinguis" existing in the earth. The 
second point was, whether they were not deposited by 
the deluge of Noah. Fracastoro, with great ability, 
maintained their animal origin, and denied that Noah s 
deluge could have brought them into their present situ- 
ations. Nevertheless, the majority were of an opposite 
opinion ; and even to this day, although the question 
has been agitated for 300 years, and the views of Fra- 
castoro have been again and again shown to be correct, 
many able and learned men acmere to that opporate opi- 
nion with great confidence. We might quote in proof 
of this a multitude of able writers; out we wiD refer 
only to a few among the most recent. *^ It may also 
be observed," saya the Encyclopedia of Religious Know- 
ledge, ^^ that in the regions far remote from the Euphrates 
and Tigris, via. Italy, France, Switzerland, Cfermany, 
England, the United States, &c. there are frequently 
found in places many scores of leagues from the sea, and 
even in the tops of high mountains, whole trees sunk 
deep under ground, as also teeth and bones of animals, 
fishes entire, sea-shells, ears of com^ &c. petrified, 
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'which the best naturalists are agreed could never have 
come there but by the deluge."* '*' Equally certain," 
says the Evangelical Church Journal of Prussia, f '^ must 
the fact of a foimer flood, overflowing the mountains, 
appear to the naturalist, (even independent of the 
Bible, and of the traditions of many ancient nations 
agreeing with it,) when he finds millions of sea-ehells 
upon the highest mountain tops," &c. Even Bees' Cy- 
clopedia states, and without correction, that ^^ the pre- 
sent external «ur&ce of the earth, its internal constitu- 
tion, the arrangements of its various strata, the remains 
of marine animals and petrified diells found at great 
distances horn their original habitation, incorporated 
veith the earth, or on emmences far elevated above the 
level of the «ea^ &c. have been alleged as existing mo- 
numents of a deluge, and evidences of its umversahty." | 
This, however, was writtai nearly thirty years ago. 
But no such apology can be made for Mr. Kirby, v^o 
in his late Bridgewater Treatise, among other absurdi- 
ties respecting the deluge, says, that ^' the heavens and 
earth which are naw^ are diflerent from tiie heavens 
and earth which w^e destroyed at the deluge; and 
the latter has evidently been reconstructed, and ve- 
getable and- animal remains have been mixed with 
the dislocated materials and as it were detritus of the 
original world." § That such opinions should be ad- 
Tanced at this day by so scientific a man, can be ex- 
plained only by a statement which he has himself can- 
didly made in the same work : — " My own knowledge 
of geology and its principles as now laid down," says he, 
**^ is too slight to qualify me to compare them with what 
has been delivered in Scripture on the subjects here al- 
luded to f '«-— that is, the general subject of the deluge. 
What a pity after such confession, that he should have 
imdertaken to theoriee upon some of the most difficult 

* Article Dduge^ Brattleboro, 1835. 

t See Literary and Theological Review. Vol. 1. p. 124. New 
Vork, 1834. 

1 Article Deluge, 

% KirJ»y's Bridgewater Tieatitew p. 4d3. Pldladelphla, 1836. 
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parte of that science, and to defend the wild h jpo&esis 
of the physico-theologists of hy-gone centuries ! 

After all, however, the argument under consideratien 
respecting marine or^o reBcs, when put into a popu- 
lar form, is very striking, even to logical minds that are 
not acquainted with the whole history of organic re- 
mains. Immense quantities of marine animals are found 
petrified on high mountains all over the globe r *^ orgo," 
says the ph3n8ico-theologist, ^' they must have been de- 
posited there by the deluge :" *' ergo," sa3nj the geolo- 
gist, ^' those mountains must once have constituted the 
bottom of the ocean ; but other facts prove that it could 
not have been at the deluge." " Yet the Scriptures- 
mention no other period since the creation of animals,'' 
replies the physico-theologisi, ^^ when the mountains 
have been coshered with the ocean, except at the time of 
the general deluge." ^' Here is another mistake," an- 
swers the geologist ; "• and it is one that was urged for 
three centuries as an infallible dogma, whose truth was 
to be received on authority, and not to be inquired into. 
In the first place, it was taken for granted that all the 
animals that ever inhabited this globe were produced 
during the six days of creation Ascribed in Genesis ; 
and then, as the deluge is the only other important geo- 
logical event on the sacred records, all phenomena that 
cannot be referred to the six demiurgic days must be 
referred to that event. But it now d.ppears- that the 
fossil animals and plants are so diCerent from existing 
races that they could not have been contemporaries ; so 
that we must seek in that undescribed interval between 
^' the beginning" and the six days* work, for the time 
when they had their existence, and regard the Scrip- 
tures as entirely silent concerning them, because their 
history could have no bearing upon the objects of reve- 
lation. In that interval our present continents might 
have formed the bottom of the ocean, and have been re- 
ceiving in their bosoms the numerous oceanic relics 
which now appear upon the tops of the mountains, be- 
cause volcanic force has lifted them above the waters." 
But it is not our intention in this place to enter into 
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this argument fonnally : though it is obvious that the 
authority by which this popular evidence of the deluge 
&oin organic remains is defended, is quite too respectable 
to allow us to pass it over without a thorough discussion 
under a more appropriate branch^of the subject. Among 
practical geologists, however, the question has long been 
settled ; and if such happen to be sceptical concerning 
the Scriptures, the only effect of seeing this popular ar- 
gument presented as an evidence of the truth of the 
Mosaic account, is, to produce the impression that all 
other evidences in its favour are alike baseless. We 
have Icmg been satisfied, however, that although this 
point has been argued from the days of Fracastoro to 
the present, geologists have yet, especially in our own 
country, a severe contest to wage, before, the truth vnll 
gain a permanent triumph, — that is, before theologists 
shall cease to bring forward marine petrifactions in solid 
rocks as evidence of Noah's deluge. It is one of those 
cases where the popular view appears very clear, while 
the scientific view makes little impression, because it is 
only imperfectly understood. Hence we do not expect 
the latter will be admitted until much more acquaint- 
ance with geology, than at present prevails, shall be dif- 
fused through the community. It is consoling, how- 
ever, to reflect, that not a little advance towards the 
truth on this subject has been made within the last fifty 
years. For during the eighteenth century, to deny that 
organic remains were the result of Noah's deluge, was 
thought to be equivalent to a denial of the truth of the 
Bible ; and with the physico-theological school of wri- 
ters, this position was regarded as the articulu$ stantis 
vel cadentis JSeclesiae. 

The writers to whom we have just referred, having 
assumed that all the geological changes that appear to 
have taken place in the earth's crust were produced by 
the deluge, and perceiving that the solid strata to a great 
depth must have been once in a fluid state, in order to 
envelop so many relics of organic nature, very naturally 
adopted the hypothesis that the earth's crust was actu- 
ally broken up and entirely dissolved by that catastro- 
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pfae, and subsequently leconsoHdaied. This idea en- 
tered as an important element into seyeial of the most 
famous theories of the earth, contained in works on the 
deluge that were published during the eighteen^ cen- 
tury, such as those of Woodward, Burnet, Schenchaer 
and Gatcott. The first named writer imagined ^^ the 
whole terrestrial globe to have been taken to pieces and 
dissolved at the flood, and the strata to have settled 
down from this promiscuous mass as any earthy sedi- 
ment from a fluid." * About the same time, or rather 
a little earlier, between 1680 and 1690, Bishop Bnmet 
published his famous '^ Sacred Theory of the Earth," | 
in which he improved upon the theory of Des Cartes, 
that the ear^ was originally perfectly round and equal, 
without mountains or vallies. Burnet imagined it to 
be a smooth orbicular crust resting upon the &ce of the 
abyss. This crust, being heated by the sun, became 
chiaky, and in consequence of the rarefaction of the en- 
closed vapours it was burst asunder and fell down into 
the waters, and so it became dissolved, while the inha- 
bitants perished. Burnet's work is beautifully written, 
and although extremely visionary, it has had more po- 
pularity perhaps than any similar work. The follow- 
ing paragraph will give our readers an idea of his man- 
ner : " In this smooth earth were the first scenes of the 
world, and the first generations of mankind ; it had the 
beauty of youth and blooming nature, firesh and fruit- 
ful, and not a wrinkle, scar, or fracture in all its body : 
no rocks nor mountains, no hollow caves, nor gaping 
channels, but even and uniform all over. And the 
smoothness of the earth made the heavens so too ; the 
air was calm and serene ; none of those tumultuary mo- 

Essay towards a Natural History of the Earth Preface. — 1695. 

t This work was originally published in Latin, with a title that 
provokes a smile : •* The Sacred Theory of the Earth, containing 
an Account of the Original of the Earth, and of all the generiU 
Changes which it hath already undergone, or is to undergo, till the 
Consummation of all Things." In the English copy before us, 
however, printed as late as 1816 in London, this title is altered so 
as to be comparatively modest, and notes more extensive than the 
text are added from various writers on Natural Religion. 
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tioAfi and conflicts of vapoure, which the mountains and 
ihe winds cause in ours : it was suited to a golden age, 
«»d to the first amoc^icy of nature/'* 

This notion of a dissolution and reoonsolidation of the 
earth at the deluge eontinued to be a favourite with 
pbiloaophers lor nearly a century. In 1761 Catcotts 
^' Tceatise on the Deluge" appeiured. It was a work of 
no small merit ; hut ^^ the cliiBsolution of the earth" held 
a pronain^it place in it. And it is amusing as weU as 
inatructiye to see how easily he leads himself into the 
belief that the Scriptures teach this doctrine. Take a 
few examples of his mode of interpretation. After hav- 
ing persuaded himself by the help of an extract from 
Hutchinson 8 famous work entitled ^' Moses's Principia,'' 
that the mndawg of heaven mentioned in the account of 
the deluge mean ^^ passages of the airs" through the 
cracks in the earth s crust, he says : '^ As there are other 
texts which mention the dissolution of the earth, it may 
be proper to cite them. Psalm xlvi. 2, God is owr re«- 
fuges — iherefore will we not fear though the eau'ih he re- 
moved f {3lD^ ^ changed, be quite altered, as it was 

at the deluge] — God uttered his voice, the earth melted 
rflowed, dissolved to atoms]. Again, Job xxxviii. 9, 
He sent his hand Qthe expansion, his instrument, or the 
agent by which he worked] against the rock ; he over^ 
turned the mountains hy the roots ; he caused the rivers 
to hurst forth from between the rocks [ox broke open the 
fountains of tne abyss]. His eye [[symbolically placed 
for the light] saw Qpassed through or between] every 
minute thing [[every atom, and so dissolved the whole J. 
He (at last) bound up the waters from weeping []i. e. 
from pressing through the shell of the earth, as tears 
make their way through the orb of the eye ; or as it is 
related, Gen. viii. 2, He stopped the fountains of the 
abyss and the windows of heavenly. And brought out 
the light from its hiding-place Qi. e. from the inward 
parts of the earth from between every atom, where it 
lay hid, and kept each atom separate from the other, 

* Sacred Theory of the Earth, p. 76. London, 1816. 
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and so the whole in a state of dissolution ; his bringing 
out those parts of the light which caused the dissolu- 
tion would of course permit the agents to act in their 
usual way and so reform the earth. ^ 2 Esdras viii. 
O Lord, whose service is conversant in wind and fire ; 
whose word is true ; whose look drieth up the depth, 
and indignation maketh the mountains to melt away 
which the truth witnesseth, [^ which the word of God 
and the present natural state of the earth bear witness 

to.]"* 

It seems truly surprising to us at this day, who view 
the subject no longer with the chromatic optics of 
physico*theology, how such an exposition as this could 
satisfy able and logical minds that the Scriptures teach 
the dissolution of the earth at the deluge. Still more 
surprising is it, how such a man as Bishop Burnet could 
have thought it consistent with Scripture, to maintain 
that the primitive earth was only '^ an orbicular crust, 
smooth, regular, and uniform, without mountains and 
without a sea,"t when it is so definitely stated that ike 
waters under the heavens were gathered together unto one 
placey and the dry land appeared ; and that God coiled 
the dry land, earth ; and the gathering together of the 
waters called he seas : And farther, when it is stated 
that there were rivers in this primitive world, implying 
inequality of surface, and also, when the deluge came, it 
is said that all the high hUls that were under the whole 
heaven were covered. Yet so far was such a theory from 
being regarded as opposed to the Scriptures, that it was 
long considered the orthodox view ; while those who 
opposed it were looked upon with suspicion, as being scep- 
tics. Here is, indeed, an instructive lesson, both for those 
geologists of the present day, who first frame their hy- 
pothesis and then endeavour to torture the Bible to sup- 
port them ; and also for those theologists, who denounce 
geological theories as anti-biblical, while they admit 
opposing theories that strike at the root of all revealed 
truth. 

* Treatise on the Deluge, p. 43. London, 1761. 
f Rees' Cyclopedia, Article Deluge. 
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Will it be believed that a 'really able and scientific 
man, writing by appointment of the President of the 
Royal Society in England, in the year 1835, should have 
revived and adopted, with slight modifications, the es- 
sential features of this hypothesis of dissolution and re- 
consolidation of the earth by the deluge ! Yet Mr. 
Kirby has done it in his Bridge water Treatise, already 
referred to. He does not, indeed, contend for the smooth, 
orbicular crust of Burnet ; yet he does undertake to 
show, both from reason and Scripture, that there is a 
v€ist abyss oi waters beneath the crust of the globe, or 
under ths earth, distinct from the ocean, though in com- 
munication with it ; and he *' contends that the prin- 
cipal reservoir from which they (rivers) are supplied, 
has its station under the earths" N^y^ he inquires, 
" whether besides the unexplored parts of the surface of 
the earth, and of the bed of the ocean, we are sure that 
there is no receptacle for animal life in ite womb ?" 
And, after a long argument, he says, " All circum- 
stances above stated being duly weighed, and especially 
the discovery of a species in the depths of the earth, re- 
lated to one of the fossil ones, I trust that my hypo- 
thesis of a subterraneous metropolis for the Saurian, and 
perhaps other reptiles, will^ not be deemed so impro- 
bable and startling as it may at the first blush appear." 
In this ' metropolis' he imagines those enormous fossil 
@avrians, hitherto regarded as extinct, may still be liv- 
ing ; while our " smaHer ones may be regarded as in- 
baoiting the outskirts of the proper station or metropo- 
lis of their tribe." This is certainly one step in absur- 
dity beyond the dreams of a visionary of our own coun- 
try and our own times, well known for his speculations 
respecting the interior of the earth. 

The exegetical skill by which Mr. Kirby makes the 
Scriptures teach the doctrine of a subterranean abyss of 
waters, and a subterranean metropolis of animals, re- 
minds us of that which we have just presented from 
the treatise of Catcott. Thus, on the passage from the 
Apocalypse, v. 13, " And every creature which is in 
heaven and on the earth, and under the earth, and such 
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as are in the sea, and all that are in them," &c., he re- 
marks — ^*' Some interpreters understand this passage as 
relating to those men that were hnried under the earth 
or in the sea ; hut admitting they were meant in the 
spirit^ the creatures in general are expressed in the letter^ 
and therefore the outward symhol must have a real ex- 
istence, as well as what is S3rmholized."* So, on the 
same principle, we suppose " the great red dragon, hav- 
ing seven heads and ten horns, and seven crowns upon 
his head," mentioned in Rev. xii. and *•*• the heasi rising 
up out of the sea, having seven heads and ten horns, 
and upon his horns ten crowns, and upon hi» heads the 
name of hlasphemy," .descrihed in Rev. xiii. ; these be- 
ing " outward symbols, must have a real existence." 

On the passage in Ps. xlv. " Though thou hast sor«^ 
broken us in the place of dragons, and covered us with 
the shadow of d^th," Mr. Kirby remarks — " In these 
words, the place of dragons, and the skadoux of death, 
evidently mean the same thing ; and the object of these 
metaphors is to express the lowest degree of affliction, 
depression, and degradation, equivalent to being brou^t 
down to hell, or hades, in other passages. The shadow 
of death, properly speaking, is in the nidden or subter- 
ranean world. This appears from the passage of Job, 
before quoted, in which the abyss, the gates of death, and 
the gates of the shadotv of death, are used as synonymous 
expressions, Job xxxviii. 17. The place of dragons, 
then, according to this exposition, will be subterranean. 
In another Psalm, David couples dragons and abysses, 
Ps. cxlviii. 7/'t 

Mr. Kirby's exposition of the phrase windows of 
heaven, which were opened at the time of the deluge, 
corresponds with that already alluded to as given by 
Catcott and Hutchinson. He here quotes a criticism 
from his " venerated friend, the late Rev. William Jones 
of Nayland, well known for his knowledge of the He^ 
brew, and the variety and ability of his researches on 
every subject connected with the interpretation of the 

* Bridgewater Treatise, p. 13. f Idem, p. 14. 
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Scripture." " We suppose, then," says Mr. Jones, " that 
the air was driven downwards for this purpose, through 
those passages which are called mndows of heaven. 
These may seem very obscure terms to express such a 
sense by ; but heaven is the ^rmament^ or expanded 
substance of the atmosphere, and windows^ as they are 
here called, are holes or channels of any kind. The 
same word is used for chimneys through which smoke 
passes, and for the holes, probably cliflfe of a rock, in 
which the doves of the eastern world have their habita- 
tion." Mr. Kirby adds—" It strikes me as not very 
improbable, that the term I am speaking of may allude 
to volcanoes and their craters^ which may be called the 
chimneys of this globe, by which its subterranean fires 
communicate with the atmosphere, and by which the 
air rushing into the earth, wh«i circumstances are fa- 
vourable, may possibly act the part of the fabled Cy- 
clops, and blow them up previous to an eruption. Thua 
thev become literally channels, or chimneys, through 
which the matter constituting the firmament passes, 
eithet/rom heaven, or in an eruption towards heaven." 
Through these windows of heaven ; that is, cracks and 
volcanic rents in tlie earth ; Mr. Kirby supposes the 
waters within and around the globe, rushed outward 
and inward, alternately, until they had " subdued and 
destroyed the primitive earth, till they reduced it to the 
state, for the most part, in which we now find it." 
(Br. Treat, p. 15.) This process, however, is represented 
by him rather as one of comminution than of dissolution, 
and he supposes some part of the crust of the globe to 
have resisted comminution ; for he states, ^^ the vestiges 
of such clefts in the earth's crust, (that is, we suppose, 
the windows of heaven) are still to be traced in many 
places." (Br. Treat, p. 486.) In relation to the extent of 
the destruction, he says, " With respect to the earth it- 
self when we consider the violent action of the ascend- 
ing and descending waters, and of the firmament rushing 
downwards ; the disruptions, dislocations, introversions, 
comminutions, deportations here and there of the origi- 
nal strata of the crust of our globe, can scarcely be con- 
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Chived, and are still more difficult to calculate and ex- 
plain exactly " (Br. Treat, p. 488.) 

The formation of the present crust of the globe from 
the detritus of the old, Mr. Kirby imputes to the des- 
cending or subsiding waters ; and thus adopts the last 
item of the old physico-theological reverie on this sub- 
ject. " The putting together again, of the dislocatd 
remains of the primeval earth, must have been an im- 
portant part of the office of the -subsiding waters." '' The 
object now was, not disruption, and dislocation, and de- 
struction, but to form anew the earth and its heavens, 
which had been thus destroyed, and by the addition of 
a vast body of fresh materials not entering into the com- 
position of the old crust of the former, to render it ma- 
terially different from it." (Br. Treat, p. 491.) 

It it not necessary to go into a formal exhibition of 
the absurdity of such views as these. For unless a 
new school of physico-theologists should arise, and geo- 
logical science as well as biblical criticism, should revert 
to their condition one hundred years ago, they will not 
be adopted. To the taste as well as the science of that 
age, they are admirably adapted, and the same may be 
said of nearly all those parts of Mr. Kirby*s treatise, that 
are connected with geology. We do no injustice to 
that gentleman, by saying this ; while justice to the 
cause of science, as connected with religion, requires us 
to do it. But it is a painful duty. We have taken a 
deep interest in the Bridgewater Treatises, and were 
thankful that we were gomg at last to have a series of 
works by men of the first scientific eminence in Europe, 
which we could put into the hands of scientific scep- 
tics, while they should not be able to say, that these 
writers defend religion only because they do not under- 
stand philosophy. But so far as the geology of Mr. 
Kirby s work is concerned, we are entirely disappointed ; 
and we feel it to be our duty to say that such exhibi- 
tions can have no other than a bad effect upon the 
cause evidently so near Mr. Kirby's heart ; the defence 
of natural and revealed religion. For the inevitablte 
effect upon the sceptical geologist, will be to make him 
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throw aside the work, and we fear the whole series, in 
disgust. We have before us a letter from one of the 
ablest living geologists of this description, which well 
exhibits the effects of such productions. ^' It gives me 
paio," says he, ^' to find a man so estimable in every re- 
spect as ., compelled to cling to theories impossi- 
ble to defend, from reasons unconnected with science. 
It has injured his well-earned reputation, and I think 
has injured the great cause he has at heart, the interests 
of the Christian religion ; for this must be the effect of 
connecting it with opinions which are manifestly no 
more than the best conclusions that wise and good men 
of former days, were induced to adopt, when they had 
but few facts, inaccurately observed, to reason from." 
These remarks, it ought to be stated, were addressed to 
a believer in revelation. 

There is another bad effect resulting from the adop- 
tion of such untenable and exploded theories by a stan- 
dard writer. The greater part even of educated men 
have not the leisure requisite for pursuing the subjects. 
of natural science so accurately as to be able to form in- 
dependent opinions upon difficult questions connected 
with it. Hence when a man like Mr. Kirby, of ac- 
knowledged distinction in science, and evidently jealous 
for the honour of natural and revealed religion, advances 
opinions on the connections of science with revelation, 
they will have a wide influence and be extensively 
adopted. And if they happen to be wrong, they wiU 
powerfully arrest the progress of truth. Now Mr. Kir- 
oy's reputation as an entomologist, and perhaps we may 
add also as a helminth ologist, is deservedly high. But 
this does not prove that he is at all qualified to decide 
difficult geological questions ; especially when he him^ 
self testifies that he is not. Yet hi^ opinions^ on geolo- 
gy will have nearly as much influence, except among 
geologists, as if he were well acquainted with the sci- 
ence. Nay, with not a few there exists no small jea- 
lousy respecting the views of geologists, as if hostile to 
revelation ; and such will be very glad to range them- 
selves under the banner of a leader in natural history, 
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especially of one whoee great object appears to be to ' 
bring philosophers back to the word of Grod, who, he 
maintains, ^^ with the exception of a single sect,* who 
perhaps have gone too. Jar in an opposite direction^ have 
made little or no inquiry as to what is delivered in the 
Scriptures on physical subjects, or with respect to the 
causes of the various phenomena exhibited in our sys- 
tem, or in the physical universe." (Br. Treat. Int. p. xl.) 
So that it would not be very strange if there should be 
quite a revival in our day of the doctrines of physico- 
theology ; so many germs of which are scattered through 
Mr. Kirb/s work. And if he can speak so mildly and 
hesitatingly of the extravagances and dangerous doc- 
trines of Hutchinson, it requires but a slight knowledge 
of human nature to understand that some of his follow- 
ers would ere long adopt them. 

But we will detain our readers no longer on this sub- 
ject ; for we had no intention of reviewing Mr. Kirby s 
work. We did intend, however, to express our opinions 
freely ; and we now resume the history of opinions re- 
specting the deluges of history and geology. 

Writers upon the deluge early perceived the difficulty 
of finding water enough on the surface of the globe to 
cover its continents. Hence they resorted to subterra- 
nean abysses of vast extent ; and, for a long time, this 
opinion seems to have been taken for granted : so that 
philosophers had little to do, except to point out a 
method by which these internal waters could have been 
forced out so as to deluge the suiface. Hutchinson, 
Catcott, and recently Kirby, imagined, that as the wa- 
ters were driven out, by internal heat according to the 
latter author, and by the pressure of the air on the sur- 
face according to Catcott, the air would rush inward to 
supply its place, and to prevent the falling back of the 
waters ; and though such an effect must have taken place 
in defiance of the laws of gravity, yet it corresponds very 
well with the other parts of their hypothesis, and Mr. 
Kirby has advanced a principle which makes such ap- 

* The Hutchinsonians. 
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parent inconsistencies no real inconnstencieg. ^^ It must 
always be kept in mind," says he, ^' that this was not 
an. event in the ordinary t;ourse of nature, and a result 
of the enforcement of her established code of laws, but 
a miraculous deviation fix>m it, in which their action was 
suspended, and in consequence of which, perhaps, some 
were abrogated, and new ones enacted in their room." 
{Br. Treat, p. 15.) We have no objection to con- 
sidering the Noachian deluge a« miraculous. But after 
this admission, it seems very absurd to attempt, as these 
authors do, to explain the manner in which' the ^vent 
took place, any further than to state the &cts just as 
they are delivered to us in the inspired record ; and 
then, when their hypotheses are shown to be in viola- 
tion of the laws of philosophy, to escape from the diffi- 
culty, by terming the event a miraculous one. But if 
Ve have any reason to suppose this event was brought 
about by natural agencies, then our reasoning con- 
cerning their modus operandi must be in accordance with 
ihe known laws of nature. We ought either to discard 
all reasoning on the subject, or to reason according to 
the principles of correct philosophy. 

Other writers have invented more ingenious expedi- 
ents for forcing the water out of the bowels of the earth. 
Hooke, a distinguished mathematician and philosopher, 
whose posthumous works were published at the com- 
xaencement of the eighteenth century, imagined the 
globe was c(»npressed so as to force the water out, just 
as the juice of a lemon is driven out by squeezing it in 
the hand ; and thus, to say the least, he showea how 
the depressed portions of the surface might have been 
inundated. Subterranean agencies, according to him, 
the same that produce earthquakes, occasioned the de- 
pressions and elevations of the crust, which caused the 
waters to flow out. 

Ray, a distinguished naturalist and the contemporary 
of Hooke, had recourse to the hypothesis of a shifting 
of the centre of gravity of the earth, somewhat after the 
manner in which Dr. Halley explains magnetism by a 

mass of metallic iron in the earth, which has a revolu- 
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tion distinct from that of tbe earth, and is of irregolar 
form. As the attracting centre changed, it would canse 
the waters successively to deluge and desert the differ- 
ent parts of the surface. 

Sir Henry Englefield has made some curious calcula- 
tions to show how a slight expansion of the waters 
within the globe might produce a general deluge. He 
assumes that the solid crust of the globe is 1000 miles 
thick, and that beneath this is an abyss of waters 
2000 miles, thick, leaving a solid central nucleus 2000 
miles in diameter. Assuming that the temperature of 
the whole globe before the deluge was 50® (Fahrenheit), 
and that from some canse it was suddenly raised to 83^, 
he finds, since water expands l-25th of its bulk from 
freezing to boiling, that this increase of heat would be 
sufficieni^to deluge the earth. If the cause of the ele- 
vation of the temperature were then removed, the wa- 
ters would contract to their original bulk, and leave the 
continents again dry. The great difficulty with this 
hypothesis, besides its unsupported assumption of a vast 
internal ocean, is, that several of its conditions (as, for 
instance, the accession to, and subsequent abstraction of 
temperature from the waters) would demand as great 
an exercise of miraculous power, as to produce a deluge 
without the intervention of means. 

In our own day and country, Dr. Silliman has sug- 
gested a very ingenious hypothesis to bring the waters 
of the earth's abysses over the dry land. He supposes 
vast galvanic arrangements to exist in the bowels of the 
earth, which might have generated vast quantities of 
hydrogen, oxygen, and carbonic acid by decomposition, 
and that these gases, occupying the upper portions of 
subterranean cavities, would, as they accumulated, 
force the waters out, and cause them gradually to over- 
flow the land ; but after their escape, the waters would 
flow back again into these internal reservoirs. * 

This notion of vast subterranean accumulations of 
water, however, though quite plausible at the beginning 

* American Journal of Science, vol. iii. p. 51. 
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€f the present centniy, has probably been abandoned by 
nearly every able geologist, since the recent astonishing 
discoveries concerning central heat. Ingenious, there* 
fore, as several of the modes are that have been men- 
tioned for forcing out these waters, proposed, though 
they have been, by men of the most powerful and lo- 
gical minds, it is no longer necessary to spend any time 
in proving them unfounded. 

The famous Dr. Halley ascribed the deluge to a 
comet impigning obliquely against the earth. This 
, would change the axis of rotation as well as the length 
of the day and the year ; and the powerful agitation 
thus given to the waters, would drive them with vio- 
lence over the dry land. This change of the earth's 
axis, whereby the former equatorial regions have been 
brought into the northern hemisphere, has been a fa- 
vourite notion with cosmologists ever since the time of 
AUessandro degli Alenandriy who suggested it in the 
fifteenth century; and even in our £iy it has been 
advanced with confidence. It was among the fancies 
of Dr. Samuel L. Mitchell of New York, * although 
both Newton and La Place had shown its extreme im- 
probability ; and we find it in the recent Geologie Po- 
ptdaire of M. N. Boubee of France. 

Whiston improved upon this cometic theory of Hal- 
ley. He thought that the mere appulse of a comet to 
the earth sufficient to produce the deluge, without ac- 
tual collision. And by a display of mathematical leam- 
kig of a high order, he made it probable that a comei 
did actually pass near the earth just previous to the 
deluge. This, he thought, would produce a gradually 
increasing tide, both in the waters upon and within the 
earth, until the comet had reached its nearest distance 
from the earth, when the waters would gradually de- 
crease. This theory, certainly, seemed very plausible ; 
and even Mr. Greenough, late President of the London 
Geological Society, although he do^s not avow his be- 
lief in it, yet shows it more favour than any other, and 
says, " We need not be deterred from embracing that 

* CttTier*t Theory of the Eaith, p. 410. New York, 1818. 
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hypothesis, nnder an apprehennon that tha% is in it 
any thing extravagant or absnrd."* However^ since 
the time when he advanced this sentiment, he has en- 
tirely changed his opinion respecting the geological evi- 
dence of a general deluge, as we siiidl see farther on. 

It is true, that some twenty years ago there was no 
extravagance or absurdity in supposing Uiat the appulse 
of a comet to the earth, and especially its collision with 
our globe, would produce a terrific effect upon it^ fluid 
portions, and even solid parts. But firmn more recent 
observations it appears certain, that some comets, and 
probably all, consist of matter so attenuated, that were 
our globe to come into direct collision with one, it is 
doubtful whether we should be conscious of it. They 
have probably " no more solidity or coherence than a' 
cloud of dust, or a wreath of smoke," — " through which 
the stars are visible, vdtfa no perceptible diminution of 
their brightness.'*f These discoveries, admitted now 
by the ablest astronomers, have doubtless given the final 
quietus to this cometic theory of the deluge, though 
we perceive that some geologists on the continent of 
Europe still cling to this njjrpothesisw 

Another hypothesis that has been very much in 
vogue, and has received the support of several able geo- 
logists^ supposes the sea and land to have changed places 
at the deluge ; that the former continents were deluged 
by being sunk beneath the ocean, while our present 
continents were raised at the same time. It was adopted 
by Hooke in his work on Earthquakes. *' During the 
great catastrophe," he says, " there might have been a 
changing of that part which was before dry land into 
sea by sinking, and of that which was sea into dry land 
by raising ; and marine bodies might have been buried 
in sediment beneath the ocean, in the interval between 
the creation and the deluge." J These views, with the 
exception of that part which deposits the fossiliferous 

* Greenough's Geology, p. 198. London, 1819. 
^ Whewell's Bridgewater Treatise, pp. 152, 153. Philadelphia, 
1833. 

t Hooke's Posthumbua Works* p. 410, as quoted by Lyell. 
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•^Bloite. Iwiwiw atlieqEBi^fln gad the delnge, were adopted 
and defended towards the close of the last century by 
M. De Luc, Professor of Philosophy, aad Geology at 
Gottingen.* More recently this hypothesis, just as it 
was described by Hooke, has been defended with no 
small ability of certain kind, and with the most dog- 
matic assurance, by Granville Penn. He assmnes as 
demonstrated truth, that ^' there have been two, and 
only two, general revolutions in the substance and cir- 
cumstances of this globe ; so that all effects discoverable, 
€fi appearances discernible^ which are truly attributable 
to general revolutions, must find their causes in those 
binary revolutiops, or in the period of time intervening 
between them/'f He then attempts to show, that the 
remains of tropical animals and plants were drifted into 
the northern hemisphere in the period between the 
creation and the deluge, and deposited so as to form the 
fossiliferous strata of our present continents. At the 
delnge, he maintains that the earth that then was, was 
literally destroyed, or sunk beneath the waters, while 
our present continents were lifted up. These views 
have been lately echoed by Fairholme, in a smalleT 
work more adapted to general circulation. :( Both of 
these writers belong to Great Britain, — ^the work of the 
latter only has been reprinted in this country. 

The works of Penn and Fairholme, above alluded to, 
fiimish the best example of physico-theology modern- 
ized that we have seen. They were compelled to pay 
so much deference to the advanced state of science at 
the present time, as to knock off some of the Hutcl^in- 
sonian protuberances ; yet they have not gone into the 
core of the system to make any reformation there. 
Their works are distinguished, in the first place, by 

* Letters on the Physical History of the Earth. By J. A. De 
Luc, F.R.S. With Introductory Remarks, &c. by Rev. H. De La 
Fite. London, 1831. (See Letter 6.) 

t A Comparative Estimate of the Mineral and Mosaical Geologies. 
By Graoville Penn, Esq. In two volumes, 8vo. Second edition. 
London, 1826. (See Vol. 2.) 

X General View of the Geology of Scripture, &c. By George 
Fairholme, Esq. 1 vol. 1 2mo* Philadelphia, 1 833. ( See ch. 6, et seq. ) 
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great positiveness of opinion. Where the ablest geolo- 
gists hesitate and wait for further lights they cat tbe 
knot at once. And yet it is quite cl^ from tbe boofeis 
themselves, (we have no other means of judging,) that 
their knowledge of geoloffy is mostly literary,— ^hat ia. 
obtained by reading. The relative importance of £acts 
is so often presented by them in such a manner, as to 
betray at once their want of practical acquaintance w^ith 
the subject. Nay, this is shown by their very positive- 
ness on many points, which all working geologists know 
to be quite problematical. Secondly, tbese works are 
distinguished by very great severity and intolerance to- 
wards the leading geologists of the last half century. 
A powerful attempt is made to exhibit the Mosaical 
and mineral geologies as at variance in their fundamen- 
tal principles ; so that the one or the other must be 
abandoned. And in doing this, they have sadly mis- 
apprehended the views of geologists. Because the lat- 
ter have imputed the changes in the earth's condition to 
secondary causes, they are charged with atheism ; and 
Mr. Pcnn says, ^^ It is manifest that the mineral geo* 
logy, considered as a science, can do as well without 
God, (though in a question concerning the origin of the 
earth,) as Lucretius did."* Now such a sweeping 
charge would never have been made, had he not entirely 
misunderstood the geologists, or had he been practically 
familiar with the structure of the earth's crust. Far 
they have only referred to second causes those changes 
which no man thoroughly acquainted with them would 
regard as miraculous, any more than he would the ex- 
istence of such a city as London or Paris. And they 
have had no idea of doing without God^ because they 
suppose the world to have had an earlier origin than 
Mr. Penn admits. For at whatever period it began to 
exist, it would alike require infinite power and wisdom 
to create and arrange it, although it may be true that 
some French writers have talked of the " eternal march 
of nature ;** and one of them (Fourcroy) ranks the 

* Comparative Estimate^. v.ol. i. p. 122. 
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*' Creation of the world among the pious fictions in- 
vented by the authors of certain religious chronicles." ^ 
But geologists^ with scarcely an exception, have de- 
cidedly and boldly opposed such views. So that even 
did their views lead to atheism, it ought not to be in- 
simiated that they are actually atheists, when, in fact, 
the greater part of them are not even infidels. The 
course which Penn and Fairholme have taken, will in- 
evitably produce among pious men, not familiar with 
science, a prejudice against it, and a jealousy of its cul- 
tivation. Nay, the tendency of the very title of Mr. 
Penn s work is calculated to array science against reve- 
lation. How disastrous such a result would be, let the 
painful history of the past testify. Thirdly, these 
works are distinguished by the adoption of very extra- 
vagant theories, and very great distortion of geological 
facts, as well as of the language of Scripture. They 
stlppose the primary rocks to have been created just as 
we W them, for the original frame-work of the globe. 
The secondary rocks, they maintain, were deposited be- 
tween the creation and the deluge ; and the tertiary 
strata along with the diluvial by the deluge. This 
theory, of course, requires us to suppose that the ante- 
diluvian continents were sunk beneath the ocean at the 
deluge, and our present ones were then raised above the 
waters. Now none but a geologist can know what 
absurdities must be received, and what distortions made 
of facts, before such opinions can be embraced. They 
answered well enough for the times when physico- 
theology was in its glory, because then it was only a 
few generalities, and these very misty, that were 
known ; and at this day they can be embraced, with- 
out a suspicion of their absurdity, by those who know 
but few of the details of geology. Yet to the geologist 
they appear a thousand times more extravagant, and 
opposed to facts, than any opinion^ that have been en- 
tertained by the cilltivators of this science, and which 
Penn and Fairholme so violently oppose. What can be 

* De Luc*i5 Letters on Geology, p. 274. 
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more absard, for instance, than to maintain that the 
tertiary strata were deposited hy Noah's deluge,— or 
that the organic remains of a tropical character m high 
latitudes were originally drifted thither from between 
the tropics, — or that limestone caverns, containing the 
remains of tropical anifaals, should have been produced 
by desiccation, or the expansive energy of gases result^ 
ing from their putrefaction ! 

But these hypotheses require scarcely less perversion 
of the sacred records. The favourite and fundamental 
position taken by these authors, is, that the antedilu- 
vian continents were sunk at the time of the deluge, 
and new ones raised from the deep. And to prove this 
they lay great stress, and with no little plausibility, 
upon the language of God's threatening, Gen. vi. 13, 
The end of aU flesh is come before me^ and behold J wHl 
destroy them with (or and^ JIK,) the earth ; also upon 

the declaration of Peter, (2 Pet. iii. 7«) t^ world that 
then waa^ being overflowed with water ^perished—^vutkEro. 
To destroy any thmg, may mean to annihilate it. But 
such cannot be the sense in these passages; for man 
suffered only temporal death, and even the material 
part of him did not cease to be. The word may also 
imply, to ndn in some respects ; and since we are cer- 
tain that the earth was not extirpated by the deluge, 
we must resort to the history of that event in Genesis, 
to ascertain how far the destruction extended. The ac- 
count of the flood there given, is exceedingly simple and 
intelligible. It seems hardly possible for a sensible man 
to misunderstand it, unless his judgment is warped by 
some favourite theory. By long ram and the breaking 
up of the fountains of the great deep or sea, the waters 
are represented as gradually rising over the dry land, 
until all the high hills under the whole heavens are co- 
vered. Then they decreased continually, until the tops 
of the mountains appear \ and at length the whole sur- 
face is drained and dried. Every part of the description 
conveys the idea impressively, that it was the waters 
that rose over the earth and then withdrew : and no in- 
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timation is given that the land previously inhabited was 
engulfed, and new continents brought up from the deep. 
Furthermore, in the second chapter of Genesis, we have 
a particular account of the situation of the garden of 
£den ; and a part of the four rivers proceeding from the 

farden, ^.re the same as now exist on the globe. In- 
eed, we must either deny that this description is a 
part of the Bible, or admit that Eden was situated upon 
e»stins continents. Tlie former alternative has been 
adopted by Penn and Fairholme, and that, too, upon 
mere conjecture, without the shadow of any evidence 
from ancient writers. They 'presume that Gen. ii. 11, 
] 2, 13, and 14, are an interpolation — words originally 
i^ritten as a gloss upon the margin, and foisted into the 
text by some transcriber. This is a truly bold step for 
men who- are so sensitive when geologists presume, not 
to strike out, but to give a more extended signification 
than the common one to the first verse of Genesis. 
This, in the matter of interpretation, is straining at a 
gnaty and swallowing a camel. 

We might add here, that allthefacts in geology, when 
rightly understood, are opposed to the idea that there 
has been an interchange of land and sea,^ except some 
limited examples, resulting from earthquakes and vol- 
canoes, at so recent a period as the Noachian deluge. 
As we have already remarked, all the supposed-eviden- 
ces of such an exchange, merely show that some time 
or other, the land constituted the bed of the ocean. And 
still more opposed to geology, is the idea that the fos- 
siliferous rocks were deposited between the time of man s 
creation, and the deluge. In respect to the primary 
rocks, also, every geologist knows that there is nearly, 
or quite as much evidence, of their having resulted from 
secondary causes, as exists in regard to the secondary 
and tertiary strata. We have now before us, for ex- 
ample, specimens of as distinct conglomerated, or pud- 
ding-stone, as is furnished by- any secondary or tertiary 
stratum, and obtained from some of the oldest primary 
rocks in New England. We are compelled, therefore, 
both by correct geology, and by Scripture, to conclude 
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that sea and land did not change places at the delude 
of Noah. 

A writer, however, of much higher scientific charac- 
ter than the authors above referred to ; nay, a member 
of the London Geological Society, has quite recently de- 
fended the essential features of the same h3q>othesis in 
an elaborate work on geology.* Dr. Ure, however, 
does not insist upon the entire destruction of the primi- 
tive earth, at the time of the deluge ; nor does he think 
such destruction can be fairly inferred from the texts of 
Scripture which we have been considering. He takes 
the ground, that " the territories occupied by the hu- 
man race, were permanently submerged at the deluge, 
— ^probably some great continent, corresponding to the 
site and area of our Pacific oceaiu**']" He does not, how- 
ever, adopt the monstrous absurdity of Fairholme, that 
the tertiary strata were the product of the deluge. Nor 
does he exhibit such positiveness of opinion, or intoler- 
ance as is shown in the ^' Comparative Estimate," and 
the "Geology of Scripture." In short, the peculiar, 
theory under consideration is defended much more sci- 
entifically by Dr. Ure, and whenever chemical princi- 
ples are concerned, he shows himself at home. But, 
unfortunately, he has ventured out of his appropriate 
sphere in attempting to solve geological difficulties. We 
have long sat at the feet of Dr. Ure, as our chemical in- 
structor, with profit and pleasure ; but he had better 
have left geology in other hands. 

"We have no doubt that the three living writers, whose 
works we have thus freely examined, and indeed we 
might say the same of all the authors of the physico- 
theolo^cal school, are sincerely desirous of vindicating 
revelation from the attacks of scientific sceptics, and 
that this desire prompted them to write as they have 
done. But we cannot doubt that the effect of their 
works on real geologists, who are sceptical, will be very 



* A New System of Geology, &c. By Andrew Ure, M. D. Lon- 
don, 1629. 

t Same work^ p. 472. 
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unhappy. Such persons will see that these authors, 
certainly all of them, except Dr. Ure, do not under- 
stand the subject about which they write ; and they 
will see a spirit ihanifested which will not greatly exalt 
their ideas of the influence of Christianity. On those 
who are not familiar with geology, the effect of these 
works must be to give them a distorted view of the 
science ; excite prejudice against scientific men ; and by 
giving them the impression that they understand the 
connection between geology and religion, when in fact 
they do not, prove a" great obstacle to the progress of 
truth. Yet these womcs, or compilations from them by 
our own writers, who adopt their views essentially, are 
more widely circulated than those of the ablest geologi- 
cal authors. Hence we have felt bound in conscience, 
to give our opinion very freely, however little it may be 
regarded. 

On the continent of Europe very few works have ap- 
peared of late years, on the subject of the deluge, or any 
other point where science connects itself with revela- 
tion. In 1821, however, there was published at Rome, 
in Italian, a very curious work by Jean Fortune Zam- 
boni, chamberlain to the pope, entitled, " A Discourse 
on the necessity of putting plain people on their guard 
against the artifices of certain recent geologists, who, 
under cover of their physical observations, dare to deny 
the history of the creation, and the deluge." This work 
was published in German in* 1823, in Vienna; and the 
author maintains that *' the world was created as we see 
it ; that is, God formed at the same time in the mineral 
kingdom, the substances, and rocks in their perfect state, 
decomposed and reaggregated ; and in the other king- 
doms, not only individuals of every age, but even indi- 
viduals sick, dead, and in a state of putrefaction."* 

A curious work has lately fallen into our hands, on 
the subject of the connection between geology and re- 
velation, published in French at Paris, in 1832, by 

• We have not seen the work of Zamboni, but quote here the 
words of Boue in his Memoires Geologiqueset Paleontologiques, Tome 
Premier, p. 148. Paris, 1832. 
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L. A. Chaubard;* who modestly styles himself, natu- 
Toliste obscur et ignore. The same modest bearing cha- 
racterizes the whole work ; and instead of taking even^ 
possible opportunity to lash geologists in the manner of 
Penn, Fairholme, Cole, and other English writers, he 
contents himself with stating the facts of geology and 
of history, and leaving the reader to decide whetner his 
peculiar views are made out. His views are, indeed, 
very peculiar ; and for aught we know, unique. They 
are more fanciful than any we have met with in modem 
times ; yet they are stated in a logical and plausible 
manner. He first divides all the rocks into fonr great 
formations ; first, the Terrains Primitifs ; secondly, the 
Temnns Intermediaires ; thirdly, the Terrains Secon- 
dairesy and fourthly, the Terrains Tertiaires de Tran- 
sport. In his secondary class, he includes the tertiary 
strata of other writers ; and his fourth class is nearly 
synonymous with the diluvium of English authors, not 
including modem alluvium. "History," says Chau- 
bard, " presents us in like manner with four great epochs, 
or four grand and different cataclysms, during which the 
surface of the earth may have been totally changed, or 
at least modified, by the influence of an immense and 
prodigious mass of waters, which covered and enveloped 
it. The first of these deluges, anterior to the existence 
of animals, anterior even, according to Scripture, to the 
creation of the universe, is that where the book of Ge- 
nesis represents the earth coming out of chaos, in tlie 
most complete confusion of its elements, and influenced 
by the inconceivable pressure of an immense and prodi- 
gious mass of water, which covered all parts, so that 
the excess of it was lifted up on high, and the rest col- 
lected in basins scooped out for its reception. During 
this first cataclysm, the primitive rocks were formed. 
The second, posterior to the existence of organized be- 
ings, is that where traditions of all people represent the 
earth influenced by the universal deluge, and when, ac- 

t Elemens de Geologic, mis a la portee de tout le Monde, et of- 
frant la concordance des fails ^listoriques avec les faits geologiques. 
Par L. A. Chaubard. Paris, 1832. 1 vol. 8vo. 
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cording to Genesis, it was covered during five months. 
During this second cataclysm, very analogous to the 
first, as to the exciting cause, and the effects, the tran- 
sition-formations were produced, and enveloped on all 
sides the inequalities of the primitive rocks. The third 
(epoch) is that when the waters of the universal deluge, 
after having thus covered the earth, ahandoned it, not 
by little and little, nor all at once, hut hy a peculiar 
movement, consisting of alternate inversion and retreat ; 
so that in seven mooiths it was left entirely naked and 
uncovered. During this third cataclysm, following, and 
immediately dependant upon the second, but altogether 
different from the first two, as to the exciting cause, and 
the effects, the alternating series of secondary rocks, 
properly so called, were formed. The fourth (epoch) is 
the deluge of Deucalion and Ogyges, a partial deluge, 
which dates back to the time when the Israelites went 
forth to establish themselves in Canaan, and which the 
Greeks, then unlearned, have unfortunately confounded 
at length, with the universal deluge."* This deluge of 
Deucalion, M. Chaubard supposes to have happened in 
the time of Joshua, and to have been occasioned by the 
standing still of the sun and moon over the valley of 
Ajalon ! that is, the motion of the earth on its axis, was 
stopped, and this threw the ocean with tremendous vio- 
lence over the land, rushing from west to east. And 
although he calculates that it would rush against the 
western side of the oontinents, with a velocity about 
twice that of a canon ball, yet he undertakes to show 
that the inundation might not have been great enough 
in Palestine, to render it worthy of notice in history or 
tradition! How^ monstrously perverted is the judg- 
ment, when it looks through the distorting medium of 
a favourite hypothesis 1 And how absurd too,^ the idea 
that the same almighty Power that stayed the earth on 
its axis, omitted to confine the waters to their wonted 
beds ! 

One other hypothesis for explaining the manner in 

* Elemens de Geologic, p. 16. 
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which a universal or extensive deluge might have been 
produced, without miraculous intervention, remains to 
be noticed. And we have reserved it to this place, be- 
cause it seems more in accordance with the state of ge- 
ological science at the present day than any other ; and 
has been adopted, under a modified form, by some very 
able living geologists. This hypothesis supposes the bed 
of the ocean to have been elevated by subterranean heat ; 
or rather, according to some, by vapour and gases result- 
ing from subterranean heat ; or according to other vmt- 
ers, by the shrinking of the earth's crust from the refri- 
geration of its internal parts, whereby that crust is wrink- 
led or forced into ridges and Yurrows. In both these 
ways internal heat is supposed to be the original cause. 
We find the germ of this theory in the writings of some 
cosmologiats more than a century ago ; particularly those 
of Hooke. And they were drawn out more fully in 
the latter part of the 18th century by Whitehurst.* 
Hooke, however, made use of this internal expansive 
I)ower merely as the agent for fonning new continents 
at the time of the deluge, and destroying the old ones, 
as we have noticed in the proper place. Whitehurst, 
also, imagined that this internal force became so power- 
ful as to ^^ burst the terraqueous globe into millions of 
fragments," and reduced it to a heap of ruins, containing 
many caverns, into which the water subsequently flowed. 
Even Mr. Kirby, who adopted this theory of expansion 
by internal heat,! supposes the action so violent as to 
account for the confused disposition of marine produc- 
tions in the postdiluvian earth. But since the crust of 
the globe has been more accurately studied, it is found 
that no such confusion of its strata and organic contents 
exists. Hence those who have recently advanced this 
theory of accounting for the deluge, suppose either that 
the bottom of some one of the oceans of the globe, being 
expanded by the accumulation of vapour and gases be- 
neath it, gradually rose, driving the waters over the 
land, until' by the escape of the gases and perhaps lava, 

* Inquiry into the Original Strata of the Earth, 4to. 1 786. 
t Philosophical Transactions, Vol* 57. p. 44. 
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the tumefaction became less and less, until the waters 
were brought back into their previous situation ; or 
they suppose that some one of the most recent moun- 
tain ridges of the globe rising from the deep, was the 
cause of the deluge, without going so far as to decide 
what became of the waters at the close of that catastro- 
phe. This latter opinion seems to be adopted by Elie 
de Beaumont, one of the most distinguished geologists 
of our times, in his recent able essay on the elevation 
of mountains. * The elevation of a mountain from the 
bed of the ocean, says he, " would produce* eflfects in 
countries remote from the spot, similar to the sudden 
and transient deluge of which we find traces and of a 
uniform data in the archives of all people." And he 
adds, '' if that historical event be nothing else but the 
latest of the revolutions on the earth's surface, it will be 
natural to inquire, what chain of mountains was elevated 
at the same date ; and possibly it will reach the case 
to remark, that the chain of the Andes, whose breath - 
ing volcanoes are yet generally active, forms a ridge the 
most extended, the most decided, and the least cnang- 
ed from the actual external configuration of the terres- 
trial globe. 

We might here offer reasons for supposing M. de 
Beaumont mistaken in imputing so recent an origin to 
the Andes, and for doubting whether the elevation of 
that chain would have produced effects corresponding 
so well with known facts respecting diluvial agency, as 
an ufftieaving of the surface m some other part of the 
globe. But this would be premature until we have pre- 
sented these facts. We will merely make a supposition. 

Imagine a volcanic force gradually to lift up a large 
portion of the bottom of the Arctic ocean. The effect 
■would be to drive the waters southerly so as to deluge 
perhaps the eastern and western continents. As soon 
as vents were made through the rising crust, the accu- 
mulated vapours within would rush forth, and meeting 
with the excessive cold of that region, would condense 

* Recberches aur quelques— uaes des Revolutions do la Surface 
da Globe. Paris, 1830. 
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and fall either in the form of snow or rain. After their 
escape, the ocean s bed might again sink down and the 
waters gradually return to their place. This supposi- 
tion is made merely to illustrate that modification of 
Beaumont's theory which some geologists have adopted. 
H. de la Beche^ a very candid and able liTing writer, 
seems to take essentially this view of the origin of th« 
last deluge. And in presenting a paragraph or two from 
his writings, as well as those of other living and able 

feologists, our object will be as far ai? poe^ble to exhi- 
it the present state of opinion on the whole subject of 
the last deluge. 

" In Europe," says De la Beche, " we have at least 
two accumulations of them (erratic blocks or bowlders), 
judging from theiif geological position at comparatively 
recent periods. One set of erratic blocks has been scat- 
tered from the central Alps outwards, (m each side of 
the chain ; the other has proceeded from a northward 
direction southward." After considering the or^in of 
the first set of bowlders, he thus proceeds: '' The 
other great accumulation of erratic blocks se^ms due to 
some more general cause, since not only are the Uooks 
scattered in great abundance over northern Europe, in 
a manner to show their northern origin, but those which 
occur in the northern parts of America, apparently in 
in equal abundance, also point to a similar origin. We 
hence infer that some cause situated in the polar regions 
has so acted as to produce this dispersion of solid mat- 
ter over a certain portion of the earth's surface. We 
know of no agent capable of causing the effect required, 
but running water." After intimating that the eleva- 
tion of the bed of the northern ocean occasioned this de- 
luge, he says, " Such waves would necessarily tend to 
float the northern glaciers with their usual burdens of 
blocks of rock, lifting them to the southward ; but their 
principal action would be felt where they reached the 
coasts, and the waves from being little more than great 
undulations of water became huge breakers, ' &c.— " The 
effect observed would correspond with this hypothesis ; 
for all the blocks have not come from great distances ; 
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ikey have been deiacbed from yarioiw points. Many 
erratic blocks in England can be traced northward to 
their parent rock in the British Islands ; and the like 
«an be done in the United States."* 

But though De la Beche seems, from these extracts^ 
to be of opinion th^t a deluge of waters has m^ed over 
the northern parts of the globe, yet he makes no attempt 
to identify this deluge with that of Noah. And, in 
18S2, he says, that *•'• solutions of the problem of erratic 
blocks seem not very practicable at present, and our at- 
tempts at general explanations can be considered little 
eke than coi\jectures,"f This difficulty of identifying 
any of the deluges of geology with that of Noah, has 
led several distinguished geologists of late to give up 
their former belief, that the phenomena of diluvram did 
clearly point out the Noachian deluge. But they do 
not, therefore, maintain that geology mmisbes any pre<^ 
susaption against the occurrence of such a deluge : ra«> 
thef the contrary. '* We now coanect," says Prof. 
Sedgwick, a writer of great ability, ^^ the gravel of the 
plains with the elevation of the nearest system of monn- 
takM," &«.— ^^ That these opinions militate against opi^ 
nioits but a few years since held almost universally 
among us, cannot be denied. But theories of diluvial 
gravel, like ^1 other ardent generalizations of an ad«« 
vancing science, must ever be regarded but as shifting 
hypotheses to be modified by every new fact, till at 
length they become accordant with all the phenomena 
of nature. Bearing upon this diihcult question, there 
is, I think, one great negative conclusion now incontes- 
tably established — ^tbat the vast masses of diluvial gra-^ 
vel scattered almost over the surface of the earth, do 
not belong to cme violent and transitory period." 

" We ought to have paused before we first adopted 
the diluvian theory, and referred all our old superficial- 
gravel to the action of the Mosaic flood," &c. " Are 
then the facts of our science opposed to the sacred re- 

* Researches in Theoretic Geology, pp.388, 389, 390. London, 
1834. 
t Geological Manual, p. 177. London, 1832. Second edition. 
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cords ? And do we deny the reality of a historic de-. 
luge ? I utterly reject such an inference. — In the nar- 
ration of a great fatal catastrophe, handed down to usr 
not in our sacred books only, but in the traditions of al) 
nations, there is not a word to justify us in looting to 
any mere physical monuments as the intelligible records 
of that event : such monuments have never yet been 
found, and it is not intended perhaps that they ever 
should be found. — We might, I think; rest content with 
such a general answer as this. But we may advance one 
step further. — ^Though we have* not yet found the cer- 
tain traces of any great diluvian catastrophe, which we 
can affirm to be within the human period, we have at 
least shown that the paroxysms of internal energy, ac- 
companied by the elevation of mountain chains, and 
followed by mighty waves desolating whole regions of 
the earth, were a part of the mechanism of nature. And 
what has happened again and again, from the most an- 
cient up to the most modem period of the natural his- 
tory of the earth, may have happened once during the. 
few thousand years that man has been living on its sur- 
face. We have, therefore, taken away all anterior pro- 
bability from the fact of a recent deluge ; and we have 
prepared the mind, doubting about the truth of things 
of which it knows not either the origin or the end, for 
the adoption of this fact, on the weight of historic tes- 
timony." * 

In 1819, Mr. Greenough maintained, not only that 
" a delugp has swept over every part of the globe, but 
probably the same deluge." f But, in 1834, he says, 
" Some fourteen years ago I advanced an opinion, 
founded altogether upon physical and geological consi- 
derations, that the entire earth had, at an unknown pe-^ 
riod, (as far as that word implies any definite portion of 
time,) been covered by one general but temporary de- 
luge. — New data have flowed in ; and, with the frank - 

* Rev. Prof. Sedgwick's Anniversary Address, as President of 
the Londk)n Geological Society, Feb. 18, 1831. 

t A Critical Examination of the First Principles of Geology, 
p. 155. London, 1819. 
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Bess of one of my predecessors, I also read my recanta- 
tion. — The vast mass of evidence which he (Mr. Lyell) 
has brought together in illustration of what may be 
called diurnal geology, convinces me, that if five thou- 
sand years ago a deluge had swept over the entire 
globe, its traces can no longer be distinguished from 
more modem and local disturoances."* 

The opinion of Mr. Murchison corresponds essentially 
with the two last quoted. " From these and other 
writings of the present day," he says, " we perceive that 
correct observations have now established that the di- 
luvial and transported detritus of each great geographi- 
cal division of Europe, when viewed on a great scale, 
can, for the most part, be traced to an axis of elevation 
within that region, so as each great mountain chain has 
been the source of the detritus covering the adjacent 
low country, we can no longer attribute such drifts of 
sedimentary matter to one particular diluvial current 
which has acted in any given direction." f Again, in an 
article on the " Gravel and Alluvia of South W ales and 
Siluria, as distinguished," &c. he says, *' he does not 
think we bave yet been furnished with a full explana- 
tion of any method by which such blocks (bowlders) 
have been transported to distances of 100 miles, (that 
is, from Scotland to Lancashire, Cheshire,, and North 
Shropshire.) Having once ascertained that large dis- 
tributions of them took place under the sea, the diflfer- 
ent heights at which we now find them, may, he sup- 
poses, he satisfactorily accounted for by movements of 
elevation and depression, acting upon the bed of the sea 
with unequal measures of intensity, raising up shells, 
gravel, and bowlders, which have accumulated at the 
same period to the respective levels which they now 
occupy," &c. J 

* Greenoagh*8 Anniversary Address before the London Geolo- 
jgical Society, February, 1834. 

t Murehison's Anniversary Address before the London Geological 
Society^ Feb. 15, 1833. 

% London and Edinburgh Philosophical Magazine for June 1836, 
p. 570. 
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Perhaps the two individuals who have done most t9 
vindicate the opinion, from geological considerations, of a 
universal flood, in comparatively recent times, are Baron 
Cuvier and Rev. Dr. Bnckland. Says the former — " I 
am of opinion then with De Luc and Dolomien, that if 
there is any circumstance thoroughly established in 
geology, it is, that the crust of our globe has been sub- 
jected to a great and sudden revolution, the epoch of 
which cannot be dated much further Iv^ck than five or 
six thousand years ago ; that this revolution had buried 
all the countries which were before inhabited by men^ 
and by the other animals that are now best known ; 
that the same revolution had laid dry the bed of the last 
ocean, which now forms all the countries at present inha- 
bited," Sec, * The great merit of Baron Cuvier as a zoolo- 
fist, and especially as a comparative anatomist, has ren- 
ered this opinion concerning a deluge almost oracular, 
although it is well known to geologists that his qualifi- 
cations to judge respecting dmcult points in their sci- 
ence were not of the highest order. 

Professor Buckland published a splendid quarto vo- 
lume in 1823, on the geological evidence of a universal 
deluge, f . Certain curious discoveries which he had 
made respecting the bones of animals and other matters 
found in caverns in England and Germany, furnished 
him with a new and most striking argument in fevour 
of such an occurrence. To this he added the phenomena 
exhibited by the general shape and position of hiUs 
and valleys, by outliers, by depoeites of gravel and 
bowlders, and their organic remains. These arguments 
were drawn out with great fairness, candour, and abi- 
lity ; and conducted him to the conclusion, that *' the 
discoveries of modem geology, founded on the accurate 
observation of natural phenomena, prove to a demon- 
stration that there has been an universal inundation of 
the earth, though they have not yet shown by what 

• Essay on the Theory of the Earth, p. 166: New York, 1818. 
See also Cuvier's Discourse on the Revolutions of the sur&ce of 
the Globe, p. 179. Philadelphia, 1831. 

t Reliquiae Diluvianae, &c. London, 1823. 
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physical cause it was produced." — *' All these facts, 
iwhether considered collectively or separately, present 
such a conformity of proofs, tending to establish the 
universality of a recent inundation of the earth, as no 
difficulties or objections that have hitherto arisen are in 
any way sufficient to overrule."* A second volume of 
the Reliquiae was long promised by Dr. Buckland, but 
it never appeared ; and it is stated in a late review of 
his Bridgewater Treatise, that he has abandoned the 
argument so eloquently drawn out. But as that review 
does not appear to have been written by one very 
friendly to Dr. Buckland, we are unable to state pre- 
cisely what ground he takes at this time respecting a 
deluge. 

The opinion of Rev. Mr. Conybeare, another distin- 
guished English geologist, may be learned from the fol- 
lowing extract : " The only two points in which, as it 
appears to me, the scriptural narration and the pheno- 
mena of geology can possibly come into contact, are the 
recent date supposed to be assigned to the original cre- 
ation of our globe in the first chapter of Genesis, and 
the record of the universal deluge ; and with regard to 
the former of these points alone does any apparent op- 
position exist ; for, with regard to the latter, the evi- 
dences of geology, if not (as some, including Cuvier, 
have argued) strongly confirmatory, are at least strictly 
accordant."! 

Professor Jameson, the veteran Scotch geologist, 
speaks of " those last iipramngs of mountains wliich 
have scattered the diluvian gravel." J 

*' According to this view, ' says Professor Daubeny, 
*' the deluge recorded by Moses, as. instrumental in de- 
stroying the human race, may have been the latest of 
several floods which have at different times inundated 
the surface of large portions of the globe, originating 
from the sudden elevation of some great chain ot moun- 

* Reliquiae Diluvianae, p. 228. 
t London Christian Observer for 1834, p. 308. 
J Jameson's Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, from Oct. 1832 to 
April 1833, p. 309. 
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tains. — If it be asked what is the range of mountains 
to the elevation of which the deluge in question can be 
referred ? We may reply, that the part of Asia which 
must be supposed to have been the principal scene of its 
ravages, is as yet too little explored to allow of our de- 
termining the point. — With respect to the universality 
of the Mosaic deluge, since divines themselves are divided 
upon it, laymen may surely be allowed a certain lati- 
tude of opinion ; and it has always appeared to me that 
the phenomena to which geologists appeal in proof of 
the reality of the event alluded to, may be just as well 
explained by a number of partial, though extensive 
floods, as a single universal one." * 

Says Mr. Bakewell, " The most rational explanation 
that can be offered (<5f denudation), is that which 
ascribes the effect to a mighty deluge, sweeping over 
the surface of the globe, teanng off part of its crust, and 
transporting the fragments into distant regions, or into 
the ocean. — None of the causes in present activity 
(however we may imagine them to be increased in 
power and magnitude) will be found adequate to pro- 
duce the denuaation of an extensive district, and the 
disappearance of the stony materials by which it was 
covered." " Sir James Hall supposes that the upheav- 
ing of a large island, like Sumatra, might take place so 
suddenly as to drive the ocean with great impetuosity 
over the summits of the highest mountains, and strip off 
the glaciers, and transport them into distant countries." 
— " On the whole, the theory of Sir James Hall affords, 
perhaps, the most satisfactory explanation of diluvian 
agency that has yet been advanced. But whatever 
difficulties may oppose the admission of this or any 
other theory, the fact that the present continents have 
been subjected to the action of a mighty rush of waters, 
seems confirmed by many coincident phenomena." f 

" II parroitroit," says Prof. Alexander Brongniart, 

^ Jameson's Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, from Oct. 1832 to 
April 1833, p. 206. 

t Introduction to Geology, p. 352 et seq. Fourth edition. 
New Haven, 1833. 
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SO long and well known as one of the best geologists on 
the continent of Europe, " que la demiere catastrophe 
geoerale du globe," &c. " It appears that the last ge- 
neral catastrophe on our globe, that which brought the 
seas into their present beds, and which has given their 
form to our continents and the great islands, has pro- 
duced on the earth's surface phenomena of very different 
kinds, but which show a common character in their 
cause and contemporariness. This was the catastrophe 
that transported erratic blocks ; that furrowed out the 
rocks of the hills und yalleys, at a height above exist- 
ing streams;, that covered the elevated plains with 
pebbles, or piled them into mountains in the lower 
plains, &c. : it is that which transported, and left in 
the valleys, bones of the great mammalia, which wc 
find in their sediment, and which filled the caverns and 
fissures of calcareous mountains, or the osseous breccias, 
i^hich we find there when the region sustained the ani- 
mals from whence these bones came," &c. " Did this 
water come from heaven, or from the interior of the 
earth ? The fissures and cavities opened in its crust, as 
well the calcareous as granite part, did they not form 
in part the canals by which the water was poured forth 
in torrents to the surface of the earth ?"* 

Another distinguished living French geologist, who 
has treated fully of diluvial action, is J. J. D'Omalius 
D'Halloy. He describes the diluvian formation (terrain 
diluvienj as " composed of debris^ which appears to have 
been transported by water in situations which existing 
streams cannot reach ; and it has this name, because it 
seems to owe its origin to a vast inundation, of which 
Genesis and other historical monuments make mention 
under the name of deluge, as having ravaged habitable 
countries with a violence and extent to which there has 
since been no parallel. Nevertheless, new observations, 
of virhich we shall soon speak, lead us to believe that 
the different deposites which we range under the dilu- 
vian foxmation, are the result, not of one, but of many 

* Tableau des Terrains, &c. p. 122. If^aris, 1829. 
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catastrophes. Bat we shall, nevertheless, continue to 
regard the name deluge as applying to the last of these 
reYolutions ; and we shall search for its causes without 
fearing that we shall mistake effects resulting from pre- 
Tious catastrophes; for every thing shows that these 
catastrophes were phenomena of the same nature, pro- 
duced by the same causes."* 

This writer thinks that the deluge' must have re- 
sulted, either ^' from immense rains, or from an extra- 
ordinary eruption of waters from the earth, or by a dis-; 
placement of the waters of the ocean, either by violent 
winds, or by the attraction of a celestial body, or by the 
sinking down of ancient continents, or by the elevation 
of a part of existing continents." f After an examina- 
tion of jkhese several causes, D'Halloy prefers the latter; 
and takes the same views on this subject as Beaumont, 
already quoted, — viz. that perhaps the deluge was oc- 
casioned by the elevation of the Alps. He also inquires 
as to the actual epoch of the geological, or last deluge, 
and comes to the conclusion with the De Lues, the 
Cuviers, and the Bucklands, that " the revolutions 
which have given to the mountains their actual forms, 
and to the rivers the beds which they now occupy, can- 
not be excessively remote ; so that the distance of 4O00 
years from the present moment, assigned in Genesis as 
the epoch of the deluge, agrees very well with natural 
chronometers." J 

In the French Bulletin des Sciences^ we find an ana- 
lysis of a Memoir of Hausmann, a distinguished German 
geologist, on the origin of the bowlders, scattered over 
the northern parts of Germany, which have long at- 
tracted the attention of observers. Hausmann mentions 
four hypotheses to account for their production. 1. That 
they are nothing but the wrecks of former mountains, 
existing in the regions where the bowlders now lie. 
2. That they are the products of volcanoes. 3. That 

' Elemens. de Geologie^ par J. J. D'Omalius D'HalV»y> 1 toI. 
Paris, 1831, p. 432. 
t Same work, p. 433. 
1 Same work, p. 466. 
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they haTe been detached by meteors impigning against 
the earth. 4. That they were derived from distant 
monntainfi. Some say that they came from the south ; 
Imt most impnte to them a northern origin. Hausmann 
iiays they' have been moved from the north-east to the 
sonth-west ; and the reviewer adds, " Toutes ccs ob- 
servations etablissent le certitude," &:c. ** All these 
observations prove with certainty, that this phenomenon 
(erratic blocks) is the result of a violent catastrophe, 
experienced by the globe in the last period of its gene- 
ral changes." * 

The same work has the following remarks on the ex- 
tent of the Noachian deluge : " Le deluge avait pour 
l>ut de destruire hommes," &c. " The <feluge had for 
its object the destruction of man : it was therefore use- 
lesB that a general cataclysm should submerge the parts 
of the earth not then inhabited.. Moses describes it as 
universal for the earth as then known. Certainljr he 
did not embrace America and the Austral regions. 
This opinion appears more conformable to reason and 
geological observations," &c.t 

From an analysis Of a paper by Dr. Beck of Copen- 
hagen, on the geology of Denmark, in a late number of 
the London and Edmburgh Philosophical Magazine, we 
infer that he rejects the idea of diluvial action, as neces- 
sary to explain the phenomena of transported bowlders. 
He says, that " space does not permit him to give his 
views respecting the erratic blocks; and he merely 
states that their deposition took place after the begin- 
ning of the tertiary period, and went on during the ac- 
cumulation of blue marl and sand, from whicn he has 
obtained more than seventy species of shells, now living 
in the German ocean ; and that he has proofs, of which 
he intends to give a more detailed account hereafter, 
that the transportation of these blocks continues on the 

• Bulletin Unirewel, &c. 1828, Tome 13, p. 192. Review of 
fiausntann's paper, entitled, De Origine Saxorum, per Germaniae 
Septentrionalis Regiones arenosas diepersorum : read to the Royal 
Society of Gottingen, Aug. 25, 1827. 

t Bulletin Universel for 1827, Vol. 10, p. 202. 
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coast of Jutland."* He impntes their transportation 
to ice. 

We have before us two recent French works on geo- 
logy, that contain opinions respecting diluvial afifency, 
with which we have not before met. Says M. N. 
Boubee — *'*• It has often been contested whether there 
has occurred on the globe a universal deluge, because it 
could not be conceived of as physically possible without 
recourse to a miracle. But geology cannot sustain any 
doubt on the subject. It is very certain that this de- 
luge took place, and devastated all the surface of the 
globe. It is not proved by the shells discovered on the 
summit of mountains or in the quarries : — ^but there are 
immense deposites of rolled pebbles found in all parts of 
the world, far from mountains and existing waters, and 
which could not have been transported but by very 
powerful waters. Besides, those enormous blocks called 
erratic, will always furnish an irresistible evidence of a 
mighty agency, which cannot b& imputed to local 
causes, and which could only be referred to the united 
action of all the seas." f 

'' The cause of this deluge is thus described : * Sup- 
pose that a comet should strike the earth in its motion 
obliquely ; what would take place ? The violent shock 
would turn the earth aside or make it return upon it- 
self; its diurnal and annual motions would be stopped 
or diminished at the time ; while at the same time tbe 
comet, smaller and more feeble, would be broken in 
pieces by the violence of the shock, and its debris would 
be thrown back and dispersed through space." { Hence 
the author supposes the origin of meteoric stones, which 
he imagines did not begin to fall upon the earth till af- 
t&r the diluvial epoch. 

Our readers have doubtless imagined that they have 

* London and Edinburgh Philosoi^hicftl Magazine for June 1836, 
p. 556. See also an analysis of this paper in Lyell's Address before 
the London Geological Society, Feb. 19, 1836, p. 13 et seq. 

1 Geologic Populaire, a la portee de tout le monde, applique a 
I'agriculture et a I'industrie, p. 42. Paris, 1833. 

i Same worK* p. 47. 
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been reading M. Boubee s opinion respecting the No- 
ael^ian deluge. But not 80 : " Geology," he says, 
*' teaches us to distinguish between the deposites of the 
general deluge and those which were afterwards pro- 
duced by deluges purely local — among which last we 
may place the Mosaic deluge." * These local cataclysms 
he supposes resulted from the elevation of mountains. 

Professor Rozet has also published recently an ele- 
mentary work on geology, the first volume only of which 
we believe has yet reached this country ; and as this is 
confined rigidly to the statement of facts, we learn but 
little respecting his views of diluvial action ; though he 
devotes much space to a statement of its effects. It is 
evident, however, that he places the origin of diluvium 
long before the existence of man ; for he says, " Nous 
▼oici arrive," &c. " We have now arrived at geognos- 
tic gtoups (terrains diluvien) of which the producing 
causes ceased to act previous to the historic times, em- 
bracing a population sensibly diiferent from that which 
now exists on the earth, and among which we discover 
no trace of man." " The groups which compose the 
second geognostic epoch, (terrains diluvien) have a great 
analogy with those of the first (terrain postdiluvienjy 
but what distinguishes them periFectly is, that we per- 
ceive at the first glance that the former cannot be the 
result of causes now in action." f He includes no less 
ihati eight principal groups or fonnations in diluvium : 
1. The terrestrial diluvial formation. 2. The marine 
do, 3. Caverns and breccias with bones. 4. Lime- 
stones, marls, &c. with bones of great animals. 5. Pea 
form iron ore. 6. Peat and fossil forests. 7* Basalt. 
8. Trachyte. Many of these groups have been placed 
by other writers in the tertiary strata ; and it is vefy 
dear that Rozet does not regard diluvium as the result 

* Same work, p. 53. See also Bulletin de la Soeietie Geologi- 
que de France, Tome 4, p. 378. 1834. 

"I" Traite Elementaire de Geologic ; par M. Rozet Capitaine au 
Oprps Royal D'Etat Major, Professor de Geologie a I'Athenee 
Royal, et vice Secretaire de la Soeietie Qeologique de France, p. 
255. Premiere Partie. Paris, 1835. 
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of a single traoaient deluge, but of the long-ccaitiiKaed 
operati<»n of causes no longer in action previous to the 
creatioii of man. 

On the other hand, several distinguished geologists 
have lately risen up and contended strenuously for the 
principle that the causes of geological change now ope^ 
rating on the globe are the same that have always act* 
ed ; and further, that their intensity has never varied. 
These of course deny that any delages have ever takm 
place, except such limited inundatious as now result 
from the swelling of rivers, bursting of lakes, earth^ 
quakes, and high tides. Mr. Lyell has written a very 
able work in wnich he maintains these positions, and 
which, in the space of a few years, ha« passed through 
four editions. ^^ They who have used the terms ante* 
iUluvian and post;*diluvian in the manner above adverted 
to," says Mr. Lyell, ^^ proceed on the assumption that 
there are clear and unequivocal marks of a general flood 
ov^ all parts of the surface of the globe. It had losg 
been a question among the learned, even before the com** 
mencement of geological researches, whether the deluge 
of the Scriptures was universal in reference to the whole 
,8tuface of the globe, or only so with respect to that por- 
tion of it whidi was then inhabited by man. If the 
latter interpretation be admissible, it will appear from 
<o4hef parts of this work that there are two classes of 
phenomena in the configuraticNa of the earth's suifaee 
which might enable us to account for such an event 
JFirst, extensive lakes elevated above the level of the 
ocean ; secondly, large tracts of dry land depressed be- 
low that level."* He here refers to lake Superior, and 
to an extensive region in western Asia, which Hum* 
boldt had stated, on the authority of Professor Parrot, 
to be sunk below the level of the Atlantic ocean not 
less than 300 feet. But unfortunately it now appears 
from the more recent and accurate observations of Pro- 
fessor Parrot, that this is not the case. 



* Principles of Geology by Charles Ly«ll, 4 toIs. 4th edition. 
London, 1835. Vol. 4, p. 214. 
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" I agree," says Mr. Lyell, " with Dr. Flemings that 
in the narrative of Moses there are no terms employed 
that indicate the impetuous rushing of the waters either 
as they rose or when they retired upon the restraining 
of the rain and the passing of a wind over the earth. 
On the contrary, the olive branch brought back by the 
dove seems as clear an indication to us that the vegetft^ 
tion was not destroyed, as it was to Noah that the dry 
land was about to appear."* 

^' For my own part I have always considered the 
flood, when its universaUtif in the siiietest senge is insisted 
upon^ as a supernatural event, far beyond the reach of 
philosophical inquiry whether as to the causes employed 
to produce it or the effects most likely to result from 

it/'t 

What does Mr. Lyell moan by the phrase which we 

have italicised in the last paragraph ? Certainly not 
that he believes Noah's flood was universal; for this 
could hardly be reconciled with the first extract above 
made, where he seems willing to admit that it might 
be partial. What can he mean but that he should vme 
such an argument with a maok who ivas a strenuous 
advocate for the universality of the deluge ; while with 
one who supposed it partial, he would consider it within 
the ^^ reach of philosophical inquiry as to the caosee 
employed ta produce it and the effects most likely to re- 
sult from it,'' and refer him, as in the first paragraph 
quoted above, to the ^' two classes of phenomena m t^ 
configuration of the earth s surface which might enable 
us to account for such an event." We know nothing of 
Mr. Lyeirs religious creed. But there is something in 
such an ambiguous mode of treating scriptural subjects 
that reminds us of infidel cunning and duplicity. We 
should not notice this languages, however, had not the 
same thing struck us in other parts of Mr. Lyell's Prin- 
ciples of Geology. Thus, in giving the history of geo- 
logical opinions in the sixteenth century, he says, '^ it 
had been the qonsistent belief of the Christian world 

* Same work, Vol. 4, p. 216. ^ Same work, Voh 4, p. 2] 9. 
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<iown to the period now under consideration that the 
origin of this planet was not more remote than a few 
thousand years," &c. Does he mean that this belief 
was consistent with the Bible ? Then he would arrav 
the Scriptures against geology ; for the great object of 
his book is to show that such a belief is inconsistent 
with philosophy. We are by no mean^ disposed to 
charge infidelity upon Mr. Lyell ; we have, indeed, on 
a former occasion, attempted to defend him from the 
charge of irreligious opinions. But we feel bound to 
say, that we decidedly object to such a mode of allud- 
ing to the Scriptures ; and Mr. Lyell can hardly expect 
that it will not excite an apprehension, in those igno- 
rant of his religious belief that he is sceptical, and that 
ke has been thereby influenced in forming his opinions 
respecting the deluge and the age of the world. 

In his address before the London Geological Society 
in 1836, Mr. Lyell develops more fully than in his 
work on geology his theory to account for the origin of 
bowlders that have been drifted southward in most 
parts of the northern hemisphere. " We cannot^" says 
he, " be too much on our guard against assuming vio- 
lent catastrophes where the eflfects may have been 
brought about tranquilly, and even with extreme slow- 
ness. Let us imagine, for example, a sunken reef of 
granite, in Baffih's Bay, in about 75** north latitude, 
divided into fragmentary masses as above described, and 
these masses becoming year after year involved in pack- 
ed ice. In a few months they may be drifted more than 
1800 miles to the southward, through the straits of 
Belleisle, to the 48** north latitude, the ice moving per* 
haps at a slow rate-^no more than a mile an hour. — 
After a repetition of these operations for thousands of 
years, the uneven bed of the ocean far to the south may 
be strowed over with drift fragments which have either 
stranded on shoals or have dropped down from melting 
bergs. Suppose the floor of the ocean where they alight 
to be on the rise as gradually as the bottom of the Bal- 
tic in our own times. — At length a submarine ridge, 

covered with the travelled frasfments, emerges, and first 
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ttODstitutes an island, which at length becomes connect- 
ed with the main land, — in time, perhaps, the site of a 
university like Upsala. Here the geologist admires the 
position, number, and bulk of the transported fragments ; 
identiiies' them with the parent mountains a thousand 
miles distant to the north ; and in speculating on the causes 
of the phenomena, imagines mighty deluges and tremen- 
dous waves raised by the shock of a comet, or the sud- 
den starting up of a chain like the Andes out of the 
sea, by which huge rocks were scattered over hill and 
dale as readily as a shingle is cast up by the breakers 
on a sea-beach." * 

The views of Dr. Macculloch, another of the ablest 
geolo^cal writers of modem times, agree with those of 
Mr. Lyell respecting a universal deluge, though not by 
any means in the theory of existing causes. ^^ If the 
deluge," says he, " was produced hy other secondary 
causes than those delivered (in Scripture), we cannot 
discover them, nor are we required to do so." " Thus 
imaginary causes of the deluge are properly struck out 
henceforward from the considerations of geological sci- 
ence." '' There is nothing in this history, (the Mosaic) 
from which we can infer a state of turbulence or vio- 
lence in the water. There is nothing to make us sup- 
pose that the deluge could have disjoined islands, exca- 
vated vallies, or deposited alluvia. It is deficient alike 
in the two needful powers, motion and time." " We 
have no right to add any thing to what we have re- 
ceived on this head ; it is painful to think that they who 
have most indulged in unwarrantable attempts of this 
nature, ever deemed censurable in analogous cases, 
should have been the first to bring forward charges of 
impiety against those who were content simply to re- 
ceive that information which the sacred historian 
thought proper alone to communicate. In this plain 
narrative, the water rises during a short period and sub- 
sides through one not long, leaving on an eminence that 

* Annireriary AddrMi, delirered Feb. 19, 1836, p. 32. 
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vessel which was to preserve and perpetuate maa/'* 
^' Of the Mosaic deluge in particular, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that it has never heen proved to have 
produced a single existing a4>pearance of any kind, and 
that it ought to he struck out oi the list of geological 

causes." t 
Dr. Macculloch is very decided in his views of the 

supreme authority of the Bihle over all science. ^^ If 
there were aught in geology," says he, " which contra- 
dicted that Word, I should be among the first to say, 
the science is in error." { 

This opinion, that geology furnishes no certain marks 
of the Noachian deluge, has been advanced by several 
naturalists a long time ago. Even Linnaeus declared 
that he saw no evidence of such a catastrophe in na- 
ture; which declaration was unreasonably ascribed to 
his scepticiam. 

About ten years ago, Rev. Dr. Fleming, a distin- 
guished zoologist of Scotland, engaged with great ear- 
nestness in a controversy on the subject, and undertook 
to show that the views of Baron Cuvier and Dr. Buck- 
land were erroneous. " I confess," says he, " that I 
entertain the same opinion as Linnaeus on this subject ; 
nor do I feel, though a clergyman, the slightest reason 
to conceal my sentmients ; though they are opposed to 
the prejudices which a false phuosophy has generated 
in the public mind. I have formed my notions of the 
Noachican delu^, not from Ovid but from the Bible. 
There the simple narrative of Moses permits me to be- 
lieve that the waters rose upon the earth by degrees 
and returned by degrees, that means were employed by 
the author of the calamity to preserve pairs of the land 
animals ; that the flood exhibited no violent impetuo- 
sity, neither displacing the soil nor the vegetable tribes 
which it supported, nor rendering the ground unfit for 
the cultivation of the vine. With this conviction in my 

* A System of Geology, with a Theory of the Earth, and an ex- 
plaDation of its Connection with the Sacred Writings, by John 
Macculloch, F. R. S. 2 vols. London, 1831, Vol. 2, pp. 3^, 33. 

t Same work, Vol. 1, p. 446. 1 Same work, Vol. 2, p. 461. 
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laind, I am not prepared io witness in nature any re* 
xnaimng marks of the catastrophe ; and I feel my res- 
pect for the authority of revelation heightened when I 
see on the present siuface no memorials of the event. — 
If the geological creeds of Baron Cuvier and Professor 
Huckland he estahlished as true in science, then must 
the book of Genesis be blotted out of the records of in- 
spiration." * 

Although we here perceive an excitement of feeling 
very undesirable in philosophical discussion, yet that 
excitement seems to have aroused Dr. Fleming to a 
po^verful effort ; and we confess we have nowhere met 
with a more able attack upon the evidence of a geolo- 
gical deluge than his paper presents. We have before 
us, however, an article on the same side of the question, 
published in 1832 by M. Boue, secretary of the Geolo- 
gical Society of France, and well known as an able 
geologist. And as it comes from such high authority, 
and probably contains the strongest arguments that can 
be presented against the opinion of an universal deluge, 
we shall be somewhat copious in our extracts. We 
hope, however, that our readers will not infer that the 
anti-christian, illiberal spirit which this article exhibits, 
is a fair specimen of the philosophical productions of 
continental Europe. 

M. Boue's opinion in general is given in the following 
sentence : " Je suis convaincu," &c. " I am convince! 
that the vulgar idea of a universal deluge is erroneous, 
and that there have been many deluges on the earth, 
among which that of Moses is one of the most consider- 
able, or one of those that have left the most numerous 
traditional traces." t Yet this author denies that the nu- - 
merous traditions of diluvial action that have been hand- 

* The Geological Deluge as interpreted by BaiTon Cuvier and 
Prof. BucUand inconsistent with the testimony of Moses and the 
phenomena of nature. By Rev. John Fleming. See Edinburgh 
PhllosoplucalJoumal, Vol. 14, (1626), pp. 214, 215. 

f Memoires Geologiques et Paleontologiques publies par M. 
Boue, &c. Tome premier, p. 146. Paris, 1832. This extract 
ahd seTeral that follow are taken from his article in that work on 
Le Deluge, Le DiluTium et L'Epoque Alluviale Aneienne. 
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ed down to as in all nations have reference to one de- 
luge, and here he quotes the opinion of M. Letroime, 
whom he calls '^ an academician of vast erudition," who 
^' instead of a universal deluge admits many local inun- 
dations, such as those of Deucalion, of Noah, &c., the 
tradition of which is preserved among the people near 
the places where they took place. Afterwards, these 
catastrophes, embellished by the poets, became unhap- 
pily confounded one with the other." 

The general conclusions to which M. Boue arrives are 
these : " 1. If many parts of the earth have been sub- 
ject to inundations, there have not been discovered up 
to the present time any proofs of a universal deluge, 
such as is indicated by Moses and adopted by many 
learned men. 2. The ancient alluvia or diluvium or 
even parts of these deposltes could not have proceeded 
from the pretended historic deluge. 3. Taking into 
view the connection between modern and ancient alluvia, 
and between these last and the more ancient deposites, 
we learn that existing geological phenomena are only 
a continuation of those which occurred in former times.'* 

In support of these opinions, he says, that " if the 
ocean once inundated all the earth, even the highest 
mountains, we ought to recognize the alluvia thus pro- 
duced ; but the pretended diluvium covers only the 
great plains, the borders, of large streams, and some pla- 
teaux little elevated." " Masses of rolled stones on high 
mountains and without the bed of water courses, is a 
fact that has never been observed," " although eleva- 
tions (of mountains) appear to have produced in many 
chains, enormous debris^ which cover the highest sum- 
mits in angular fragments." " When the chains (of 
mountains) were lifted up after the deposition of the 
tertiary strata, and when the movement was very con- 
siderable, an immense quantity of blocks was projected 
and dispersed by the motion impressed on the waters. 
All the world knows that this is the origin of the erra- 
tic blocks, or a part of those blocks, in northern Europe, 
in Sweden, as well as in the north part of the United 
States." 
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*-' Much stress is laid upon the organic remains found 
in diluvium, to prov^ it the product of a universal de~ 
luge. The reasoning might be specious in past ages, con- 
siaering the state of geology and zoology ; but it is asto- 
nishing to see similar propositions announced by savant 
so distmguished as many eminent English geologists/' 

" FinSly, the extinct species of animals buried in the 
ancient alluvia, demonstrate clearly and simply, by 
means of zoology, that diluvium is not the product of 
the Mosaic deluge." If these lost species entered the 
ark, he thinks it would he requisite to resort to a mira- 
cle in order ' to metamorphose almost entirely the me- 
nagerie of the patriarch Noah.'" 

" After having thus debated the question of the de- 
luge, and of diluvium, we might believe that no en- 
lightened man would venture to maintain such reveries. 
Nevertheless, such are the singular notions that have 
not ceased to be propagated by well organized headsy 
in England as well as in France." Yet M. Boue re- 
presents nearly all intelligent men in Europe, as having 
abandoned the idea of a universal deluge. " The idea 
of a universal Mosaic or historic deluge," says he, " can- 
not be sustained ; such is the opinion of the larger part 
of the geologists of the continent, and tho proofs of it» 
absurdity are so evident that the Lutheran clergy have 
long since abandoned it, and lately the English clergy^ 
the most tenacious of all, have yielded up th«ir arms.'* 
^' As to Germany, a long time ago, its clergy of the- 
three communions have wisely abandoned these idle 
questions." 

In the early part of his article, M. Boue protests 
against being considered sceptical. " I believ* I ought 
in the beginning to wash away from myself the reproach 
of being a sceptic. I shall be vexed to be thought stu- 
pid enough to deny that an inundation, or catastrophe, 
has taken place in the world; or rather in the region 
inhabited by the antediluvians. To me this seems to 
be as really a fact in history, as the reign of Csesar at 
Rome." Shall we hence infer that he believes in the 
divine authority of the Bible ? A few extracts further 
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will decide this question, and enable the reader to judge 
how much he is influenced in his opinions respecting 
the deluge, by his "views of the Bible generally. 

^^ We desire that morality and religious precepts may 
be respected as the basis of society ; but we are yet far 
from having extirpated all the superstitions, and all the 
false ideas, to which the ignorance of so many theolo- 
gians of the physical and natural sciences has attached 
a ridiculous importance, &c. The more the clergy are 
instructed, the more will religion be purified, and serve for 
the benefit, as it has too often been the injury, of man. 

^^ Would we make the Mosaic traditions correspond 
with the truths of geology, there are but two logical 
modes of doing it. We must take every thing in the 
Bible according to the strict letter, or see in it nothing 
but eastern allegories ; for to take a middle course is to 
fall into absurdity, since we have no rule to follow. I( 
we should interpret allegorically, we enter a vast field 
of h3rpothesis, which can only seduce lively imagina- 
tions ; and if we adhere to the letter, we arrive insen- 
sibly at absurd consequences, and even at manifest con- 
tradictions to the Mosaic writings.'* 

*' Is it not possible that Moses, being initiated into 
the science of the Egyptians, and surrounded by depo- 
sites of shells, may have wished to represent allegori- 
cally that the sea formerly sojourned on all the earth, 
or at least on the greater part of it ?" " Can we ra- 
tionally decide at what epoch man began to tread the 
terrestrial soil ?" 

^' It was very natural that theologians, desirous of 
finding in nature facts similar to those mentioned in 
their sacred books, should apj^ly themselves to the study 
of geology ; but only a very small number have had any 
success. Most of them have reasoned in a strange and 
nonsensical manner ; and scarcely none of them have 
perceived the great difference between scientific conclu- 
sions drawn from the observation of nature, and those 
deduced from the writings of prophets or legislators, 
who were sent to one people or many people, and were 
not acquainted with but a small portion of the earth." 
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M. Boue often couples bis hostility to revealed reli- 
^on with a no less violent prejudice against the English. 
And h«« we shall quote a paragraph from one of his 
more recent productions, viz. his report to the Geologi- 
cal Society of France, in 1834, of the progress of that 
science during the preceding year : — ^^ Certain English 
theologians persist ridiculously, in their insanity, to de- 
sire to make the results of geology agree with Genesis. 
Sngland is so overrun with the spirit of sect, that every 
man is obliged, nolens volens, to enlist under some reli- 

fious banner ; so that in the midst of prodigies of in- 
ustry and advanced civilization, minds even the most 
elevated, there too often stagnate in theological disputes, 
which only bring back the dark ages, and of which con- 
tinental Europe presents no longer but rare examples, 
thanks to the intelligence of the people and the go- 
vernments. Nevertheless, we will not dissimilate : if 
the English rejoice to see their more perfect civilization 
introduced into Europe, a great number hope at the same 
time to impose upon us insensibly their thousand-and- 
one sorts of faith, of different degrees of absurdity, and 
all for the sure salvation of our souls.'** 

Is it not disgraceful that a learned scientific society, 
in the centre of Europe, in the year 1834, should suffer 
such billingsgate as this to appear in their official Bul- 
letin, and over the name of their foreign secretary ! 
Truly such a paragraph as this, if any thing can do it, 
shows the need of efforts to introduce among them that 
faith which they thus ridicule: if not to save their 
souls, yet to teach them that true liberty of soul, which 
leads to do wnio others as we would they should do unto 
us. We never see such ebullitions of narrow-minded 
bigotry and intolerance, without being reminded of the 
sentiment originally applied to an English statesman : 

He narrow 'd his mind, 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankind. 

But we would by no means intimate, that all those 

* Bulletin de la Societie Geolo|fique de France, Tome S. 1984, 
p. 166. 
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geologists wiiose views respecting the deluge coincide 
with tlioee of M. Boue, agree with him in nostility to 
the Bible, and to those who would extend its blessings ; 
for we have every reason to believe that the greater 
part of them are sincere friends of revelation. Indeed, 
most of them would be ranked by M. Boue among me- 
ihodutes Anglais, Yet the -extracts we have made, 
i?how how greedily any opinions will be adopted bj 
sceptics, which can in any way be tortured to the dis- 
advantage of Christianity. And we have made these 
extracts, partly with a view to show how disposed the 
infidel geologist is, whenever he can, to bring geology 
into collision ^vith the Bible ; and hence to show the 
importance of fairly meeting every apparent difficulty. 

Among American geologists, there is the same variety 
of opinion respecting the geological and historical de- 
luges as in Europe. It is well known that Dr. Cooper 
of South Carolina, whose geological attainments are 
certainly very high, coincides in opinion respecting the 
deluge, as we might predict from a knowledge of his re- 
ligious opinions, with Lyell, Boue, and others, quoted 
above. In general, however, our geologists seem to 
have adopted the diluvial theory, more or less defini- 
tively, at least, so far as to believe that a deluge has 
sometime or other swept over this continent. Says 
Professor Silliman, " If the universal deluge, recorded 
in Genesis, be taken as the type of diluvial action, and 
the time, and the elevation stated in the history, be 
taken into the account, nothing could be more violent, 
destructive, overwhelming ; and certainly upon the face 
of the earth are every where recorded, in legible cha- 
racters, the necessary physical effects of such a deluge."* 
Says Professor Henry D. Rogers, in describing the 
country around the falls of Niagara, " The whole of this 
region has been grooved and scarified by the same far 
sweeping currents which denuded the entire surface of 
North America, and strowed its plains and mountains 

* Bakewell'i Introdaction to Geology. Edited by Profeuor Sil- 
liman, p. 413 New Haven, 1633. 
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with bowlders, gravel, and soil, from the north."* 
Says Professor William B. Rogers, in describing a cer- 
tain red soil spread over large districts in Virginia, ^^ In 
all these cases we must 1o(3l for the source of the red 
soil in the extenswe region of the West, where nearly 
all the rocks give rise to it by decomposition ; and we 
must regard it as having been transported to the spot 
on which it now rests, by some of those sweeping dUu- 
vial currents whose action is otherwise attested by evi- 
dences of a conclusive character."! A writer in the 
American Quarterly Review, ^himself we believe an 
American only by naturalization, remarks, ^' To these 
evidences of a general aqueous catastrophe, when we 
add the traditionary notions of a like event, found with 
more or less distinctness amongst unlettered and uncul- 
tivated nations at great distatices from each other ; and 
above all, when we find a great diluvial catastrophe in 
the most ancient of all records — a record held sacred by 
all Christian nations ; we appear to possess every sort 
of physical evidence of the surface of our planet having 
submitted at some period or other to the mastery of the 
waters." " America^ as we think, would present phe- 
nomena entirely inexplicable by ultra fluvialitism." j: 
" This fact,*' says Dr. C. T. Jackson, " I consider of 
value in geology, as it concurs with so many others, to 
prove, that at some period since the creation there has 
been a powerful current of water rushing over our con- 
tinent from the north-west toward the south-east ; a cur- 
rent of such mighty power as to carry away vidth it 
enormous quantities of large, rounded bowlders, and de- 
posite them many miles from their original localities. 
It is highly probable that this was effected by that last 
grand cataclysm which overwhelmed the world, and to 
which the traditions and religious belief of every nation 
give ample testimony." § 

• American Journal of Science, Vol. 37, p. 239. New Haven, 
1835. 

f Report of the Geological Reconnoissance of the State of Vir- 
ginia, p. 28, Jan. 1836. 

t American Quarterly Review for 1830, pp. 373, 374. 

§ Boston Journal of Natural History, No. 1. p. 55. Boston, 1834. 
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We might multiply quotations of this sort, but it i9 
uxmeoessary. We have now given a full view of the 
progress, and especially of the present state of opinion 
among geologists respecting the deluges of history and 
geology. We have seen, that beginning with the be- 
lief that every important geologic^ change on the globe 
since the creation ought to be imputed to the deluge of 
Noah, nay that the globe itself was torn to pieces and 
dissolved by that event, learned men have gradually so 
modified their opinions on the subject, and their ideas 
of diluvial agency have been so diminished, that the 
question now is whether there are any traces on the 
globe of the Mosaic deluge ; nay, whether there is any 
proof of a general deluge at any period. Formerly all 
the disturbances and organic remains deep in the earth 
were regarded as conclusive proof of such an event ; but 
geologists have long since abandoned every supposed 
proof below the surface ; and now some of them begin 
to deny that even there is anyevidence of diluvial agen- 
cy. Amid such fluctuations of opinion, even amcfflg 
those best qualified to judge, it is no easy matter to 
present its exact condition at the present time. Yet in 
order to compare these opinions with the Mosaic ac- 
count, we must know what they are : and therefore we 
have made numerous extracts from the most modem 
and able geological writers, and endeavoured also to 
point out those instances in which we believe the wit> 
nesses to be incompetent to give an opinion, either from 
their want of thorough knowledge of the subject, or 
from violent prejudices. Even setting aside such au- 
thors, we expect that our readers will regard the existing 
state of opinion respecting diluvial action as not a little 
chaotic. We think, however, the opinions of able geo- 
logists of the present day respecting diluvial action may 
be reduced to three classes : 

The first class deny that any universal or even gene- 
ral deluge has occurred on our globe, and suppose that 
the deluge of Noah was local like that of Deucalion^ 
Ogyges, and others. 

The second class admit a general deluge ; but sup- 
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pose it took place before the creation of man, and make 
the Mosaic deluge a local event. 

The third class suppose that the traces of several ex- 
tensive, if not universal deluges, are to be found on the 
elohe, and that the last of these events may have been 
identical with that of Noah. 

We are now prepared to bring these opinions into di- 
rect comparison with the Mosaic history. But this we 
must defer till another opportunity ; for we doubt not 
that our readers as well as ourselves will by this tinu^ 
be gratified with a hiatus. 
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In a previous number* we came to the conclusion that 
the opinions of standard geological writers of the pre- 
sent day on the subject of deluges, are reducible to 
three classes. 

Those of the first class, deny that any traces of a 
general deluge remain on the globe. 

The second admit that a general deluge has happen- 
ed, but place the date of its occurrence previous to the 
existence of man. 

The third maintain that there are cfistinct marks of 
a general deluge which may have been identical with 
that of Noah. 

In proceeding now to make a direct comparison be- 
tween these opmions and the facts both of geology and 
revelation, we may group the first two classes together ; 
since they agree in maintaining that no traces exist in 
nature of the Noachian deluge. Let us now see whe- 
thei: such an opinion brings its advocates into collision 
with revelation. 

In the first place, we maintain that it is unreason- 

• The Article referred to forms No. XXIX. of the Students' 
Cabivst Library of Useful Tracts. Erratum in No. XXIX. page 
26» (paging at bottom, 256) /or Bishop Burnet read Dr. Thomas 
Bnmet. 
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able to expect any traces of the Mosaic deluge in the 
secondary or tertiary rocks. 

Were we addressing geologists alone, an attempt to 
prove this position would be superfluous; since tbey 
all as!?ent to its truth. But we nave seen that many 
very respectable writers still appeal to marine petrifac- 
tions in the solid rocks, that is, in the secondary and 
tertiary formations, as proof of the occurrence of Noah s 
deluge. Indeed, this is the prevailing opinion among 
the religious reading part of the community. This is 
quite an advance upon the dogma of physico-theology 
which broke up and even dissolved the entire crust of 
the globe by the last deluge ; yet in fact the two opi- 
nions are almost equally opposed to the principles of 
geology ; still it is not an easy matter to make their ab- 
surdity manifest to such as have not a familiar acquain- 
tanco with the science. We will, however, present the 
argument in as popular a form as possible. ^ 

It may be necessary here to premise, that in the se- 
condary and tertiary rocks, we include all the stratified 
rocks containing organic remains, except those in the 
loose sand and gravel scattered over the earth's snrfoce, 
and called diluvium, and those in the deposits that are 
daily taking place, and which are called alluvium. In 
other words, we include nearly all the solid rocks in 
which there are petrifactions. And in these -we main- 
tain, contrary to the prevalent opinion, that it is tmrea- 
sonable to expect to find any marks of the Mosaic 
deluge. 

In the first place, the action of such a deluge must 
have been for the most part violent and tumnltnous, 
tearing up the surface in some places, and sweeping the 
detritus into others ; whereas a large proportion of the 
fossiliferous rocks appear to have been deposited in 
quiet waters. 

Moses represents the deluge to have been prodnced 
by a rain of forty days an4 the breaking up of the foun- 
tains of the great deep. Those rains, that often in the 
present state of the globe produce wide-spread havoc, 
rarely continue more than a week ; yet they enable ns 
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to form some idea of a stonn continued more than five 
times as long ; and the impression left on the mind by 
this comparison is one of violence and desolation. The 
breaking up of the fountains of the great deep, has aU 
MffSkys been understood to mean the pouring forth of wa* 
tei from subterranean reservoirs beneath the ocean ; 
though it may mean simply that the sea rose over the 
land. * But in either exegesis, the action of the rain 
must have been rendered more rather than less tumul- 
tuous by the inundation of the ocean. And when the 
w^aters began to subside, Moses represents a wind as 
passing over the earth to urg^ them from the land. So 
that both in their rise and fall they must have passed 
over the surface in currents, more or less powerful ac- 
cording to local circumstances. How, in view of such 
facts, writers as distinguished as Linnaeus and Dr. Mac- 
colloch, can assert that " there is nothing in this his- 
tory (of the deluge in Scripture) from which we can in- 
fer a state of turbulence or violence in the water, we 
are unable to see. Nor are we able to reconcile with 
such an opinion the fact that the ark was almost her^ 
metically sealed, having in it but a single window ; so 
shut up, indeed, that until its covering was removed, 
Noah could not distinctly see, from his lofty station, 
whether the earth was dry or not. Was it not thus 
dosed because it was exposed to the violence of tumul- 
tuous waters? 

Admitting now this turbulence, how could so large a 
proportion of the fossiliferous rocks have been formed of 
the finest materials, and have contained so many organic 
remains with their most delicate parts uninjured? 
These deposits, if made by such a deluge, ought rather 

* Prof. Stuart, by a faculty for ivhich he is so justly distinguished 
of giving the meaning of the Scriptures definitely and accurately, 
has very happily expressed the literal meaning under considera- 
tion. Says he, *Hhe fountains of^he Dinin, the great deep, the 
ocean, were opened (^ypll^)) as well as the * windows of heaven;' 

* • 

i. e. the ocean overflowed, while the rain descended in vast quan- 
tities." Hebrew Chrestomathyf p. 150. 
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to be composed of those coarse fragments which are now 
swept along by floods, with broken fragnients of ani- 
mals and plants intermingled. 

In the second place, the materials and entombed of> 
ganic relics of rocks, formed by such a deluge, ought to 
be found confusedly mingled together ; whereas the so- 
Teral groups of the fossuiferous rocks ate actually ar- 
ranged with great regularity. They are as regularly 
arranged, indeed, as the leaves of a book. Each suo- 
cessive' g^^up contains organic remains almost as dis- 
tinct from one another as the contents of successiTe 
pages in a book. In a book, the paper and the form of 
the type remain essentially the same; but are different- 
ly grouped, so as to make out very different senses on 
different pages. So in the rocks ; while their general 
characters, mineralogical as well as palaeontological, re- 
main similar in different strata, they are so modified in 
the successive layers as to reveal a very different his- 
tory of the various periods in which they were formed. 
Had they been produced by the deluge of Noah, their 
mineral and organic contents must have been blended 
promiscuously together, just as we find them in that 
confused mixture of sand, gravel, and organic relics, 
spread over the surface of all countries hitherto explor- 
ed, and which is denominated diluvium. 

In the third place, the duration of Noah's deluge was 
too short to have allowed of the production of such im- 
mense numbers of perfect petrifactions as the fossilifer- 
ous rocks contain ; and too short for the numerous dis- 
tinct changes in the materials and organic contents of 
those rocks, which must have taken place during their 
deposition. 

The process of petrifaction, or the conversion of a 
substance into stone, whenever it has been observed, b 
a slow one. In those cases, indeed, where an organic 
substance is immersed in a solution of some compound 
of iron, as for instance, in copperas, it does not require 
many years to produce a considerable degree of miner- 
alization. In this case, however, the pores of the sub- 
stance are merely filled with mineral matter, but the 
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harder parts of the animal or vegetable remain ; and 
we know of no facts that show how long it will require 
to effect a complete substitution of mineral for organic 
particles. To imagine, however, that the whole period 
occupied by the Noachian deluge, supposing it to have 
been a year, was sufficient to have produced a single 
petrifaction, according to the laws that now operate in 
nattire, is contrary to experience. But the fossiliferous 
rocks are of immense thickness ; so that if those that 
have been described in Europe were to be laid one upon 
another in a particular spot, they would form a pile 
^ght or ten miles in height. And the successive strata 
contain petrifactions of thousands of animals and plants, 
which must have been successively buried and convert- 
ed into stone. In many of the layers, indeed, especially 
the uppermost, the process is only partial ; though . 
in all the formation, we find some instances of perfect 
petrifactions ; and through two-thirds of the thickness, 
reckoning upwards, the exceptions to a perfect change 
are very rare. No reasonable man can believe that such 
a vast work could have been accomplished by the dilu- 
vial waters, unless he suppose the petrifying power of 
the waters to have been at that time vastly more active 
than at present. But of this there is no proof; and 
since there are so many proofs of the constancy of na- 
ture's operations at all times, we are not at liberty, 
without strong necessity, to sustain a favourite theory 
by imagining an indefinite potency in the operation of 
causes in early times. True, geologists have thought 
themselves obliged to admit the greater energy of some 
natural processes in former periods, than at the present 
moment. And why ? Because they think they see 
proofs of more powerful former action. Let similar 
proof be produced in the case of petrifactions, and they 
will admit a greater rapidity of the process of petrifac- 
tion in former periods ; though the chemist would pro- 
bably doubt whether this is a process that could be 
greatly accelerated by any conceivable circumstances. 
We admit, indeed, that a miraculous agency might 
have petrified all organic life on the globe m a moment. 
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But the moinent we call in the aid of miracles to ac- 
count for the phenomena of petrifactions, or any other 
effect, we of course exclude all natural operation and 
therefore all philosophical reasoning. We are willing 
to admit a miracle where a miracle can be proved, even 
in nature ; but we contend that when we have admit- 
ted any event to be miraculous, we must cease to 
attempt to explain it philosophically. For who "will 
undertake to give us the djmamics of a miracle ? • 

But the slowness of the petrifactive process is one of 
the minor difficulties opposed to the diluvial origin of 
fossil organic remains. The rocks which contain them 
are divided into several distinct groups, and these into 
hundreds of minor strata, quite, and sometimes totally 
distinct from one another in their mineral and organic 
.contents. Is it possible now, to conceive how the dilu- 
vial waters should have been successively charged with 
ingredients so widely and often totally distinct ; so that 
now they should deposit only limestone, now limestone 
with clay, and then with sand ; now clay alone, 
and now sand only ; now the coarsest pebbles, and now 
the finest loam ; now gypsum, then chalk ; then rock 
salt. But the changes in the organic remains in differ- 
ent groups of strata are still more difficult to explain by 
diluvial action. For some of the larger groups, the se- 
condary and tertiary series for instance, do not contain 
any animals or plants that are common. And in the 
lesser divisions of the strata we find many new genera 
and species that appear for the first time as w^e ascend 
in the series, and then often again disappear from the 
next higher member. In a particular formation, how- 
ever, there is a general correspondence among all the 
organic beings found in it ; as if all were adapted to a 
particular set of circumstances ; while in the next form- 
ation, either above or below, the type of organic exist- 
ence is changed, as if adapted to a new set of circum- 
stances. If we find one animal, or plant, for instance^ 
adapted to a tropical climate, we find all others in the 
same formation fitted to a similar condition. If one 
animal appears intended for living in a low marshy re- 
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gion, we find others, as well as the plants, analogous to 
those that now flourish hest in such situations. If we 
find one m^irine animal in a rock, nearly all the other 
organic beings in the same rock are of marine origin : 
though in such a case, there is an occasional mixture of 
fresh water or terrestrial remains, which appear to have 
been drifted into the ocean by floods and rivers. On 
the other hand, if we meet with a few fresh water re- 
mains in a rock, we may calculate that nearly all in 
that stratum partake of the same character. In short, 
the evidence is perfectly irresistible, that the successive 
groups of organized beings in the different formations 
must have lived and died in diflerent conditions of the 
globe, which are incompatible with one another so far 
as animal and vegetable life are concerned. How can 
all this mutual adaptation of organic beings, the regu- 
larity of their groupings, the total diversity in some cases 
of their specific and even generic characters, and the 
evident adaptation of their natures to diverse and 
changing circumstances, — ^how is all this to be explain- 
ed, if organic remains be the result of a deluge of a sin- 
gle year ! Really, it seems to us that it is hardly pos- 
sible for the human mind to conceive of an explanation 
of the origin of organic remains more absurd and opposed 
to facts. 

In the fourth place, the organic remains in rocks do 
not correspond with the animals and plants now exist- 
ing on the globe. In the higher members of the tertiary 
strata, we find a few species which cannot be distin- 
guished from those now alive. Yet the greater part 
of the species, even in the tertiary rocks, are extinct : 
and if we descend into the secondary class, out of the 
thousands of species that have been brought to light, it 
is said that not one appears to be identical with any 
now in existence. But if they were all buried by the 
Noachian deluge, how happened our existing races of 
animals and plants to have escaped ? And how happens 
it that the deeper we descend into the earth, the organic 
remains become more and more unlike living beings ? 
If entombed 'by the agitated waters of a deluge, we 
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ought to expect that our existing races would be found 
as often at the bottom as at the top of the fossiliferous 
rocks. There is no way of avoiding these conclusions, 
except by maintaining that there was an entirely new 
creation at the deluge ; and of species for the most part 
different from those that were destroyed by that catas- 
trophe. We have, indeed, no serious objection to the 
supposition that a new exertion of creative power was 
put forth subsequent to the deluge : but we suspect if 
it did take place, the new animals and plants created 
must have been of species that existed previously : for 
it seems to have been the express object of taking pairs 
of all animals into the ark, to continue in existence those 
species that were living before the flood. And we 
know that man was the same before as after the deluge. 
Yet no remains of antediluvian men have been discover- 
ed in the rocks. Nor can this difficulty be got over 
by saying that nian may not have existed in Europe 
and America before the deluge : for organic remains 
have been obtained from many places in Asia, and have 
been found to agree with those of Europe and America 
in a want of conformity to the existing organic creation, 
and the absence of human relics. 

But we will not any further multiply arguments, al- 
though it might be easily done, to show that no marks 
of the NoachiaD deluge are to be expected in the se- 
condary and tertiary rocks. For if any of our readers, 
in spite of the opposing evidence now presented, will 
still believe that the petrifactions abounding in these 
rocks are to be referred to that catastrophe, probably no 
further array of arguments would change their opinion. 
We can hardly believe, however, that any intelligent 
man, who will look at the subject even as we have pre- 
sented it, until he understands it, will much longer hold 
on to a belief, which ought no more to stain the fair 
escutcheon of our theological literature. 

2. We proceed to say, secondly, that the Mosaic ac- 
count does not require us to admit that any traces of 
the Noachian deluge would remain permanently on the 
face of nature. Even admitting, as we have done, that 
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the scriptural account would lead us to infer that 
not a little of violence and tumultuous action attended 
that event, it does not follow that its effects could be 
distinguished thousands of years afterwards. Currents 
of water could have affected only the surface of the 
globe, and their effects would be similar to those now 
produced by rivers and floods. Yet as they would be 
spread over the whole surface, and not so much confined 
as rivers to a particular channel, they would be less 
striking and sooner obliterated. They would consist 
principally in the removal of the softer parts of the sur- 
face and the abrasion of the harder parts. But similar 
processes have been going on ever since the last deluge, 
■almost every where; and whether, after the lapse of 
centuries, we should be able to distinguish diluvial from 
alluvial action, it is impossible to say^ Perhaps the 
teu:es of Noah's deluge might be all obliterated. If 
they are all gone, then, the fact argues nothing against 
the scriptural account. 

Those geologists who deny that there are any marks 
of a general deluge on the globe, for the most part main- 
tain, that the Mosaic account of Noah's deluge docs 
not imply any violence or powerful movement in the 
waters. In a former number of this work we have 
quoted the opinion of several of these writers ; and it 
is unnecessary to repeat them in this place. We ha^e 
made the supposition most unfavourable to the Scrip- 
tures, viz. that there was violence and tumult in the 
diluvial waters ; and therefore some traces of them must 
for a time have remained. But we think that no man 
capable of estimating the effects of geological agencies 
will maintain that they must certainly have remained 
till thfi present time. 

3. But thirdly, even if no real traces now exist, we 
maintain that geology fiimishes presumptive evidence 
in favour of the occurrence of such a deluge as that of 
Noah. 

In the opinion of most geologists, this science teaches 
us that there have been numerous deluges, more or less 
extensive, that have swept the earth's surface since the 
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commencement of the chanores which its crust has un- 
dergone : AqcI if causes have existed sufficiently power- 
ful to produce these catastrophes in times past, why- 
might not that of Noah have been one of the number? 
That different chains of mountains have been upheaved 
at various epochs from the bottom of the ocean, seems 
to be extremely probable. And if this was done sud- 
denly, it must have thrown the ocean in violent com- 
motion over lands already elevated. The last occur- 
rence of this kind may have constituted the deluge of 
Noah. It is true, that a few able geologists, who vnll 
admit no diminution of energy in the forces that have 
acted on the globe, reject the opinion that mountain 
chains have been suddenly elevated; and these veriters 
will allow of the occurrence of only limited delugea, 
such as do now sometimes happen. On their theory, 
geology furnishes no presumption one way or the other 
m respect to Noah's deluge ; and they suppose that 
event to have been miraculous. But in the view of the 
greatest number of geologists, the evidence of former 
powerful deluges is too strong to be resisted. That 
evidence, in respect to the last of these events, we shall 
now proceed to exhibit, in a form as much divested of 
technicalities as possible, that our readers may be able 
to judge for themselves, which opinion on the subject is 
most probable. We have shown, that even on the sup- 
position that geology is utterly destitute of proof res- 
pecting the Noachian deluge, or even of any general 
deluge, it does not bring science at all into collision with 
the Scriptures. But should we be able to make out a 
probable argument in favour of a general deluge in for- 
mer and comparatively recent times, even though we 
cannot fix its date, it will afford a presumption in favour 
of the Noachian deluge. 

Our object is to present the evidence, which has been 
relied on in geology, to prove a general deluge. And 
we wish for the present to leave out of the argument 
aU reference to Noah's deluge ; and simply to inquire, 
whether there is geological evidence of an extensive de- 
luj^e since the earth assumed essentially its present form. 
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We have already attempted to show that it is unreit* 
eonable to look for any such evidence in the regular 
strata of the globe. We must, therefore, confine ottr 
attention solely to the surface. And the position taken 
hy those geologists, who maintain that here we do meet 
with marks of a deluge, may be stated as follows. 

The phenomena ofdUumum prove a powerful rush of 
water from the north over the northern hemisphere. 

To make this argument understood, we must go 
somewhat into detail. And we shall, as far as pos- 
sible, confine ourselves to the diluvium spread over the 
northern part of the United States : both because we 
have very extensively examined it with our own eyes, 
and because we apprehend that there are one or two 
important parts of the evidence, obvious enough in our 
country, which seem to be much less perfectly deve- 
loped in Europe. 

1. The first fact that sustains the above position, is, 
that bowlders and diluvial gravel are found almost tint- 
Jbrml^ in a southerly direction froin the rocks from which 
they have been detached. 

For such readers as are not much acquainted with 
the details of geology, a few explanations may here be 
necessary to the full understanding of this subject. 

There are scarcely any individuals who have not ol>- 
served, that the greater part of the earth's surface is 
covered over with sand and gravel, roimded by water ; 
although it may often be hid by the alluvial soil that 
from year to year is accumulating. Sometimes too, 
ledges of rock break through this deposit. In otter 
places it is piled up into small hills, having that round- 
ed outline, which results from the action of water. In^ 
deed, no one can attentively examine these accumula*- 
tions of sand and gravel, without being satisfied that 
they are composed of fragments broken off from ledges 
of rocks and rounded and triturated by currents of wai- 
ter, and by those currents removed away from their 
parent rock, and brought into their present situation. 
Such masses of sand and gravel are denominated dikt- 
vium^ under an impression that they must have resulted 
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from a' partial or general deluge. For all accumulatioziB 
which could have been brought into their present situar- 
tion by existing streams, or any other agencies now 
operating, are not regarded as diluvium ; and it is only 
those deposits whose present situation cannot be ex- 

Slained by existing agencies, that are thus denominated, 
fow the position which we take is, that tkis diluvial 
sand and gravel, will, on examination, be found to have 
been swept in a southerly direction from the bed of 
rocks whence it was originally derived. 

Among this diluvium will often be found masses of 
rock larger than pebbles, often, indeed, 'several feet in 
diameter, which are more or less rounded, and often lie 
for the most part above the surface. These are called 
bowlders, or erratic blocks. The famous rock, Horeb^ 
is a large block of this description, detached from the 
precipices of mount Sinai ; as is also the well-known 
Pilgrim Rock at Plymouth, in New England. In that 
portion of our country, indeed, bowlders meet the eye 
of the traveller almost everywhere, and are sometimes 
80 numerous as to form a principal feature of the land- 
scape. And even in the prairies and plains of the 
West, blocks of the same description, evidently strangers 
to the spots where they lie, are not unfrequent. iXey 
may be often seen upon the pinnacles of mountain 
ridges, and by their peculiarity of mineral composition, 
may be traced to the rock from which they were broken 
off, at the distance of many miles, and separated by 
deep vallies. And these bowlders, as well as the dilu- 
vial gravel, are found to be carried in a southerly di- 
rection from their native place. We shall now refer 
to several examples, in the northern part of our country, 
of such transportation : and if our readers have not in 
their minds a very accurate and clear knowledge of the 
geography of that region, they will find it necessary to 
have reference to a good map. 

We may begin with the territoiy of Nova Scotia : 
For we have the testimony both of Sir Alexander 
Groke,* and of our own countrymen Messrs. Jackson 
* Buckland's Reliquiae Diluvianae, p. 217. London, 1823. 
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and Alger,* in their able account of the geology and 
mineralogy of that country, that in searching for the 
origin of the numerous bowlders spread over the south- 
em parts of that province, they found the parent ledges 
to the north of the bowlders. 

The same is true of the State of Maine through its 
whole extent. The first time we passed along the 
coast from Portsmouth in New Hampshire to Portland* 
w^e noticed that the surface frequently showed bowldere 
of rocks quite different from those in the ledges under 
our feet. This was especially true in the vicinity of 
Portland, and although entire strangers to the geology 
of the surrounding region, yet having so often noticed 
in other parts of the country the southerly transport of 
the bowlders, we did not hesitate to predict with con- 
fidence, that gneiss would be found in great abundanos 
a few miles from the coast ; a prediction which wae 
fully confirmed by subsequent examination. In re- 
spect to that part of Maine lying easterly of Portland, 
, vee have the testimony of Dr. C. T. Jackson, geologist 
to the State, that this same principle he found to be 
invariably true. In a private letter he says, " I dis- 
covered everywhere in Maine the fullest confirmation 
of your opinions respecting the last great cataclysm ; 
and the bowlders always led me directly to their origin 
as I proceeded north. The current was everywhere m- 
dicated to have been from the north-west towards* the 
south-east." The same gentleman, in his recent Report 
on the geology of Maine, repeats these opinions, and 
gives several particular cases in which he traced back 
travelled bowlders to their parent rock, either north or 
north-west.f 

As we pass along the eastern part of Massachusetts, 
we find a great increase of diluvium and bowlders. 
The region north of Boston is ^remarkable for the vast 
number of the latter, poised upon almost every eminence, 

* Memoirs of the American Academy, Vol. I. p. 302. New 
Seriei. Cambridge, 1833. 

f First Report on the Geology of Maine, ppr 64, 65, 110. 
Augusta, 1837. 
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and often of great siae, and for the numerous ledges of 
sienite and trap that appear as if the^ had been subject 
to powerful denudation. As wo go south of Boston, 
into the counties of Norfolk, Plyiaaouth, and Barnstable, 
we meet with such vast quantities of diluvial sand, 
gravel and bowlders, evidently of such rocks as form 
the ledges of the northern parts of the State, that we ne 
longer wonder why those ledges appear as if they had 
suffered such powerful abrasion. We cannot doubt but 
the counties of Essex and Middlesex, with the southern 
part of New Hampshire, have had their surface pared 
off, and that the ruins are now before our eyes, all 
along the coast from Rhode Island almost to the ex- 
tremity of Cape Cod, and upon all tlw islands aloi^ 
that shore. 

But lest such a general view should be thought too 
indefinite, let us select some individual examples, in 
which we can trace a particular rock along an extended 
line. Some rocks are so peculiar in their appearance 
that thev never can be mistaken wherever se^a ; and 
some of them occupy but a small space wh^e they show 
their ledges in place. Now if we find the bowlders of 
such a rock scattered along a particular line leading 
from the ledge, while they are found in no other direc- 
tion, and moreover decreasing in size the further we go 
from the native bed, the conclusion is irresistible, that 
a ctlrrent of water has some time or other driven them 
along that line, and left them at intervals. Now we 
can point out many such cases. A few miles, both 
north and south of Boston, for instance, aro ranges of 
porphyry extending east and west only a few miles ; 
from Maiden to Lynn on the north, and from Natick 
to Hingham on the south. If we approach these ranges 
from the west, and the most northerly one from the 
north, we shall find no fragments of porphyry in the 
diluvium : But go from thence in a direction a little 
south of east, and we shall find these fragments to the 
shores of the ocean, and upon the Elizabeth Islands and 
Martha's Vineyard. One variety of this rock is of a 
blood-red colour, and its ledges are found in ELingham ; 
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but we have seen large fragments in the central parts 
of Martha's Vineyard, more than sixty miles distant, 
in a direction a few degrees east of south. 

By looking at a geological map of Massachusetts, it 
will be seen, that along a meridional line, extending 
from the island of Rhode Island across Massachusetti^ 
are successive and alternating patches of graywacke 
and sienite, or some other associated unstratified rock. 
Hardly any rocks are more easy to distinguish than the 
graywacke and these unstratified ones. Now let a per^ 
son start from the region of sienite and trap rock, a few 
miles north-west of Boston, and travel southerly. Until 
he reaches the northern limits of the graywacke, which 
lies west of Boston, he will see no bowlders of that 
rock on the surface ; but those of sienite, granite, and 
greenstone, almost exclusively; and even for several 
miles after he finds himself passing over ledges of gray- 
wacke, the fragments of these rocks will continue as 
numerous as those of gra3rwacke. The latter, however, 
will increase, and the others decrease ; and even after 
he has crossed the southern limit of graywacke, and 
entered upon another region of unstratified rocks, the 
masses of the former will be vQry numerous. Those of 
the latter, however, will gradually increase until they 
predominate; and will continue most numerous long 
after he has entered upon another region of graywacke. 
And thus at each successive alternation of these two 
rocks, he will find that the fragments of that which lies 
north of the other, have been swept southerly ; so that 
he must learn the nature of the formation beneath his 
feet, not by the bowlders, but by the ledges. But in 
DO case will he find the reverse of this process to have 
taken place. 

In Cumberland, the north-eastern township of Bhode 
Island is a large bed of iron ore, occupying several 
acres at the surface ; and much of it exhibits the pecu- 
liarity of being spotted with white crystals of feldspar ; 
so that the man most unacquainted with minerals 
could at once distinguish this ore, by its great specific 
gravity and porphyritic appearance. Let one now ap* 
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preach this bed of ore from the north, or the east, or 
the west, and he will meet with no fragment of it until 
close to the spot. But let him pass from the b^d in a 
direction a little south-east ; let him go for instance to- 
ward Newport in the same State, and he will frequently 
notice rounded masses of this ore in the stone walls and 
fields, at first a foot or two feet in diameter, and rather 
common, but gradually diminishing in size and number, 
until he reaches the ocean ; for even at the southern 
extremity of Newport, have we picked up large pebbles 
of this ore, between thirty and forty miles distant from 
its parent bed. In this very distinct example, we seem 
not only to be certified of the occurrence of diluvial 
action, but the precise direction of the current is point- 
ed out. 

In the valley of Connecticut river we find very re- 
markable efi^ects produced by a northerly and powerful 
current of water, at an elevation several hundred feet 
above the present bed of the river, whereby bowlders 
from well known localities are strewed over the surface, 
and lodged on the tops of the highest hills ; and vallies 
of considerable depth have been scooped out. But it 
would require maps even to make the facts intelligible ; 
and as a question might be raised, whether all this did 
not result from the river itself, when its bed was much 
more elevated than at present, and as the discussion of 
this point would require more time and space than we 
have at command, we shall give to the remarkable ef- 
fects of former aqueous agency in this valley, only this 
passing notice. 

In ascending the broad and elevated range of moun- 
tains between Connecticut and Hudson rivers, we do 
not get too high for the marks of diluvial action. 
Several limited beds of serpentine, for instance, occur in 
the loftiest parts of that range. This is a rock so pecu- 
liar that it is not easily mistaken. Now the same 
things are true in relation to the bowlders derived from 
these beds, as have been stated in relation to the iron 
ore of Cumberland. They abound in a southerly direc- 
tion from the bed, but are not found in any other; 
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unless it be in the beds of streams that run easterly or 
-westerly. 

On the highest part of the Hoosac range of moun- 
tains, of which we are now speaking, it being the south- 
erly continuation of the Green Mountains of Vermont, 
-we find, by tracing bowlders to their native beds, that 
the diluvial current moved in a nearly south-east direc- 
tion ; and this appears to have been its course as we 
proceed towards Hudson river; and indeed through 
most of the western and southern parts of our country, 
so far as it has been carefully ascertained. In the 
eaistem part of New England, it appears rarely to have 
run more than 15® or 20° east of south. Whether the 
deflection above spoken of, be the result of local causes, 
or of different and successive waves, during the same 
general deluge, or even of successive deluges, we have 
not room nor time fully to discuss in this place. It is 
easy to conceive how local causes might have given to 
one part of a current, hundreds of miles wide, a direction 
some 20® or 30® different from another part. And per- 
haps it is still easier to imagine, that successive waves, 
proceeding perhaps from new centres of disturbance, 
niight thus differ in their course. If two deluges be 
supposed, they must have probably been nearly contem- 
poraneous ; since the diluvium is so mixed together that 
it is impossible to say which was earliest produced. 
Nor do the diluvial grooves, to be described shortly, 
differ in distinctness, whatever be their direction ; so that 
they cannot differ much in age. 

The predominant direction of the vallies in New Eng- 
land is north and south ; and in the western part of 
Massachusetts they are quite deep, while the mountains 
that form them, rise rather abruptly fcom 1000 to 2000 
feet. Hence the diluvial current must have crossed 
these ridges and vallies obliquely. But nevertheless, its 
waters seem to have had power to force an immense 
quantity of diluvium and bowlders to the very top of 
the Hoosac and Taconnic mountains. At the western 
base of the former mountain, is an extensive formation 
of granular quartz, running north and south, whose frag- 
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ments are among the most indestructible of rocks. And 
as we proceed south-easterly from the beds of this rock, 
and ascend the western slope of Hoosac mountain, the 
rounded fragments of this rock meet theeje almost con- 
stantly, decreasing, however, in size and number as we as- 
cend ; yet even on the top of the mountain they are not 
uncommon : Nay, they abound over the whole eastern 
slope of the mountain, and small ones may be found 
mingled with other detritus through the whole southerB 
part of the valley of the Connecticut. We have met with 
them frequently in the vicinity of New Haven ; which 
must be at least fifty miles from the nearest bed of 
quartz rock in a north-west direction. Whetlfer any 
other cause than a diluvial current could have removed 
these masses so far, we shall inquire further on : But if 
such be their origin, they furnish an impressive example 
of the great power exerted by this aqueous agency. 
When we see even large masses of rock transported by 
water on a plane nearly horizontal, we are not sur- 
prised ; especially when we recollect that a rock is only 
about half as heavy in water as in air : But when we 
see these masses urged up the sides of mountains of oon« 
siderable steepness, we cannot but feel that the power 
requisite to perform the work must have been more 
energetic than any we now witness from aqueous agency. 
Yet several other circumstances, some of which we have 
still to mention, show us that this rush of waters must 
have possessed prodigious power, far superior to any 
similar agency in modem times ; so that a survey of all 
the phenomena will prepare us to admit particular effects 
as resulting from this debacle, which we could not admit 
judging from the standard of present agency. 

We will here refer to one other phenomenon of dilu- 
vium, that has always struck us as indicating great 
power and violence in the diluvial waters. Those who 
have ever examined the surface over which strong and 
eddying currents of water have passed, have noticed that 
the sand presented an uneven surface, composed of irre- 
gular elevations and depressions ; the former having been 
scooped out to form the latter. Precisely similar eleva- 
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tions and depressions are seen in diluvium : Yet the 
elevations are so high, and the depressions so deep, that 
few men think of referring them to the agency of run- 
ning water. But by comparison with the comparatively 
pnny effects of water in the forms in which we now 
witness them, it will be clearly seen that both belong to 
the same class of phenomena ; and that the causes differ 
only in intensity. While the elevations which we now 
witness, as the result of land floods, rarely exceed a few 
inches in height, those existing in diluvium are offcen 
ten, twenty, tnirty, fifty, and sometimes even one hun- 
dred feet high. Among innumerable examples that 
might DO quoted, let us refer to one or two only. The 
most ancient grave-yard in New England, that in Ply- 
mouth, where many of the earliest pilgrim fathers sleep, 
appears to be one of these diluvial hills ; and as we stand 
npon it, and look abroad, we see many others of irregu- 
lar rounded outline, with intervening depressions, the 
result evidently of powerful aqueous agency. Or if we 
go near the extremity of Cape Cod, where sand consti- 
tutes almost the entire »soil, and where consequently a 
violent rush of waters would be likely to produce effects 
still more striking than in harder soil, there these eleva- 
tions and depressions are of gigantic size. Yet it is not 
necessary to visit these spots to see enough of such ap- 
pearances to be deeply impressed with the prodigious 
energy exerted by the last current of water that has 
swept over this continent. For the observing man may 
find them on a scale of considerable magnitude in almost 
every town. 

But we have more examples to state of the southerly 
drift of diluvium in our country. In digging into the 
clayey soil around the city of Hudson, N. Y., the clay 
was found to have been disturbed eighty feet in depth 
by aqueous agency ; and among the rolled pebbles were 
numerous examples of a peculiar black limestone which 
is developed near Lake George, about sixty miles north, 
especially at Glenn's Falls.* For aught we know, how- 
ever, this same rock may extend westerly a considerable 

* AmericaD Jouraal of Science,. VoL VI. p. 33. 
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distance from the lake ; but if it does, this will give ns 
either a north or north-west direction for the native 
spot of these limestone masses. Still, as it may be con- 
tended by the fiuvialist that these fragments of rocks 
have been drifted southerly by Hudson river, though 
we suppose the error of such a statement might be 
shown, we choose to refer to other examples that admit 
of no such explanation. 

The vallies of Berkshire county, Mass., lie between 
the Hoosac and Taconnic ranges of mountains, which 
run north and south. Those vallies are occupied mostly 
by white limestone, while the Taconnic is composed of 
argillaceous, talcose, and micaceous slate. But at a little 
distance west of this mountain, commence extensive 
strata of grey wacke and dark coloured limestone. Now 
bowlders of these latter rocks are found scattered every- 
where through the vallies of Berkshire, and some of them 
occur even on the top of the Hoosac range. These must 
certainly have been carried over the Taconnic range, 
which in every place is several hundred feet higher than 
the greywacke and limestone beds. Effects like these, 
'wiiich must have required more than Sisyphean labour, 
and examples of which are common in New England, 
have led observers to call in some cause auxiliary to 
water, to produce them. No theory is more plausible 
than that which supposes the bowlders to have been 
enveloped in masses of ice, and by them transported to 
their present situations. This will certainly account for 
the removal of large rocks to a great distance ; and per- 
haps the occurrence of large broken masses of ice, lying 
upon loose soil, while currents of water are forcing their 
way among the fragments, may show us how some of 
those remarkable diluvial elevations and depressions that 
have been described, were produced. For we find that 
where mountain streams bring over the land large accu- 
mulations of ice, and then force their way, for a few 
weeks, among these fragments, effects somewhat analo- 

fous to diluvial phenomena are the result. And if there 
as been a rush of water over our continent from the 
Arctic regions, might it not have drifted down the ice of 
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the northern ocean ? And whenever these waters be- 
came quiet, at so low a temperature, must they not have 
congealed, so as to envelope projecting masses of stone ; 
so that when a new diluvial wave lifted up and urged 
forward the ice, the bowlders would be carried with it ? 
Or suppose this deluge took place in the winter, when 
the ice of rivers, ponds, and lakes enclosed many of the 
loose stones at the bottom ; the same effect, viz. the 
transportation of those fragments, would take place ; 
and they would be dropped at various distances as 
the ice melted around them, or they met with some 
obstacle. 

These views afford some relief to the mind that feels 
perplexed by the apparent inadequacy of running water' 
alone to produce effects so powerjfiil as the phenomena 
of diluvium presents. But we apprehend they cannot 
relieve the whole difficulty. We can in this way ex- 
plain the present situation of many straggling bowlders, 
so remote from their parent rock, and poised perhaps on 
the top of some almost perpendicular precipice : but we 
cannot suppose that those vast accumulations of diluvial 
sand and gravel which we so often meet with, and that 
too at like distances as the bowlders from the rock 
'whence they were abraded, could have been transported 
thither by ice. These beds are often of great thickness, 
and every fragment of which they are composed, bears 
the marks of the action of water ; nor do we know of 
any possible mode by which they could have been 
brought into their present situations, except by running 
water. The great distance over which the fragments 
must sometimes have been driven, in spite of intervening 
obstacles, is the only difficulty in the way of this theory : 
Adopting it, we must also admit that the diluvial cur- 
rents must have possessed great denuding and trans- 
porting power. 

We wish here, however, to. guard our readers against 
imputing to us the belief, that all the gravel and bowl- 
ders of diluvium were rounded and smoothed by the 
currents that brought them into their present situation. 
This is a work that requires the slow operation of water 
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for centuries : and this we sappoee to have been mainly 
done by the streams that existed previous to the last 
cataclysm. That event merely removed into new situa- 
tions and mixed together, the previously comminuted 
and rounded detritus. 

We are glad to find that the gentlemen engaged in 
the numerous State geological surve}^ that are now in 
progress in this country, are carefully examining the 
phenomena of our diluvium. Professor Emmons, for in- 
stance, one of the geologists engaged in the New York 
survey, in his recent Report, describes a peculiar folds- 
pathic granitic rock, as occurring m the county of Essex^ 
in the north-east part of the State, where it forms ledges. 
This rock,^ containing the beautiful Labrador feld- 
spar, can hardly be confounded with any other : and its 
fragments he finds strowed in a southerly direction even 
as far south as Orange county, 150 miles south of Essex.* 

W. W. Mather, Esq., another of the New York Stats 
geologists, has made some interesting statements res- 
pecting the diluvium of Long Island, in his late repeat. 
Commencing with the eastern extremity of the islEaid, 
he says, ^^ that as we advance westward from Montauk 
Point to Brooklyn along the north shore, there is a re- 
gular succession of the groups of bowlders, pebbles and 
gravel, corresponding to the successive changes in the 
rocks on the north side of the Sound. For example, the 
bowlders on the east end of Long Island are like the 
granite, gneiss, mica slate, greenstone and sienite of 
Khode Island and the east part of Connecticut ; farther 
westward, opposite New London and the mouth of 
Connecticut river are bowlders like the New London 
and Connecticut river, granites, gneiss, and hornblende 
rock ; opposite Newhaven, are found the red sandstone 
and conglomerate, fissile and micaceous red sandstone, 
trap conglomerate, compact trap, amygdaloid and verd 
antique ; opposite Black Rock are the granites, gneiss, 
hornblende, quartz and white limestone, like those in 
Fairfield county; and from Huntington to Brooklyn, 

* Pint annual Report of the second Geolagical District, p. 109. 
Albany, 1837. 
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the trap, red sandstone, gneiss, granite, hornblende rock, 
se^entine and crystalline limestone, are found identi- 
cal in appearance with those of the country between 
New Jersey and Connecticut. These blocks, bowlders, 
&c. are in a southerly direction from known beds on 
the mainland, and this direction is generally different 
from the line of bearing of the strata/* 

We would here refer again to the statement of Prof. 
Henry D. Rogers, which we quoted in a previous number, 
respecting the country around Niagara Falls. "The 
-whole of this region," says he, " has been grooved and 
scarified by the same far-sweeping currents which de- 
nuded the entire surface of North America, and strewed 
its plains and mountains with bowlders, gravel and soil, 
from the north. Such a diluvial valley, of greater or 
less length and depth was, I cannot help believing, pro- 
bably the commencement of the present remarkable 
trough below the Falls /*f In giving an account of a 
certain district in "Virginia, Prof. William B. Rogers 
says, " A surface more generally undulating, and strow- 
ed with water-worn fragments of stone, sometimes of 
considerable size, marks our approach to the region of 
lulls and rocks, whence these memorials of the destruc- 
tive forces of a former period have been derived. The 
superficial strata in the western portion of this district 
is generally a course sand or gravel, often containing 
large masses of rounded sandstone and other rocks, of 
which the parent strata are generally to be found at no 
remote distance to the north-west."J 

It is well known that the vast country between the 
Alleghany mountains and the great lakes is based for 
the tnost part on fossiliferous rocks. But strewed over 
the surface are numerous bowlders of granite, gneiss, 
hornblende rock, argillaceous slate, &c.| Yet on the 

* First annual Geological Report of the first Geological District 
of New York, p. 88. Albany, 1837. 

t American Journal of Science, Vol. XXYII. p. 329. 

^ Report on the Geological Reconnoissance of the State of Vir- 
ginia, p. 16. 

§ See the papers of the Messrs. Lapham, and of Dr. Hildreth, 
in the American Journal of Science, Vols. XXII. and XXIX. 
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south side of tlie lakes, these rocks are not found in 
place. Hence these erratic blocks have always excited 
much attention, and many conjectures have been made 
afi to their origin. Now it appears from the researches 
of Dr. Bigsby, that a range of these primitive rocks can 
be traced through the Canadas, from the Saguenai river, 
100 miles east of Quebec, to Lake Huron.* Other 
observers have described these rocks still further to the 
west, as on the north shore of Lake Superior, and even 
beyond the Lake of the Woods. Nay, Dr. Richardson 
describes the northern ranges of the Rocky mountains 
on Mackenzie's river, as composed of primitive rocks. 
Can there now be any doubt whence the bowlders of 
the same sort in Ohio and Illinois, significantly called 
ihelost rocks^ originated? There is but one opinion 
among geologists, and that -supposes them to have been 
drifted southerly across the lakes, from this vast range 
of primitive rocks, which probably stretches across the 
whole continent. 

The manner in which ridges of diluvium mixed with 
bowlders is disposed, affords sometimes a distinct indi- 
cation of the direction of the current that piled it up. 
Only a few examples of this sort have yet, however, 
been pointed out. " M. Brongniart," says Rozet, **ha8 
found these blocks (erratic blocks) in the environs of 
Elsinborg; he has seen them scattered in the soil of 
Skania (a province of Sweden), and forming also small 
hillst to which the Swedish geographers give the name 
of Ose and Sandosar^ according to the predominance of 
sand or blocks ; for in these ridges he always found a 
certain quantity of sand. These elongated knolls, which 
' the learned Professor compares to masses of melted iron, 
have a constant direction of N. N. E. and S. S. W. ; 
that is, they are real trains of transported matter ar- 
rested by obstacles, as often happens in the beds of 
rivers, "f 

Li his recent Report on the Geology of Maine, Dr. 

• Philos. Magazine, Vol. II. No. 3, p. 219. 
t Traite Elementaire de Geologie, par M. Rozet, p. 270. See 
also Brongniart's Tableaux des Terrains, p. 78. 
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C. T. Jackson has described a phenonemon appa- 
rently of the same nature. In that State, especially 
in tlie region of New Limerick and Houlton, be de- 
scribes a ridge of diluvial matter, called Horsehack^ 
w\i\c^ " consists of sand and gravel, built up exactly 
like the embankments for rail roads, the slope on either 
side being about 30^, v\rhile it rises above the surround- 
ing loYT-lands to the height of thirty feet, its top being 
perfectly level and wide enough for two carriages to 
pass abreast." The Horsebacks of New Limerick and 
Houlton are much more elevated ; and some of them are 
eaid to rise to the height of ^ ninety feet. Those which 
I examined, however, were not more than fifty feet 
high."* These embankments have a north and south 
direction, and the fragments of rocks composing them, 
correspond with rocks in place to the north ; hence Dr. 
Jackson very reasonably refers them to a diluvial ori- 
gin. The fact that their longer axes lie in the same 
direction in which the bowlders have been transported, 
shows that both results have been produced by the same 
agency. 

Such are some of the most striking examples that 
have been hitherto described of the diluvium of the 
northern parts of this continent ; and they • lead the 
mind irresistibly to the conclusion, that a northerly cur- 
rent has, at no very remote epoch, swept over the sur- 
face, accompanied probably by great masses of ice. We 
will not say that there are no facts on record which seem 
to indicate a diflTerent direction to the current ; but they 
are certainly very few. And they may all be explained, 
either by local causes, deflecting the current in particu- 
lar places, or by subsequent alluvial agency, or by sup- 

• First Report on the Geology of Maine, p. 64 and 65. In a 
letter just received from Dr. Jackson, dated June 22, 1837, he de- 
scribes another of these Horsebacks in Corinth, running N. N. W. 
and S. S. £., six miles long, and elevated fifteen feet above the 
cedar swamps on either side. He adds, *' I think that this ridge 
was originally diluvial, and that it was subsequently washed by the 
waves of two large and shallow lakes, that once existed over the 
land now crowded with cedars and covered with peat." 
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posing reflux currents in the same deluge, or by admit- 
ting the occurrence of more than one deluge, or, finally, 
by our ignorance of the geology of regions whence 
bowlders might have originated. Let us refer to a single 
example, which at first view seems like an exception to 
the southerly drift of diluvium. Professor Emmons, in 
his recent Geological report, states, as we have recently 
mentioned, that from the peculiar granitic rock in Elssex 
county. New York, containing Labrador feldspar, bowl- 
ders have been abundently strown in a southerly direc- 
tion from the bed. He states that they occur also in St. 
Lawrence Co. on the river St. Lawrence, near Ogdens- 
burg, which lies north-east from Essex. And he supposes 
that these " were by some means washed over the ridge 
into the basin of the St. Lawrence, or they might have 
drifted from Labrador on masses of ice."* We beg 
leave to suggest an explanation more consi^ent with 
the general fact taught us by the details that have been 
given, that the direction of the diluvial current was 
generally a little east of soixth, and rarely if ever west 
of iouth, as it must have been to bring bowlders from 
Labrador to Lake Ontario. D. Bigsby has described a 
similar rock on the north-east side of Lake Huron; and 
he infers, that ^^the fixed rocks consisting of this 
mineral, with which I met in Lake Huron, are only the 
southern portion of a large deposit situated in the un- 
explored forests included between lakes Simcoe, Huron, 
Nipissing and the Ottawa on Grand River." And he 
further says, that this rock " is traced," (in bowlders 
we suppose), ^' rapidly diminishing in quantity, across 
Lake Simcoe to Ontario. Even as far down the north 
shore of Lake Ontario as Kingston, solitary masses may 
be observed." "f Can there be any doubt now, whence 
came these peculiar bowlders in the valley of the St. 
Lawrence ? But if this rock had not been as it were 
accidentally described on the shores of Lake Huron, we 
might have attempted in vain satisfactorily to re- 



" Geological Report, p. 110. 

t Ameriean Journal of Science, Vol. VIII. p. 66. 
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concile the facts with the southerly direction of the 
dilnvial current. 

In Europe the phenomena of diluvium have been 
atndied with great care ; but they appear to be more 
complex than in those parts of this country that have 
been examined. The general results, however, seem to 
be now made out with a good degree of certainty. We 
shall give them in the words of Mr. De La Beche. 
'' In Europe," says he, " we have at least two accumu- 
lations of erratic blocks, produced, judging from their 
geological position, at comparatively recent periods. 
One set of erratic blocks has been scattered from the 
central Alps outwards, on each side of this chain ; the 
other has proceeded from a northern direction south- 
ward. How far the' events which have produced both 
accumulations of these blocks may have been separated 
by time from each other, we know not; but we are 
certain that the geological epochs of both must have 
been very recent, since they both rest on rocks of little 
comparative antiquity." After shewing how the eleva- 
tion of the Alps might have produced the diluviimi in 
their vicinity, he proceeds : ** The other great accumu- 
lation of erratic blocks seems due to some more general 
cause, since not only are the blocks scattered in great 
abundance over northern Europe, in a manner to show 
their northern origin, but those which occur in the 
northern parts of America apparently in equal abun- 
dance also point to a similar origin. We hence infer, 
that some cause, situated in the polar regions, has so 
acted as to produce this dispersion of solid matter over 
a certain portion of the earth's surface. We know of 
no agent capable of causing the effect required, but 
moving water." * 

In Great Britain the direction in which the diluvium 
and bowlders have been drifted, is, for the most part, 
east of south ; corresponding with their course in this 
country, t On the continent of Europe, the fragments 

* Researches in Theoretical Geology, p. 318 and 319. Amherst, 
1837. 
t Philosophical Magazine, Vol. II. New Series, pp. 140, 150. 
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of the rocks of Norway and Lapland are strowed over 
the plains of Germany ; and Prof. Alexander Brong- 
niart, who has studied them carefully, describes them 
as having moved from N.N.E. to S.S.W. But we 
have not room for details ; and must refer for these to 
the authorities in the margin. * 

In the northern parts of Asia, observers declare that 
similar evidence presents itself of the southerly direc- 
tion of the diluvial currents. One geological writer 
states, that in Russia ^^ the tops of various sorts of 
trees (buried in the diluvium) lie towards the south-east 
and the south-west. The force which overturned or 
transported them had, therefore, a direction from north 
to south. These fossil trees show themselves in all the 
north part of Russia, both near to, and far from rivers, 
and are covered by a great thickness of sand."f That 
part of the world, however, has not been examined with 
the care requisite to obtain much certain information 
respecting its diluvial phenomena. The central and 
southern parts of that vast continent are still more ter- 
roe incognitae as to this matter. As yet we get only 
detached facts, which tend to the conclusion that dilu- 
vial agency has been similar there to its character in 
other parts of the globe. Even in some portions of the 
world that have been examined, particuliar districts are 
almost destitute of the marks of its operation. It is 
said that erratic blocks are wanting in the Pyrenn^s, 
the Appenines, the Carpathians^ and the mountains of 
Bohemia. J It is probable, however, that their number 
there is merely less than in other mountains, as seems 
to be the case in some of the more southerly districts of 
our own country. 

It is very natural for the Christian geologist to desire 
to know whether the region around mount Ararat pre- 

' Traite Elementarie de Geologic par M. Rozet, Tom I. p. 270. 
Paris, 1835. See also the Tableau des Terrains, by Alex, firong- 
ntart, and the Reliquiae Diluvianae of Dr. Buckland, where a vast 
number of facts are given respecting diluvium and erratic blocks. 

t Traite Elementarie de Geologic par M. Rozet, p. 272. 

% Siemens de Geologic, par M. Chaubard, p. 280. Paris, 1832. 
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sents any diluyial phenomena. Prof. Parrot, who was 
the first to ascend this mountain and ascertain its 
height, has perhaps given us a glimpse of light on this 
subject. " I was," says he, " at the foot of mount 
Ararat, the mountain of the patriarch Noah, whose bar- 
ren and thirsty soil even now shows indisputable traces 
of the flood." This barren and thirsty soil corresponds 
very well with most of the diluvium in this country. 
But we have a few more facts to state on this point. 
Just before the Rev. Justin Perkins, now missionary at 
Oormiah in Persia, left this country, when he was con- 
nected with Amherst college as an instructor, we took 
him to a locality in the vicinity of that institution, 
where exists a striking example of diluvial elevations 
and depressions, composed of sand and gravel, and re- 
quested him, when he should come into the vicinity of 
Ararat, to observe whether any similar appearances 
presented themselves. He was not forgetful of his pro- 
mise ; and in a letter dated at Tabreez, in Persia, Dec. 
25y 1834, gives the following description : " We had 
near, advantageous, and delightful views of mount 
Ararat, on our way to Persia. It is altogether unique 
in its appearance, and a very beautiful, as well as most 
impressively sublime object. We saw its towering 
summit several days before we reached the mountain, 
over-toping all other mountains, far and near. When 
within about sixty miles of it, we had our first distinct 
view of the whole mountain ; and so lofty is it, that it 
appeared within eight or ten miles of us; and we could 
scarcely be persuaded of our distance from it. Our 
nearest view was at the village of Khorvirab, about two 
miles from the base. The river Aras (ancient Araxas), 
rolled between us and the mountain. The higher 
Ararat is in shape almost a perfect cone. The upper 
part — about one third of the whole — is covered with 
eternal snow. The thermometer (Fahrenheit) ranged 
from 95® to 105° when we passed it, (Aug. 11 and 12), 
and yet the scorching sun, under which we almost 
melted, seemed not to make the least impression on the 
hoary shroud of Ararat. The snow on its top and sides 
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itppeared of immense depth, and perfectly smooth, as 
though never hroken or ruffled by the track of man, 
beast, or bird. On the lower Ararat, when we passed 
it, the snow lay only in patches." 

" An immense plain, — at least fifty miles in length, 
and from ten to twenty miles in breadth, — perfectly 
level and extensively fertile, stretches along the tiorth 
and east sides of the mountain. At the north-east ex- 
tremity is the city of Erivan. Twelve miles to the 
west is Etchmiadzin, the celebrated Armenian convent, 
and the ecclesiastical metropolis of that nation. Around 
this plain are mountains hanging in broken, irregular 
piles, and indicating terrible commotions to heap them 
into their present form. At a distance they appear 
like ledges of lava, but as you approach them, you 
generally find that their volcanic aspect is the effect of 
th eir naked exposure to the scorching sun. Further back 
from mount Ararat, we passed many sections of dilu- 
vium, much like the one we visited back of Amherst." * 

Concerning diluvium in Africa, very few accurate 

* We have a sketch of mount Ararat, which was taken by Mrs. 
Perkins, as she, with her husband, passed it at the date mentioned 
in the text. The following note was attached to it by Mrs. Perkins : 

** This view of mount Ararat was sketched at the village of 
Khorvirab, about two miles east of the base of the mountain on 
the opposite side of the river Aras, (ancient Araxas.) On a mound, 
near this village, is a very ancient and celebrated Armenian Church.'* 
€. B. P. 

We are aware that several views of this mountain have been 
l^iven by travellers ; though we have not been able to compare the 
t)ne in our possession with any except that of Morier, as given in 
Finden's Landscape Illustrations of the Bible : and that view ap- 
pears to have been taken from a much greater distance and in a 
somewhat different direction. But without presuming that the 
view by Mrs. Perkins is more accurate than others, it is deeply in- 
teresting as the work of probably the first American lady whose 
eyes ever rested on Ararat, and she bound on an errand of bene- 
volence. 

Specimens of genuine lava, taken from the base of the moun- 
tain, and forwarded by Mr. Perkins, confirm the statement of 
Professor Parrot, that it is of volcanic origin, and probably the 
mountains which Mr. Perkins describes as appearing like lava, were 
really volcanic. 
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observations ha(ve yet been made. Professor Rozet de- 
scribes the plain of Metidja, lying south of Algiers, to 
be covered in its northern parts with bowlders from a 
low chain of hills lying to the north, while its southern 
parts abound with bowlders from a part of the Atlas 
chain, which extends along its southern borders; so 
that the same phenomena occur here, as in the region of 
the Alps, where the bowlders are scattered from the 
central parts of the chain outwards. We have some 
doubts, however, whether the region of which we speak 
in Africa has been examined with sufficient care to 
enable us to infer with much certainty what are its di- 
luvial phenomena. Of all geological observations those 
npon diluvium require the greatest care ; and the most 
thorough acquaintance with the topograplnr and general 
structure of the surrounding regions. There is very 
little chance that any traveller, however well acquaint- 
ed with rocks, can infer any thing at all by merely 
passing once or twice through a country, respecting its 
diluvium. lie must go over it a great number of times, 
and in various directions, to arrive at any certain re- 
sults. Hence it happens, that while almost every part 
of the surface of the globe has been penetrated, our 
knowledge of its diluvial phenomena, with the excep- 
tion of a belt across the northern parts of the northern 
hemisphere, is so very meagre. It is only in respect to 
the northern parts of the northern hemisphere, that we 
can infer with certainty that the course of the diluvial 
currents was southerly. We might rest on the facts 
already stated in proof of this. But we have yet pre- 
sented only one part of the evidence. 

2. The second part consists in the occun^rence of 
scratches and grooves^ having a direction nearly north 
and south, upon the ledges of rocks that have nei^er been 
fnovedy and ofvallies having the same direction, tcw'^i out 
in the softer strata. 

A person who examines a region abounding with 
multitudes of erratic bowlders, some of them of great 
size and weight, can hardly avoid inquiring, whether if 
they were drifted to their present places by water, they 
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have not left some marks of their abrading power npon 
the more elevated solid rocks over which they have 
been forced. Much would depend, however, upon the 
length of time that has elapsed since the catastrophe 
took place, and much upon the nature of the rock in 
place. For most limestones and shales, as well as 
sandstones and many trap rocks, are so rapidly disin- 
tegrated that a few centuries must suffice to efface 
marks that were not deeply engraved. And there h 
probably no rock on which the tooth of time does not 
make some impression. So that if we should meet with 
grooves and scratches, corresponding in direction with 
the course which the travelled bowlders have taken, we 
may infer that the period when the movement took 
place could not have been extremely remote. Now we 
assert that such grooves and scratches are not uncom- 
mon. Probably, however, this statement should be li- 
mited to our own country. For although a few of them 
have been noticed in Europe, yet it must be recollected 
that far more attention has been given to the examina- 
tion of European, than of American geology ; and if 
these grooves w^re as common there as in New Eng- 
land, a thousand examples, instead of half a dozen, ere 
this time would have been pointed out. We will men- 
tion the few that we have seen described. 

Most geological writers give certain statements of Sir 
James Hall and Col. Imrie, respecting diluvial grooves 
and scratchings on rocks in. Scotland, not as if they had 
themselves seen them, but only on the authority of 
these gentlemen. They are indeed fine examples of 
these grooves, and correspond almost exactly to multi- 
tudes of a similar kind in New England. They occur 
upon trap and other rocks, and their general direction 
is north-west and south-east. Many valleys in their 
vicinity correspond witli them in direction. A similar 
case of grooves has been described by Mr. Underwood, 
in North Wales, on the surface of slate rocks.* More 
recently Mr. Murchison has given an account of the 

* Reliquiae Diluvianae, pp. 201 and 206. London, 1823. 
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like diluvial markings on the rocks of Brora district itt 
Scotland, where they run from N. N. W. to S. S. E.* 
And these are all the examples which we recollect to 
have seen of this phenomenon in Great Britain. 

On the continent of Europe these diluvial traces have 
been noticed in connection with the erratic blocks that 
have been described as carried southerly from Scandi- 
navia. Says Rozet, " We see the marks of a kind of 
rut, left on the rocks in place by the transported masses. 
The gneiss and granite of the environs of Stramstad, 
Hogdal, &c. exhibit furrows side by side, of unequal 
size and depth, whose sides are smoothed, and which 
run N* N. E. and S* S. W.'*— He adds, " I am persuad- 
ed that by examining with care the surface of rocks 
in the vicinity of great masses of erratic blocks, we 
might find similar traces in many countries."'|' 

It is clear from these statements that examples of 
these traces of diluvial action have been met with only 
rarely on the eastern continent ; and they seem, so far 
as we can judge, hardly to form an element in the rea- 
sonings of European geologists on this subject. And 
yet, if we mistake not, they do form a very important 
element, and therefore, we shall be more particular in 
pointing out unequivocal instances in our own country. 
And we shall first refer to those cases which our own 
eyes have seen, and which others can see if they will 
visit the localities. 

Limestone is the only ^ock occupying much extent 
of surface on which we have not found these marks of 
aqueous agency. That rock wears away and disinte- 
grates so rapidly, that we could not expect it would re- 
tain any traces that were not very deep, after a few 
centuries' exposure to the atmospheric agents. Indeed, 
from certain facts that have come under our notice, in 
respect to the gradual waste even.of *the hardest rocks, 
w^e are rather surprised that any of them should show 
these marks, w^hich, in general, are less than an inch 
in depth, after the lapse of thousands of years ; though' 

• Philosophical Magazine, Vol. II. N. Series, p. 160. 
f, Traite Elementaire do Geologie, p. 270. Paris, 1835. 
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we are sure that no deluge has swept over the northern 
hemisphere at a period later than that of Noah. Yet 
where a rock is covered with compact soil, or is so 
smooth that lichens cannot fasten upon it, it will 
hardly he affected hy atmospheric agencies at all, and 
many of the monuments of antiquity, constructed of 
porphyry or granite, or even limestone polished, have 
come down to us in a wonderfiil state of preservation. 
But in many cases of diluvial grooves in New England, 
the rocks on which they occur are hy no means free from 
lichens, and they bear marks of decay ; so that the^ause 
that produced the furrows cannot have acted at a very 
remote period* Sometimes the. rock is rounded and 
smoothed abnost to a polish, on its exposed angles, just 
as the projecting edges of rocks are affected, which are 
exposed to the force of running water in existing streams, 
which occasionally sweep along ice, logs, and stones. 
At other times^ slight scratches are visible on the surface 
of the rock, as if some hard or heavy angular body 
kad been driven over it, while the weight of that body 
rested upon therock. In other instances, these scratches, 
still evidently made by the passage of a single rock, 
are nearly an inch, sometimes more, in depth. It is not 
usual for a rock to be laid entirely bare over many yards 
of surface, and to be so smooth that it will show these 
^roratches continuously for a great distance ; and accord- 
ingly, they are ordinarily visible only for a few feet, or 
ft few yards ; but we have sometimes met with a sur- 
face several rods in extent, entirely covered with fur- 
rows ; and were the surrounding soil to be removed, we 
have no reason to doubt but many acres would be 
brought to light of large areas furrowed throughout. 
In other cases furrows several inches wide and as deep, 
are seen ; but these are evidently the result of forcing a 
succession of bowlders and pebbles over the spot. And 
even where the scratches appear as if produced by a 
tangle bowlder, we have little doubt but there had been 
not a little abrasion previously on the same spot ; for 
the entire surface is often made as level almost as ths 
floor of a house. 
342 
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Upon the whole, the highest parts of hills and moun- 
tains present the best examples of these furrows. But 
they are exhibited with nearly equal distinctness on the 
northern and north-western sides of mountains where 
the slope is not very great. On the opposite slopes, 
unless they are very gentle, we have rarely met with 
good examples. In low grounds they are not very 
common, unless there be a valley of considerable width, 
where we have met with them. In the cases which 
we shall now proceed to mention, we shall feel quite 
sure that we have not mistaken veins of segregation, or 
lines of clearage, for these ridges and grooves. We 
shall refer to no case, in which, if a rock is stratified, the 
grooves do not cross the lines of stratification and clear- 
age at a considerable angle. In short, every case men- 
tioned below, is as evidently the result of the attrition 
of running water, as any examples of such action that 
can be pointed out in the beds and tanks of existing 
streams ; and most of the cases are much more striking 
than any of this sort that we . have seen. We make 
these remarks, because we have found many very jeal- 
ous that we had mistaken clearage lines and segregated 
veins for diluvial furrows. But we only ask that such 
will accompany us to the localities referred to below ; 
and we are sure that they will at least acknowledge 
that the furrows must have been produced by running 
water. It is easy for a man, reasoning upon such phe- 
nomena as these in his study, about which he is scep- 
tical, to persuade himself that an observer has been mis- 
taken ; since it does really require considerable practi- 
cal knowledge of rocks to avoid mistakes in this matter. 
But it is certainly reasonable that such a man should 
examine the spots referred to, before he maintains such 
an opinion publicly. And this is all we ask : for a 
single glance of the eye will carry stronger conviction 
to the mind than all the pages which we have devoted 
to this subject. 

The region within and around Portland in Maine, is, 
upon the whole, as good a spot as we have examined 
for exhibitions of this phenomenon ; although the couur 
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try there is by no means elevated. Yet the rock is of 
a character that is very little liable to disintegration. 
It consists chiefly of talcose and mica slates, standing 
on their edges ; yet the layers are so closely united, thai 
when worn smooth upon the edges, the fissile character 
of the rock almost entirely disappears, and we have a 
surface as unbroken as that of abraded porphyry, or 
trap. This slate, however, is much softer than the 
rocks just named, and therefore the scratches and ftir- 
rows are very distinct. They are often, indeed, as dis- 
tinct, though not so large, as the tracks of a sleigh on 
fresh fallen snow. They are also remarkably uniform 
in direction ; running south from 10* to 15® east, al- 
though distant from one another several miles. For they 
occur not merely on the peninsula of Portland, but in 
Westbrook, which lies west of the city ; and on the 
road to Yarmouth, a few miles north of the city. On 
Cape Elizabeth, opposite to Portland, we found a toler- 
ably good example. In short, wherever the peculiar 
slates above described are found, these grooves may be 
discovered. But if we go a few miles from Portland, 
in a northerly or north-westerly direction, we. soon 
eome to rocks whose surfaces aje so decomposed that 
all traces of diluvial action are obliterated. It is not ne- 
cessary, however, to go beyond the peninsula on which 
the city stands, to find very good examples of these 
furrows, especially along the shores in the north-east 
and south-west part of the town. We even saw some 
examples in the streets not yet obliterated ; although 
travelled over daily by so many ; as for instance, on the 
north side of Elm street, a little east of its intersection 
with Cumberland street, and in Fore street, near where 
Silver street intersects it. * 

We have examined the country eastward of Portland 
but a short distance. But Dr. C. T. Jackson has fur- 
nished us with some very striking examples of this kind 
as far east as Penobscot river, w^hich we may as well 
quote in this place. ''^ In Belmont, on the right hand 

* See more mi this subject in the Boston Journal of Natural His-* 
tory, Part L No. III. Boston^. 1836» 
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Side of the road," says he, " we observed some well de- 
fined diluvial marks on the slate running north-west 
and south-east, and crossing the lines of stratification." * 
Again he says, " Diluvial grooves in the rocks are ex- 
ceedingly common in Maine ; but I know of few local- 
ities where they are so distinct as at Hope and Apple- 
ton. Here they may be observed running in a north- 
west and south-east direction, while they are very deep 
and perfectly defined. Their direction, it will be re- 
membered, does not coincide with that of the stratifica- 
tion of the rocks, and could not have resulted from dis- 
integration of the diflFerent strata. Three quarters of a 
mile south-east from a hill in Appleton, they may be 
seen forming deep channels in the rocks, to the depth 
of a foot, and six inches in width. Since the direction 
and appearance of t^ ^se grooves correspond with those 
observed in other paios of our country, I feel no hesita- 
tion in attributing them to a similar origin. They are 
certainly the result of an aqueous current, which once 
prevailed over New England, and probably over the 
whole world." f 

* First Report on the Geology of Maine, p. 57. 

f Same work, p. 59. In a letter received while w-e w«re pre- 
paring this article (July 1837), Dr. Jackson lias given some further 
interesting statements respecting diluvial grooves and scratches in 
Maine, discovered by him this season. He says, ** The diluvial phe- 
nomena which I have before mentioned, are the most perfect dilu* 
vial furrows and scratches upon the surface of the slate rocks, ruii' 
ningfor two or three miles continuously across the edges of the strata, 
making with them an angle of 75o. I measured the direction of 
the grooves in many places, and found tbe medium to be South 
15® East. The deviations are rarely more than I0«, i.e. S. IQo E. 
and S. 20® E. are the extremes. The bowlders on the surface are 
granite, which I think is identical with the variety found at Lubec 
Pond, situated eight or ten miles N. N. W. from Atkinson. Some 
of the scratches run up hill at an angle of 15<> or 20^, others are on 
the top, and others down its slope. The largest bowlders are on 
the N. N. W. side of the hill. The grooves are of various depths 
and widths, from ono eighth of an inch to an inch in depth, and 
from the same width to trough-shaped excavations a foot wide and 
an inch deep. The most sceptical would here be convinced that 
these marks were made by the rushing of a diluvial current over 
th£ land since Ibe elevation and consolidation of tKe strata." 
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We have already described the powerful effects of 
fonner diluvial agency in the removal of bowlders 
and the accumulation of diluvium in the eastern part of 
Massachusetts. Correspondent furrows in the rocks 
are not wanting. Even the hard sienite of Cape Ann, 
often rounded and smoothed apparently by water, shows 
these furrows sometimes ; as for instance, in one of the 
streets of Marblehead, a few rods south-east from the 
residence of the late Hon. William Reed, and near a 
church, where they run only a few degrees east of south. 
And it may be remarked that in general this is their 
course in the eastern and central parts of Massachusetts. 
Such we hhve noticed on the granite and sienite along 
the turnpike road from Boston to Andover : Also on 
the same rocks in Abington, Randolph, Canton, Sharon, 
Dedham, and Dover ; near Hanover Four Comers, and 
at Fall River, in Troy, where we see bowlders lying on 
the surface that made the furrows, or might have made 
them, from fifty to one hundred tons in weight. We 
have noticed a very distinct case on gneiss rock on the 
turnpike from Boston to Chelmsford, near the six- 
teenth mile stone, from Boston. They are not un- 
common on the coarse conglomerate rock iu Dorches- 
ter. Even near the summit of Wachusett, which is a 
conical elevation of gneiss 3000 feet above the ocean^ 
and 1900 feet higher than the surrounding country, we 
observed some rather indistinct traces of the same kind, 
especially on the north-west side of the elevation. In 
passing from Worcester towards Berlin, the gneiss and 
mica slate are frequently seen thus scored ; as is the 
gneiss at a much higher elevation in the centre of Rut- 
land and Petersham. In Westford, one mile north of 
the meeting-house, on the road to Dunstable, is a fine 
example on mica slate. On the coarse conglomerate 
rock, three or four miles south-east from Newport, Rhode 
Island, near the singular excavation called Purgatory, 
we noticed grooves running south from 10** to 20® E. 
But perhaps the sandstone, conglomerate, and green- 
stone of the valley of the Connecticut, afford more numer- 
ous examples than almost any other part of New Eng- 
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land. They occur at all heights up to 500 feet above 
the present bed of the river. Mount Holyoke and Toin, 
which present a precipitous curved ridge of greenstone, 
from 200 to 900 feet above the river, and from twelve 
to fifteen miles in length, exhibit most remarkable ef- 
fects from aqueous agency. At the eastern extremity 
of this ridge, its direction is nearly east and west ; but 
as it approaches the river, it curves southerly, so as to 
change its direction nearly ninety degrees. Its summit 
presents frequent examples of smoothing and grooving 
by bowlders, some of which, even six to eight feet in 
diameter, still remain poised upon the top. It is also 
cut through by numerous valleys, certainly more than 
fifty, — whose depth varies from five to 200 feet, which 
appear most of them, much like the beds of small streams 
that have been long since abandoned ; the sides being 
nearly perpendicular, except that loose rocks have fallen 
down to form a sort of talus or slope. Now that these 
valleys received their present form by former aqueous 
agency, is evident from the fact, that they all run nearly 
north and south. This direction runs across the ridge 
at its east end nearly at right angles ; but owing to the 
curvature of the mountain towards the south-western 
extremity, the valleys there coincide nearly in direction 
with the ridge. We do not, indeed, suppose that the 
deepest of these valleys could have been excavated en- 
tirely by aqueous agency ; and yet the fact just men- 
tioned, shows that they all must have been powerfully 
modified by this cause. But we shall not attempt a 
full account of this most remarkable case ; for it would 
demand diagrams to render the facts and reasoning in- 
telligible ; and would with more propriety be developed 
in a scientific journal. " Some would doubtless impute 
these valleys, as well as all other marks of aqueous 
agency in this valley, to the former action of Connecti- 
cut river ; and on this account we shall not dwell upon 
them ; thougl;i we are prepared to demonstrate that this 
is a very improbable, we had almost said, a ridiculous 
supposition. 

As we pass to the mountainous regions west of Con- 
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necticut river, we find diluvial grooves in situationfl 
which no observer will imagine for a moment could 
liave been exposed to the action of rivers. For we here 
find ourselves amid a sea of mountain peaks and ridges, 
whose tops present the most striking examples of these 
furrows, and probably but few of them are less than 
1000 feet above the ocean ; and some of them are 2400 
feet above that level. As we go westward from Con- 
necticut river, we pass over a succession of irregular 
ridges, more and more elevated for twenty miles, 
until we reach the highest ridge, called Hoosack 
mountain ; which, on its west side, suddenly sinks into 
the valley of Berkshire, which is almost as low as that 
of Connecticut river. Some of the ridges on the east 
side of the Hoosack almost rival it in height ; yet on 
these we frequently find very striking examples of di- 
luvial furrows. When we have reached the meeting- 
house near the centre of Blandford, for instance, we find 
ourselves looking abroad over a vast extent of hilly 
country, and we cannot be less than 1500 feet above the 
ocean ; yet passing half a mile north from the meeting- 
house, where the rock slopes to the north, we meet 
with some most distinct grooves in the mica slate, or 
rather on its smoothed edges. Standing in such a spot, 
the observer feels certain that no river could ever have 
passed over it. A similar impression is made upon him, 
as he sees similar markings on the insulated mountain 
four or five miles south of Massachusetts, in Canaan, Conn. 
. He may see them, also, near the meeting-house in Nor- 
folk, in the same vicinity ; which spot, however, is not 
so elevated. But passing still further south to an ele- 
vation called mount Tom, in the west part of Litchfield 
on the turnpike to Newburgh, just as he begins to des- 
cend towards the west, from the highest ridge between 
Connecticut and Hudson rivers, he will notice these 
scorings on the gneiss. Their direction is S. 10** to 
15® East. If he goes to the northern parts of Massa- 
chusetts, on the same mountainous range, he will find 
examples fifty rods south of the meeting-house in 
Heath; also near the meeting-house in Rowe; and 
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partlcTilarly^in the north part of that town, on a hill 
that rivals even Hoosack mountain in height. Pro- 
ceeding into yermont, as he passes from Whitinghara to 
Wilmington, still upon the same elevated mountain 
range, he will observe examples. We might have men- 
tioned also, the centre of Middlefield, in Massachusetts, 
i^hose elevation is almost Alpine, as another place for 
observing them. 

Hitherto the grooves that have been described upon 
the Hoosack range have a direction ranging but little 
from north and south. But we have described some 
very striking cases of travelled bowlders in that region, 
ivhich came from the north-west. And in perfect cor- 
reapondence, as we come upon the most elevated parts, 
both of the Hoosack and Taconnic ranges, we find the 
general course of the grooves to be north-west and south- 
east. Where the turnpike from Greenfield to Albany 
crosses the former mountain, whose top at this place is 
three or four miles broad, we meet with several examples. 
They are not, however, as distinct as in Windsor, a few 
miles farther south ; where we meet with them for three 
or four miles, as we travel easterly from the meeting- 
house ; although at this place there is somewhat of an 
easterly slope to the surface. Still further south, lies 
Peru, whose meeting-house stands so exactly upon the 
top of the ridge, that it is said the water that descends 
from the western slope of its roof runs into Hudson 
river, and that from the eastern slope into the Connec- 
ticut. Near this meeting-house are frequent scratches, 
that have a south-east and north-west direction. But 
if we pass easterly towards Worth ington, after descend- 
ing for a while, we ascend a long ana high hill ; and as 
the rock is here laid bare very much, we find these 
grooves almost continuously for a mile or more. In like 
manner, as we pass over the Taconnic mountain from 
New Lebanon to Pittsfield, but little less elevated than 
the Hoosack, (which at some of the localities mentioned 
cannot be less than 2400 feet above the ocean,) we find 
towards the top, on both slopes, but particularly on the 
west side, frequent examples of the phenomenon under 
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consideration. In crossing the same range froni Hills- 
dale to Egremont, the western slope of the mountain, 
near the top, ahounds with these furrows, which run, 
from N. 55<* W. to S. 55^ E. In crossing the gray- 
wacke formation hetween the Taconnic range and 
Hudson river, we find frequent examples where the 
course is almost exactly north-west and south-east. 
These are so common, where the rock is not disintegrat- 
ed, that it is unnecessary to specify localities. 

It is not in all cases, however, that the grooves in the 
region under consideration have a north-west and south- 
e^t direction. The highest mountain in Massachusetts 
is Saddle mountain in Williamstown ; but its highest 
point. Gray lock, is so much covered with soil that we 
have not been able to find any grooves. That part of 
the mountain called Bald mountain, show some mark- 
ings, and these run nearly north and south. This point 
is several hundred feet below Graylock. In passing 
from Williamstown towards Cambridge, through a bro- 
ken but not very elevated path, near the banks of the 
Hoosack river, the grooves on talcose and argillaceous 
slate in Pownal, Hoosack Four Comers, &c. run nearly 
north and south. We noticed them, also, on the west 
bank of Hudson river near Waterford, having the same 
direction. Thirty or forty miles south-east from Wa- 
terford, on the gray wacke in Hillsdale, their direction is 
N. I5<* W. Still farther south, on the mountain in the 
west part of Dover, their direction is nearly north and 
south, on talcose slate ; as it is at the western base of 
this mountain on argillaceous slate. So also in Wind- 
sor, Massachusetts, in the north-west part of the town- 
where the Hoosack mountain descends north- westerly, 
they have the same course. 

These facts have suggested to our minds a possible 
explanation of the diversity in the direction of the dilu- 
vial current that passed over New England. In general 
those marks that occur upon the highest elevations have a 
direction nearly N. W. and S. E. while those at lower le- 
vels come nearer to a coincidence with the meridian. Now 
suppose a sheet of water to come pouring over this con- 
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tiBent from the north-west, and to increase until it had 
overtopped all our mountains. In New England the 
general course of our valleys is north and south. The 
waUier, therefore, as it reached valley after valley through 
breaches in their sides, would be turned at first more 
towards the south, so as to follow the valleys. But 
when it had risen nearly to the summit of all the hills^ 
it would then pursue more uninterruptedly its original 
course. Or suppose this process to be reversed ; that 
is, suppose a deluge, moving with great velocity from 
N. W. to S. E., and rising above the mountains, should 
begin to subside, the current still continuing, it is clear 
that the same diversity as to the course of the markings 
upon the rocks would be produced as in the first sup- 
position. This, however, is to be regarded only in the 
light of an hypothesis. 

In our western and southern states we know of but 
few^ facts that have been made public respecting diluvial 
grooves and scratches. Judge Thompson, nowever, 
seems to have observed them with a good deal of car» 
ia Sullivan, one of the southern counties of New York, 
bordering upon New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and ge- 
nerally elevated 1500 feet above the Hudson. He says, 
** I have found that in more than fifty different places^ 
where I have seen the solid strata, the grooves and fur- 
lows appear from an inch to one-fourth of an inch deep, 
and fr<Mn ojj^e-fourth of an inch to three and four inches 
wide ; and in some cases they run due north, and in 
every direction from north to 25® south of east."* Lo- 
cal causes in that region seem to have deflected the cur- 
rent often to a great extent ; as an instance of which 
he says, " If the slope or side of the hill faces the north, 
I have seen three or four instances in which the furrows 
run in that direction for half a mile, and on meeting a 
ridge of rocks in the low grounds, the furrows turned 
due east, and after passing the obstruction again turning 
north-east or east.^f Agam he says, " On the high lands 
west of the Shongham, and where there could be no 

American Journal of Science and Arts, Vol. XXIII. p. 248. 
t Same vvork and Vol., p. 246. 
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obstruction for seventy or eighty miles, I examined tent 
or twelve different places in which the furrows were 
deep and distinct, and found them to run from 10® to 
12® north of east ; at no great distance to the south the 
furrows tended 25® south of east, leading to a low open-' 
ing in Shongham mountain, through which the currents 
of water naturally run."* We find also a statement 
respecting furrows examined at Lockport and Brock- 
port by David Thomas, Esq. Engineer, in excavating 
for the Erie Canal, the direction of which w^as 25^, and 
in one instance even 80®, east of north. These were 
on limestone and sandstone ; and being at so low a 
level, might possibly have been the result of alluvial 
agency. I At any rate, we think these few cases that 
are somewhat anomalous, cannot invalidate the great 
mass of evidence we have presented, that the diluvial 
current had a northerly direction ; or rather, we are in- 
clined to say a north-westerly direction ; for such ap^ 
pears to have been its course when it had attained the 
height of our highest mountains, and local obstructions 
were not in the way. To the examples of this des- 
cription already stated, we might add one from John 
Ball, Esq., who found scratches upon a mountain in 
Hebron, New Hampshire, on gneiss, running S. 60® E. ; 
and he afterwards found that most mountains in that 
vicinity show similar scratches.}: We have, also, the 
testimony of Dr. De Kay, as to the furrc^ws on the 
primitive rocks in the vicinity of the city of New York, 
who represents them as having an invariable N. N. W. 
and S. S. E. direction. § 

We fear that our readers will be quite wearied out 
by so many details* But we do not suppose that any 
one can form a correct opinion on this subject without 
a pretty extensive acquaintance with facts ; nor are we 
aware that such a summary of them as we have now 
presented can be found ; indeed, many of them have* 

• American Journal of Science and Arts, Vol. XXIII. p. 247-. 
t Idem, Vol. XVII. p; 408. 
i Idem, Vol. XXII. p. 266. 
§ Idem, Vol. XVI. p. 357. 
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never before been made public. And as to the pheno- 
mena of furrows on the rocks, we suppose that they 
are very important to be taken into the account in 
coming to a conclusion respecting the occurrence of a 
deluge ; and that they modify the results obtained by 
diluvial phenomena in Europe. We shall now see in 
what manner. 

We apprehend that most intelligent men who exa- 
mine the facts we have presented carefully, will feel as 
if there could not be much doubt respecting the occur- ' 
rence of a general deluge in the northern hemisphere in 
comparatively modern times. Yet this conclusion is 
denied at this day by some very able geologists. They 
of course attempt to explain the facts respecting di- 
luvium in some other way. Let us see if any of their 
explanations will account satisfactorily for the facts in 
our country. 

Some suppose that the former action of rivers and 
other agents now in operation, is sufficient to explain 
most cases of diluvial accumulations and bowlders. It 
should be borne in mind, that what we want is, to ac- 
count, not for the original production of diluvium and 
bowlders, but for their present situation. That rivers^ 
rains, heat, ai^d cold, originally tore from their beds and 
rounded them by a slow operation, is readily admitted ; 
but what agency, almost without reference to the 
courses of rivers and valleys, has taken those rounded and 
abraded fragments and driven them pell-mell in a south- 
erly direction? It will hardly be contended that existing 
rivers have done it ; but might not former streams have 
run at a higher level, or has not the surface since been 
elevated ? Admitting all this, the explanation is ina- 
dequate. To say nothing of other continents, we have 
shown that from the extremity of Nova Scotia to the 
west side of our great lakes, a distance from 1200 to 
1500 miles, there are evidences of this southerly drift 
by a powerful current. Unless, therefore, former rivers 
were of this width, that is, unless all the northern parts 
of our continent formed the bed of one vast river, the 
work could not have been accomplished. 
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Some suppose diluvial phenomena may be explained 
by the bursting of lakes, which are elevated above the 

feneral level, or by the pourinfi" of the ocean over tracts 
epressed below its surface. Devastation has, indeed, 
sometimes followed the bursting of a lake over a limit- 
ed district. But where could the lake have been situ- 
ated whose liberated waters overwhelmed a continent ? 
We know, that it is a favourite hypothesis with some, 
that the vast basin in our country between the Alle- 
gany aYid Green Mountains on one side, and the 
Rocky Mountains on the other, embracing an area of 
nearly 1,000,000 square miles, was once an inland sea, 
elevated above the general level of the ocean ; and that 
the barriers which enclosed it have been burst. We 
find less difficulty in admitting the former existence of 
such a sea, than in conceiving how the draining of it 
could have produced the phenomena of diluvium. Dr. 
Mitchell, of New York, who made great account of 
this inland sea, represents its barrier to have been bro- 
ken through by its waters in no less than eleven differ- 
ent places. Now we should like to know how a lake, 
after breaking through its barrier in one place, and 
thereby necessarily lowering the level of its waters, is 
iable to regain a higher than its former elevation, in or- 
der to break through the barrier in another place. Some 
rare examples may perhaps be found, in which a lake 
has two outlets ; but who ever heard of one with half a 
dozen outlets ? The chances against such an occur- 
rence become very soon almost infinite, as the number 
of outlets is increased. But even if such a state of 
things be admitted in regard to the great supposed 
western lake, it wall not account for the phenomena of 
diluvium in our country. For how happened the cur- 
rents to have had, with few exceptions, the same direc- 
tion, and especially, how could the passage of the waters 
through ten, or a hundred, or a thousand outlets, have 
streamed over the entire surface of New England with 
diluvium, and left so large a part of it scarified and fur- 
rowed ? 

If a tract of country were depressed below the ocean a 
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level, and its surrounding barrier broken through, the 
waters would pour in with violence. But there is no 
evidence that any such event has ever taken place, nor 
that any such depression ever existed on a large scale ; 
and there are many presumptions against the occur- 
rence of such a state of things. Besides, unless the de- 
pressed and inundated tract were subsequently elevat- 
ed, the marks. of the catastrophe would be mostly 
buried beneath the waters ; and we shall endeavour to 
show that there has been no material change of levels 
since the last diluvial action took place. 

Others impute diluvial phenomena to the original 
elevation of the strata. That our present continents 
have been raised up from the bottom of the ocean, 
se^ms to be a fact scarcely admitting of doubt; at least 
not doubted by geologists. And if such an elevation 
were sudden, it is clear that the retiring waters must 
have swept over the surface with great power. Nor 
are we disposed to doubt at all that such powerful cur- 

Lts from this cause have been frequent on the globe. 
pi we doubt whether the last diluvial catastrophe 
thus produced. We mean that it was not pro- 
diApd by the elevation of the strata in the region where 
itsltraces are found. If any maintain that diluvial 
actiw in North America, for instance, was the result 
of aJa elevation of the bottom of the ocean in some other 
part of the globe, whereby a wave was thrown over 
this continent, tliis is quite a different hypothesis from 
that under consideration ; and we shall not be dispos- 
ed to contend against such a theory. But we find, 
several difficulties in explaining the facts relating to our 
diluvium by the retiring waters when the strata of thi& 
continent were elevated. In the first place, when a 
mountain ridge is elevated from the bottom of the ocean, 
the retiring waters will flow from the ridge on both 
sides at right angles to its direction. Now in North . 
America, there are several systems of strata, running in 
different directions ; some, as the Alleghany chain, run- 
ning nearly N. E. and S. W. ; others, as most of those 
in. New England, running north and south ; others, 
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S. E. and N. W. ; and others, east and west. Accord- 
ing to the most prohahle theory, these different systems 
must have been raised at different times ; and of couise 
would produce currents in different directions. But in 
order to meet the case of our diluvium and bowlders, 
we want some cause that shall produce a current in 
one direction, over all these systems of elevation. Se- 
condly, we have good reason for believing that neither 
the relative nor absolute levels of the surface have ex- 
perienced much change since the epoch of the last de- 
luge. First, as to relative levels ; we find accumula- 
tions of diluvium just in those situations in which we 
should expect they would be piled up by water flowing 
over the present surface ; and those diluvial elevations 
and depressions ifre generally in the vicinity of some 
gorge, where a current would be subject to irreffular, 
violent, and eddying currents. Again, where bowl- 
ders are strewed over the surface, if a mountain be so 
situated that the diluvial current impinged against 
it, and could not turn to the right or left, we find the 
bowlders accumulated over the base of the mountain, 
just as would happen if the mountain had stood there 
when the current passed over the surface ; and hence it 
seems reasonable to infer, that it did stand there. Still 
further, we find grooves and furrows much more fre- 
quent, distinct, and numerous, on the northerly, than 
on the southerly slopes of mountains ; a decisive proof 
that those mountains vemain as they were when the 
current swept bowlders over them. 

As to a change of absolute level at or since tlie last 
diluvial epoch, two hypotheses have been proposed. 
Both of them suppose our existing continents to have 
formed the bottom of the ocean previous to that event ; 
or rather at some unknown period of the past. One 
hypothesis assumes that by some internal force, or ac- 
tion, this bottom was suddenly raised up to the height 
of the present surface. The other hypothesis maintains 
that this elevatory movement has been produced, not 
by any paroxysmal effort, but by the extremely slow 
agency of earthquakes ; so that for centuries the rise 
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may not be manifest. On the first hypothesis, what 
iwe call diluvial action took place at the time of the ele- 
vation, and was caused by it ; on the other, it occurred 
^wbile yet the surface was beneath the ocean, by the or- 
dinary action of its waves and current ; so that in fact, 
the term diluvial is a misnomer. Now it strikes us, 
1;hat both of these hypotheses are inconsistent with the 
facts respecting diluvial grooves, and valleys of denu- 
dation produced by the same cause. No one, it seems 
to us, who will carefully examine these phenomena in 
this country, and who has any acquaintance with geo- 
logical dynamics, will conceive it possible that all could 
have resulted from the mere escape of the waters of the 
ocean from a rapidly rising continent. The currents 
must have continued longer than the few hours that 
would have sufficed for this purpose. But waiving this 
consideration, it is incredible that this continent should 
have been thus rapidly thrown up so many hundred 
feet without producing some slight dislocation of the 
e(Urfaces of rocks that had been abraded by the retiring 
waters. That is, we should expect to find that one 
part of the smoothed and furrowed surface would be 
raised slightly at least above the other part, by sliding 
along some fissure or seam of stratification. But in the 
hundreds of cases which we have examined, we do not 
recollect one where we have seen any evidence of the 
least change of level of this sort, though we have often 
seen a surface several rods in length continuously 
smoothed and furrowed and traversed by fissures and 
numerous strata seams. Every thing appears as if no 
movement of any sort had taken place since the abrad- 
ing action occurred. The rock is often very fissile and 
easily crumbled into fragments, ('an any one believe 
that such a mass could be lifted one or two thousand 
ffeet, and yet the elevating force act with such perfect 
uniformity upon every part, that no portion of the 
mass should be forced a little beyond the rest ? 

The same reasoning applies, though probably with 
somewhat less force, to an extremely slow elevation of 
a continent. We can hardly conceive that when this 
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country was at the bottom of the ocean, it was not b» 
much below the ocean level a» it is now above that 
line ; so that the elevation must have amounted to at 
least 2000 or 3000 feet. And yet, all this takes place 
without producing any irregular protrusion, not even 
enough to be observed on a smooth surface, although 
the rock be full of fissures ! If one portion of the mass 
were to be raised one-half inch more than the remain- 
der, it would form a break on the surface greater than 
we have ever witnessed. The tops of our highest 
mountains are often covered over with large angular 
fragments, apparently the result of their elevation. Is 
it credible, that in any way they could be forced up by 
expansi-ve forces within the earth, or by contraction of 
the internal heated nucleus^ and yet no effect be visible 
upon the surface ? ' 

Again, though, in all cases of diluVial grooves we per- 
ceive some degree of disintegration of the surface, yet 
there is enough of freshness about them to force the 
conviction upon the mind that the work could not have 
been very ancient, especially when we often see upcm a 
rock in the immediate vicinity no traces of diluvial ac- 
tion, because by its character it is a little more liable to 
decomposition, and the grooves are all effaced. We 
perceive that it requires but a slight amount of erosion, 
or disintegration,, to produce such obliteration. Now 
suppose America to have been raised up from the ocean 
to the average height of 2,500 feet, at the same rate as 
Mr. Lyell thinks some parts of Sweden are now rising, 
viz. two and a half feet in a century.* This would 
require 100,000 years for the rise of our continent. 
And thus we are carried back to a period when these 
markings were made upon the rocks, so remote, that 
the mind, already impressed by examination with the 
comparative recency of tbp phenomena, cannot admit it. 

Two other facts tend to impress upon us the same 
conclusion. We perceive a constant accumulation of 
alluvial deposites at the mouths of rivers, and of soil in. 

• American Journal of Science, Vol. XXVIII,. p^ 72.. 
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io>^ grounds; and so rapid are these processes, that 
during a single generation, the progress is quite sensi- 
ble. And although we can make but an imperfect com- 
parison between geological processes and chronological 
dates, yet, as these alluvial depositions must have com- 
menced subsequent to diluvial action, because diluvium 
lies beneath them, and we perceive a sensible advance 
•even in our short lives, the mind refuses to assign their 
commencement at a period so almost incalculably re- 
mote Bs this hypothesis of the slow elevation of conti- 
:nents requires. We at once inquire, why low grounds 
SLTe not all filled up, and why alluvial deltas are not ere 
tiiis time pushed across wide oceans ? 

Again, whoever has examined precipitous rocky ridges, 
especially trap ridges, must have noticed that by the 
action of frost upon the water that percolates into the 
Assures of the rocks^ fragments are gradually forced 
outward until they tumble down by gravity, and thus 
slopes of angular pieces are accumulated along the steep 
«ides of these ridges. In some cases this taJus of frag- 
ments extends to the very top of the ledge, and the pro- 
cess can proceed no further. Yet when the ridge has 
a few hundred feet elevation, it is still going on, and 
that rapidly ; every such ledge showing tons of frag- 
Taents that have been yearly detached. Now this pro- 
cess must have commenced at least as early as the 
close of the diluvial epoch ; and if that period was as 
remote as this hypothesis requires, we cannot but feel 
that ere this time it must have been completed ; so that 
no ledges wouM remain to be crumbled dovni. If the 
hypothesis required only some ten thousand years, we 
might not be sure that the work would be yet complet- 
ed ; but when it demands ten times ten thousand at 
least, we can hardly doubt but long ere this, it must 
have been consummated. 

Once more ; we inquire, where is the evidence that 
whole continents have been raised up in this slow and 
insensible manner ? Even to this hour, we possess only 
a few examples of the partial elevation of limited dis- 
trictSy by the agency of earthquakes, and a correspon- 
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dent depression of other places. But to raise up a 
whole continent in this manner, thousands of feet, is 
quite a different matter. The inclined position of the 
strata in different mountain chains, on the same conti- 
niiuU and other connected circumstances, show that 
they were elevated at various periods ; and such eleva- 
tions are sufficient to account for the rise of the Tvhole 
continent. Is it not, then, gratuitous, to bring in the 
hypothesis of an extremely slow and general elevation, 
sustained as it is only by a few not well settled facts 
respecting Sweden and the coast of Chili, when we do 
not need it to explain the phenomena ? 

We have seen in a former number of this work* that 
a theory has lately been advanced by the President of 
the London Geological Society to explain the phenome- 
na of travelled boVvldcrs, without supposing any agency 
more powerful than is now in operation. It supposes 
those countries, where these bowlders occur, to have 
been formerly the bed of the ocean ; and that icebergs 
from the northern regions, with these masses of rock at- 
tached to them, have floated southerly ; and as they 
melted or stnick against elevations at the bottom of the 
sea, the bowlders were detached and fell down. After- 
wards, the bed of the ocean was gradually filled up, and 
these bowlders are now found at a great distance 
from their original beds, and give rise to the idea that 
some powerful agency has operated in former times to 
remove them. Now however well this theory may ex- 
plain the phenomena of travelled bowlders in Great 
Britain, we find not a little difficulty in making it ap- 
ply satisfactorily to this country. We do not doubt 
but when this continent was beneath the ocean, not a 
few bowlders might have been thus transported in ice- 
bergs by oceanic currents. Hut the problem to be solved 
requires that we take into consideration the tout ensem- 
ble of diluvial action as it is presented on thi» continent. 

Any theory on this subject which will be satisfactory^ 
must take into the account the four following points ; 

' Students' Cabinet Library of Useful Tracte» No. XXIIL 
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1 . dratic bowlders : 2. Diluvium : 3. Diluvial grooves 
and valleys: 4. Diluvial elevations and depressions. 
Our difficulty with the hypothesis under consideration, 
is, that the cause is inadequate to the observed effects. 
In the first place, the extreme antiquity of diluvial 
agency, on this supposition, does not accord with the 
comparative recentneHS of the observed phenomena. 
£ven if we admit that the diluvial phenomena, which 
mre now witness, were the result of the latest action of 
oceanic currents and icebergs, before the elevation of the 
land, the time when that action took place must have 
been immensely remote ; and judging from the percep- 
tible progress which we see in a few years towards the 
degradation of mountains, the filling up of valleys, the 
disintegration of bowlders, and the obliteration of 

frooves on the rocks, we cannot reckon the period, that 
as elapsed since the commencement of these processes, 
by hundreds of thousands of years ; although this is 
. necessary^ as we have attempted to show, to satisfy 
the hypothesis. Secondly, although icebergs may have 
transported large bowlders in some instances, yet it is 
difficult to conceive how they could have removed such 
immense accumulations of diluvial sand and gravel as 
are spread over the surface. We have sometimes put 
the inquiry, what would be the thickness of diluvium in 
New England, if spread uniformly over the surface ? and 
though it is most difficult to arrive at any accurate es- 
timate, we have no fears in saying, that it could not be 
less than ten, and probably would be twenty feet thick. 
And much of this has been transported from a distance 
of several miles. Surely, if all this work was accom- 
plished by icebergs, millions of years would have been 
requisite. But if millions of years were employed, the 
disintegration of the transported masses must long ago 
have reduced them to fine soil. Besides, if our contment 
was slowly raised up as a whole, without change of re- 
lative levels, we are unable to conceive how the dilu- 
vium could have been brought over the whole surface, 
as we find it, unless the icebergs were detached from 
some other continent already above the waters. In 
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short, the cause seems to us entirely inadequate to the 
effects. Thirdly, the climate of New England, and of m est 
other parts of the world where diluvial phenomena are 
very striking, is too warm for the formation of icebergs. 
And if they have transported diluvium, they must have 
been formed at the places whence diluvium has been 
derived — ^for this deposite is usually most abundant 
nearest to the rock whence it proceeded. As to a 
change of climate, we should suppose that as the land 
was gradually raised higher and higher above the ocean, 
the change would be from warmer to colder instead of 
the reverse, as this hypothesis requires. If any sup- 
pose these icebergs might have been formed during the 
winter, upon our coasts and rivers, we ask whether any 
such occurrences do now take place in such a manner as 
could possibly produce the phenomena of diluvium, 
even in the longest period ; and especially, how could 
it take place while yet, by the supposition, our conti- 
nent was beneath the waters ? Fourthly, there is an 
erosion of the solid surface of the earth, corresponding to 
the passage over it of the bowlders and diluvium now 
deposited upon it. These grooves, scratches, and valleys, 
we have fully described, and they are precisely such 
effects as we should expect from urging over the surface 
by water, large bowlders and masses of diluvium. But 
if icebergs lift up sand, gravel, and large fragments, they 
would produce no erosion of the -surface, until they 
should happen to strike against an elevation in their 
passage. And even then, the ^erosive action must be 
very slight, if the currents moved no faster than those 
which now exist in the ocean. These do not ordinarily 
move more than two or three miles per hour. But no 
one, it seems to us, can become well acquainted with 
diluvial phenomena, without a thorough conviction that 
they were the result of currents vastly more powerful 
than this. Nor can this hypothesis of icebergs explain 
why diluvial furrows are very common in valleys as 
well as on mountains. Fifthly, if our diluvium was pro- 
duced by icebergs, in the manner supposed by this hy- 
pothesis, it is difficult to see why it contains abnost no 
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organic relics. If for so many thousands of years our 
continent was at the bottom of the ocean, while this 
deposite was forming, and at a period too, when we 
know the ocean must have abounded with animals and 
plants, why were not some of them entombed ? But if 
diluvium was the result of the powerful sweeping of 
the northern ocean over land long before elevated, we 
can conceive how there should be such a paucity of or- 
^nized beings in diluvium ; and also why most of 
those that it does contain in this and other countries, 
(such as the mammoth, elephant, megatherium, &c.) are 
mostly terrestrial. Finally, on this hypothesis^diluvium 
ought to be found most abundantly on the tops of hills 
and mountains ; whereas the greatest accumulation of 
this sort are on moderately elevated ground, and es-* 
pecially in the vicinity of mountain gorges ; where we 
sometimes meet with astonishing examples of diluvial 
elevations and depressions. 

These facts, to which many more might be added, we 
see not how to reconcile with the hypothesis of icebergs. 
We are willing to admit this, or any other explanation 
of diluvial phenomena, which has fewer difficulties than 
the supposition of a general deluge since the earth as- 
sumed essentially its present fonn and levels. For we 
freely admit that there are great difficulties in this lat- 
ter theory. The greatest is, to conceive how running 
water could transport such quantities of sand and bowl- 
ders so far, and even up the face of somewhat steep ac- 
clivities. Even after we have called in the aid of ice- 
bergs, as we believe we must do if we admit such a 
deluge, we feel as if there was a considerable degree of 
inadequacy between the causes and their effiscts. All 
"we can do in such a case is, either to adopt that hypo- 
thesis which seems encumbered with the fewest difficul- 
ties, or to let the judgment remain in suspense respect- 
ing them all, until farther light be elicited by more ac- 
curate and extended research. We have now furnished 
our readers with the means of judging which of these 
courses to adopt ; and if they perceive us inclined to the 
diluvial hypothesis, they will know that it is not be- 
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cause we are free from doubts respecting its truth, but 
only because it seems to us more probable than any- 
other. 



PART III. 

There is one other branch of the argument for a de- 
luge from diluvial plienomena, which we must not pass 
in entire silence. It is derived from an examination of 
the contents of certain caverns and fissures. We can, 
however, give but a very brief view of it ; although, to 
make it well understood, requires a volume. And hap- 
pily that volume has been written. We refer to Dr. 
Buckland's Reliquiae Diluvianae,* 

* Id a former Part, we expressed doubts as to what were the 
real opinions of Dr. Buckland at present respecting the geological 
evidence of a deluge ; or rather, how far his opinions, as given in 
his Reliquiae, had heen modified. On receiving his Bridf^ewater 
Treatise, we found that he had not abandoned the opinion that 
there has been a recent inonflation of the earth, as shown by geo- 
logy : but he doubts whether its identity with the Noachian deluge 
can be made out. The following are his views — ** The eTidence 
which 1 have collected in my Reliquiae Diluvianae, 1823, shows that 
one of the last great physical events that have affected the surface 
"of our globe was a violent inundation which overwhelmed a great 
part of the northern hemisphere, and that this event was followed 
by the sudden disappearance of a larger number of the species of 
terrestrial quadrupeds which had inhabited these regions in the pe- 
riod immediately preceding it. I also ventured to apply the name 
Diluvium^ to the superficial beds of gravel, clay and sand which 
appear to have been produced by this great irruption of water. 
The description of the facts that form the evidence presented in this 
volume, is kept distinct from the question of the identity of the 
event attested by them, with any deluge recorded in history. Dis- 
coveries which have been made, since the publication of this work, 
show that many of the animals therein described, existed during 
more than one geological period preceding the catastrophe by 
which they were extirpated. Hence it seems more probable, that 
the event in question was the last of the many geological revolu- 
tions that have been produced by violent irruptions of water, rather 
than the comparatively tranquil inundation described in the Inspir- 
ed Narrative. It has been justly argued, against the attempt to 
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In 1821, the attention of Dr. Buckland was called 
to the contents of a cavern in limestone, in Yorkshire, 
that had recently heen opened and found to contain 
numerous peculiar bones. He found this cavern to 
contain on its floor the follow in o^ substances. At the 
bottom was a coating of stalagmite, or concreted lime- 
stone, that had dripped from tlie roof; then succeeded 
a layer of mud, which contained, as did also the stalag- 
mite beneath it, numerous fragments of the bones of 
animals, most of them extinct. Above the mud was a 
second layer of stalagmite, destitute of bones ; and the 
cavern appeared to have been closed since the period 
when the mud was introduced ; the lower stalagmite 
having been deposited previous to that time, and the 
upper stalagmite subsequently. More than twenty spe- 
cies of animals were made out from these relics ; and 
they were mostly tropical animals. From all the facts 
in the case, which were examined with great care by 
Prof. Buckland, he made several very important infer- 
ences : First, that this cave for a long time previous to 
the bringing in of the layer of mud, was the abode of 
hyenas, which dragged in thi titer the bones of other ani- 
mals for their food. Secondly, that the mud was intro- 
duced by some general flood, and not by local inunda- 
tions. Thirdly, that since the introduction of the mud, 
a considerably long period must have elapsed during 
which the upper layer of stalagmite was formea. 
Fourthly, that numerous tropical animals inhabited Eng- 

identify these two great historical and natural phenomena, that as 
the rise and fall of the waters of the Mosaic deluge are described 
to have been gradual, and of short duration, they would have pro- 
duced comparatively little change on the surface of the country 
they overflowed. 1 he large preponderance of extinct species among 
the animals we find in caves, and in superficial deposits of diluvium, 
aiid the new discovery of human bones along with them, afford other 
strong k-easons for referring these species to a period anterior id 
the creation of man. This important point however cannot be con- 
sidered as completely settled, till more detailed investigations of 
the newest members of the Pliocene, and of the diluvial and allu- 
vial formations shall have taken place." — Bridgewater Treatisej p. 
94, Note, London^ 1836. 
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land at the period immediately preceding this inunda- 
tion. Fifthly, that these became extinct at that time. 
By examining other similar caves and fissures in Eng- 
land and on the continent, he was able to add. Sixthly, 
that the period of the introduction of the mud corres- 
ponded with the epoch at which diluvium was deposit- 
ed all over the world ; and. Seventhly, that man did 
not probably exist in Europe previous to that period ; 
since none of his remains have been found there in di- 
luvium ; though more recently some of the French geo- 
logists have maintained that humsTn remains occur in 
«uch circumstances as to indicate that man must have 
been contemporary with elephants, hyenas, &c. But Dr. 
Buckland, in his recent Bridgewater Treatise, still 
maintains that " no conclusion is more fully established 
than the important fact of the total absence of any ves- 
tiges of the human species throughout the entire series 
of geological formations."* Finally, it was inferred 
from the facts respecting the caverns and fissures, that 
the sea and land did not change places at the last de- 
luge ; that is, the antediluvian continents did not then 
sink down, and the post-lliluvian continents rise, as has 
been frequently imagined. 

These conclusions, we are aware, have been assailed 
from all quarters : and we observe that not many geo- 
logical writers seem now disposed to admit them in 
their full extent. Perhaps, indeed. Dr. Buckland made 
some inferences which the facts, more thoroughly under- 
stood, will not justify. And he also attempted to iden- 
tify the deluge that filled the caverns and fissures with 
that of Noah ; a point which he has himself since 
abandoned. But viewing the facts as indicative of a 
deluge, and not of the Mosaic deluge, we have never 
seen any refutation of the general conclusions that we 
have stated above. Indeed they correspond well with 
similar facts taught by other parts of geology, and a 
presumption is thereby created in favour of their truth. 
Taken independently of the other phenomena of diluvi- 

• Bridgewater Treatise, Vol. I. p. 103. London, 1836. 
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inii> which we have detailed, we doubt whether this 
antediluvian charnel house could have given us so clear 
an insight into the early history of our globe. Nor has 
Dr. Buckland attempted to separate the two classes of 
phenomena ; and imtil we meet with stronger objections 
than any we have yet seen, we must regard his history 
of the contents of caves and fissurea as an interesting 
branch of diluvial agency on the globe. 

We have thus endeavoured to present a somewhat 
extended view of the argument furnished by geology, 
and derived chiefly from our own country in proof of an 
extensive, if not universal deluge, in comparatively mo- 
dem times. We freely confess that we cannot explain 
the phenomena in any other way, than by admitting 
the occurrence of such a catastrophe. But we have no 
disposition to be dogmatical on the subject ; and we 
have endeavoured to show that the denial of any such 
deluge does not bring us at all into collision with the 
inspired history. But admitting such a deluge, is it, 
or is it not, identical with that described by Moses ? 
On this point we shall be still less disposed to dogma- 
tize. Yet we will present our readers with the argu- 
ments in favour of their identity, as well as with those 
opposed to it. 

In the first place, the deluges of geology and of Scrip- 
ture agree in being comparatively recent. We know 
the date of the latter ; but though geology has left on 
imperishable monuments tlie traces of many distinct 
epochs, it tells as of few chronological dates. Hence we 
can only compare the diluvial epoch with those that pre- 
ceded it. And with the exception of the modern epoch, 
that is the commencement of the deposition of alluvium, 
the time when diluvium was deposited was the last of 
these epochs. It might indeed have been earlier than 
the date of Noah's deluge : yet we have in another 
place presented arguments to prove that it could riot 
have been excessively remote. And until it can be 
proved that it was more remote than the flood describ- 
ed by Moses, why should he give it a gratuitous an- 
tiquity that we might not identify it with the latter? 
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True philosophy, it seems to us, ought to regard them 
as synchronous until very strong evidence be presented 
to the contrary. 

Secondly, the two deluges agree together in being of 
great extent. We do not say, in being universal, be- 
cause it may be doubted and often has been, in regard 
to each of them, whether they were so. We think we 
have shown that the geological deluge extended over a 
large part of the northern hemisphere : but the tropical 
and southern parts of the globe have not had their di- 
luvial phenomena examined with care enough to enable 
us to decide whether this deluge extended so far. Yet 
from the powerful waves produced at a great distance 
by earthquakes beneath the ocean, it is difficult to con- 
ceive how a torrent of water should rush over the north- 
em hemisphere, or even over the northern parts of 
America, witliout inundating by its direct or reflex ac- 
tion all other parts of the globe. We prefer, however, 
to speak of the last geological deluge as being extensive, 
rather than universal, until direct evidence be furnished 
of its being co- extensive with the globe. 

As to the extent of the Noachian deluge, the lan- 
guage of Scripture seems at first view to be very 
decided : And the waters prevailed exceedingly upon 
the earth ; and aU the high hiils that were under the 
, whole heaven were covered. Alike universal are the 
terms employed repeatedly to denote the destruction of 
animals upon the earth : And behold /, eveii /, do bring 
a flood of waters upon the earthy to destroy all Jlesh, 
whei^ein is the breath of life, from under heaven ; and 
every thing that is in the earth sJmll die. In spite of these 
strong expressions, not a few able writers have under- 
stood them as simply universal terms with a limited 
meaning. Of such cases numerous examples might be 
quoted in the sacred records. Thus, in Gen. xli. 57, it 
is said, that all countries came into Egypt to Joseph to 
buy coi*ny because that the famine was sore in all lands. 
Here we have reason to suppose that only the well 
known countries around Egypt are meant. Again, 
1 Kings X. 24 ; And all the earth sought to Solomon to 
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hear his wisdom : that is, doubtless, his fame w^a very 

extensive, and many sought to him, but not literally 

the whole earth. We have also a case in point in 

Deut. ii. 25 ; This day I will begin to put the dread 

of thee and the fear of thee upon the nations that are un^ 

aer the whole heavens, who shall hear report ofthee, and 

shall trembley and be in anguish because of' thee. An 

analogous case is that of the animals shown to Peter in 

vision, let down in " a certain vessel," wherein were 

alt tnanner of four-footed beasts of the earthy and wild 

becuts and creeping things^ and Jowls of the air, (Acts 

X. 12.) Who will imagine that all the quadrupeds, 

reptiles, and birds on the globe, were here shown to the 

apostle ? Is it not clear tliat this is an example of the 

principle stated by Aristotle : to yap wavreg avri ttoWoI 

Kara nerai^pav e'iprp-ai, ^* all is said metaphorically for 

fnany f^ We might quote here the declaration of Paul 

to the Colossians (Col. i. 23,) wherein he speaks of the 

Gospel ivhich was preachtfd to evert^ v7'eature which is 

under heaven. No one can suppose that the apostle 

meant that the Gospel had in that day been literally 

preached to every creature under heaven : for every 

reader must have known the contrary to be true. But 

it had been preached very extensively ; and thus would 

every .reader understand it ; so conformable was the 

mode of expression to the idiom of the Bible, and indeed 

of all languages. " The Jews," says Michaelis, " have 

-well observed, that ^3, all, every, is not to be under- 
stood, on all occasions, with the mathematical sense of 
all ; because it is also used to signify many.*' The same 
is true of the Greek ttcic, the Latin omnis, the English 
a//, &c. Even in the description of the flood in Gene- 
sis there is one of these universal terms employed, whose 
meaning we are obliged to limit. It was commanded 
to Noah — (f every living thing ofalljlesh, pairs ofeve7^ 
sort, shalt thou bHng into the ark to keep thern alive. 
Here we must limit the term all flesh, to such animals 
as needed a shelter from the cataclysm. Most writers 
on the Scriptures are now wHUing to admit that not 
even pairs of all the land animals, amounting, it is now 
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well known, to several hundred thousand, were collect- 
ed from every part of the earth into the ark. Even 
Granville Penn, in his severe strictures upon geology, 
as he understands it, or rather as he misunderstands it, 
takes this ground. But the younger Rosenmiiller very 
justly contends, that if the universality in respect to the 
animals saved in the ark be given up, so must the uni- 
versality in respect to its extent : that is, if we may 
limit the terms in the one case, we may in the other. 

Such has been the conclusion of many able commen- 
tators. " It is evident," says Bishop Stillingfleet, " that 
the flood was universal as to mankind ; but from thence 
follows no necessity at all of asserting the universality 
of it as to the globe of the earth, unless it be sufficient- 
ly proved that the whole earth was peopled before 
the flood." (Orig. Sacr. Book 3. chap. 4.) " Con- 
sentiunt quidem omnes," says Le Clerc, " diluvium uni- 
versale fuisse, quatenus totura orbein habitatum op- 
preesit, universumque humanum genus, exempta Noachi 
familia, eo interiit. At alii volunt totum telluris glo- 
bum aquis obrutum fuisse, quod alii negant." " Non 
putandum est," says Poole in his Synopsis, "totum ter- 
rae globum aquis tectum fuisse. Quid opus erat illas 
mergere terras, ubi homines non erant ? Licet ergo 
credanius ne centissimam quidem orbis partem aquis fu- 
isse obrutam, erit nihilominus diluvium universale, quia 
clades totum orbem oppressit.*' " Num diluvium tor 
turn terrarum orbem inundavit," says Dathe, " an re- 
giones tantum eo tempore habitatas dissentiunt inter- 
pretes. Ego quidem facio cum his, qui posterioram 
sententiam defend unt — Vocabulum omnis, non probat 
inundationem fuisse universalem. Constet multis in 

locis ^3 intelligendum esse tantum de re, sive loco de 
quo agitur, Cap. ii. 19, 20. Ezek. xxxi. 6. Igitur omnia 
animalia, in navem intromissa sunt earum regionum, 
quae aquis inundandae. Sic quoque de montibus senti- 
endum est, quos aquae superaverunt.*' * 

We doubt, therefore, whether the language of Moses. 

* Pentateuch js a. Dathio,. p. 63.. 
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requires us to admit that he meant to impute an uni- 
versality to the deUige oo-extensive with the earth. 
But if it be a fact that the ark did rest upon the sum- 
mit of the present mount Ararat, in Armenia, and that 
the waters rose fifteen cubits above that level, we can 
hardly conceive it possible that so mighty a wave 
should not sweep over the whole globe, either in its flux 
or reflux. For, according to the recent observations of 
Professor Parrot, that mountain is 15,219 English feet 
above the ocean. There are two suggestions, however, 
that may throw some doubt over this conclusion. Some 
authors do not think it certain that the present mount 
Ararat is the Ararat (tOI'lH) on which the ark rested. 

** The stream of interpreters," says Mr. Kirby, " ancient 
and modem, place this mountain in Armenia; but 
Shuckford, after Sir Walter Raleigh, seems to think 
that Ararat was further to the east and belonged to the 
great range anciently called Caucasus and Imaus, which 
terminates in the Himmalch mountains to the north of 
India. This opinion seems to receive some confirma- 
tion from Scripture, for it is said, eu they journeyed from 
the east, they found a pladn in the land of Shinar. Now 
the Armenian Ararat is to the north of Babylonia,, 
whereas the Indian is to the east."* Mr. Kirby quotes^ 
also the tradition prevalent in India that the ark was. 
moored at first to the Himmaleh, and he considers its. 
superior height as corresponding better than that of 
Ararat with the long period of ten weeks that inter- 
vened after Ijhe ark first rested, before the tops of other 
mountains were seen. These arguments are not per- 
haps sufficient to over weigh the almost universal testi-i 
mony of antiquity ; yet they are not without weight.. 
We venture to make another suggestion. Is it certain* 
that the ark rested upon the highest summit of Ararat ? 
The language of Moses does not surely teach that such 
was the tact ; for he merely states that the ark rested upon 

the mountains of Ararat, or Armenia (lO'^•1^^ •'"IH ^1? 

Gen. viii. 4). And we might presume that *the placo 

• Bridgewater Treatise, p. 26. Philad. 1836. 
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of descent would be chosen by God in a convenient spot 
for reaching the plain below ; whereas the summit of 
Ararat is so difficult of ascent, that not until A.D. 1829^ 
did man succeed in settkig his foot upon it. So that 
nothing but a miracle could have enabled the men and 
animals preserved in the ark to descend ui safety. We 
confess that the point where the ark rested must have 
been very elevated, because we find it to have been ten 
weeks afterwards before the tops of other mountains 
began to appear, although the waters were continually 
decreasing. 

If we mistake not, then, the deluges of Scripture 
and of geology, may, or may not, have been universal^ 
in consistency with the language of the sacred history^ 
and with the facts of science as they are at present un- 
derstood. They agree, therefore, in having been very 
extensive, if not universal. And in view of such proofe 
of their identity, it should require decisive evidence to 
the contrary to disjoin them. The following are the- 
principal objections to this identity. 

1. The great preponderance of extinct ^ecies of or- 
ganic beings in diluvium. Some of these species appear 
to have existed through several geological periods an- 
terior to the diluvial epoch. Now it is known that the 
more unlike existing animals and plants are to the re- 
mains of those in a particular formation, the more an- 
cient do we conclude that formation to be. On the 
same principle, the presumption is rather in favour of 
placing the last aqueous catastrophe which geology de- 
scribes at a period earlier than man's creation. 

2. No human remains are found in diluvium. If 
man had existed and in great numbers, there seems no 
reason why his remains should not occur along with 
those of other animals. There is no way to avoid this 
conclusion but by sujiposing the antediluvians to have 
been limited to central Asia, whose diluvium has been 
as yet little explored. 

3. The period occupied by the Mosaic deluge was 
too short to have produced the diluvial phenomena 
which geology exhibits. We confess we have been 
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deeply impressed with this objection, when witnessing 
the powerful denuding effects of the last geological ca- 
taclysm. It is not merely the vast accumulations of 
diluvium, nor the smoothed and furrowed aspect of the 
hardest rocks, that have seemed to demand more time 
than the year of the Noachian deluge ; but the scooping 
out of vallies, and that too of considerable depth, and 
in solid rock. True, there are distinct marks of a power 
and violence in the diluvian waters of which we see no 
examples at present in aqueous currents ; and we feel 
at a loss to determine how much more rapidly this un- 
known increase of power might have accomplished the 
work of denudation. M^e ought to recollect too, that 
when we look upon a valley through which a power- 
ful current of water h«as rushed, we are not generally 
able to determine whether that current has formed the 
whole valley^ or only given it its last form. Another 
eircumstance, also, has struck us as indicating that even 
the geological deluge, did not occupy an immense period 
Along the rocky bank:^ of existing rivers, we have 
almost always found more or less of those excavations 
in the rocks called /?o# holea^ produced by the long con- 
tinued gyratory motion of pebbles in a cavity. But 
distinct as are tl>e marks of the diluvial waters, we never 
saw any of these peculiar excavations. And we cannot 
but impute their non-exigence to the want of suffi- 
cient time during the cataclysm. 

Upon the whole, the argument* against the identity 
of the two delugea appear to us. rather to preponderate. 
" This important pointy liowever,'* to use the language 
of Dr. Buckland, " cannot be considered as completely 
settled, till more detailed investigations of the newest 
members of the Pliocene, and of the diluvial and allu- 
vial formations shall have taken place."* We feel no 
great anxiety how this question is settled, as to its 
• bearing upon revelation. But examined in the true 
spirit of the Baconian philosophy, it seems to us that 
there is quite too much evidence of the identity of the* 

* Bridgewater Treatise, p. 95. Vol. I. London^ 1836. 
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two deluges, and qaite too mucli ignorance of the :wboIe 
subject of diluvium yet remaining, to permit an impar- 
tial geologist to decide pererapt<Mily, as some bave done, 
that they could not have been contemporaneous. We 
rather prefer that state of mind in which the judgment 
remains undecided, waiting for further light. Mean- 
while it is sufficient, so far a» revelation is concerned, 
to have shown that no presumption is derived horn 
geology against the tmth of Moses's history of the de- 
luge ; but rather a presumption in its favour even on 
the most imfiivourable supposition. 

3. We now proceed^ as the third general branch of&ur 
subject^ to consider- the most important obfectkms derived 
from geology and natural history^ against the truth of the 
Mosaic history of the deluge. 

Not many years since, it was thought i}y the scepti- 
cal, that civil history furnished many facts inconsistent 
with the recent date of the Noachian deluge. The ar- 
chives and traditions of Assyria, Egypt, and China, the 
Hindoo astronomical tables, and tbe Zodiacs of Dende- 
rah and Esneh, were mustered for battle with tbe Bible. 
The shout of victory, on the part of infidelity, rung 
loudly before the tug of the war had come. And it veas 
not so much Christians who stood up in defence of the 
Bible, as it was men, who with little regard for the 
Scriptures, were yet friends to fskir examination. Be- 
fore the magic scrutiny of such minds, the hoary aspect 
of these vaunted relics disappeared, and strong confirm- 
ation of the Mosaic chronology was the result. Bo 
that it is no longer necessary to go into a laboured refu- 
tation of the extravagant chrondo^es of semi-barbar- 
ous nations, nor of their supposititious astronomical 
epochs.* Many of the objections to the Mosaic chro- 
nology, derived from science, also, now that the subjects 
are better understood, bave ceased to be adduced by 
intelligent infidels ; but we must briefly refer to some, ' 

*.By far the best view of these sabjects which we have seen is 
contained in the interesting Lectures of Dr. Wiseman on the Con- 
nection between Science and Revelation, recently republished at 
Andover. 
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which, by thoee not thoroughly aoquainted with science, 
are still occasionally adduced in opposition to the au- 
thority of Moses. 

1. It has been thought that certain natural prooesses 
now going on, must have bad an earlier commencement 
than the date of the Noachian deluge. 

It is hardly necessary here to refer to the seven lava 
beds, said to exist around Mount £tna, with a rich 
Mratum of soil, or decomposed lava, between each of 
them ; and each of which, it was supposed, must have 
demanded at least 2000 years for its formation and de- 
composition. For it now appears that the supposed de- 
eomposed sur&ee is nothing but a ferruginous tufa, 
which is often produced at the beginning or end of 
a Yoleanic eruption; and, therefore, these successive 
beds of lava might have been produced in as many 
years. 

The gorge or ravine, 200 feet deep and seven mUes 
long, between Niagara Falls and Lake Ontario, has 
long been thought to require an immense period for its 
excavation ; at least 10,000 years. Admitting this to 
be true, we do not see how it clashes with the chrono- 
logy of Moses, according to the view which most Chris* 
tian geologists take of the creation of the world. For 
why may not that excavation have commenced anterior 
to the deluge ; nay, before the six days of creation ? 
Neariy all real geologists now believe that our conti- 
nents remain essentially the same as they were before 
the deluge; so that antediluvian processes of excavation 
might have been resumed in the postdiluvian period. 
But there is another and probably a better mode of 
meeting this difficulty. Prof. Rogers, as we have 
seen, (p. 101,) supposes that the trough below the 
falls may have been commenced by diluvial agency; 
and that the waters of the lake have only modified it, 
find are slowly extending it southerly. The fact that 
this trough lies in a north and south direction favours 
this suggestion, made as it is by a cautious and able 
geologist ; and whoever is familiar with diluvial phe- 
nomena> will see at once that it is extremely probable. 
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According to this theory all calculations made from the 
present rate of retrocession of the falls, will give us no 
correct results as to the time when the process began, 
because we do not know at what point the abrading 
process began. 

2. Another objection formerly urged with confidence, 
is, that it is mathematically impossible for the present 
oceans of the globe to be raised so as to cover its whole 
surface. This would require several additional oceans 
to be superimposed upon those now existing ; and from 
whence could this immense additional quantity of water 
have proceeded ; or if miraculously obtained, what has 
become of it ? . 

Some have replied, by considering the whole pheno- 
mena of the flood as miraculous. And a perusal of the 
scriptural narrative is apt to leave the impression on the 
mind that such was the case. But according to the 
present state of geological science, there is no need of 
resorting to a miracle to escape from this objection. 
For in the first place, we have endeavoured to show 
that there is nothing in the Scripture account of the 
deluge that requires us to consider it universal, except 
so far as man dwelt on the globe. But secondly, the 
sudden elevation of a continent, or mountain chain, 
would raise such a wave, as in its flux and reflux, must 
overwhelm all the dry land, although all continents might 
not be submerged at the same moment. We have 
sometimes been almost disposed to believe that this flux 
and reflux of the diluvian waters is referred to in the 
2S\S^ ^bn of Gen. viii. 3, and the ihDTT) "tfOiT^ of Gen. 

viii. 5, (literaUy^ in going and returning and in going 
and decreasing) but we suppose that the Hebrew 
idiom will not allow that any thing more is included 
in these phrases than a continual decrease of the waters, 

3. Some parts of the globe, it is said, exhibit no 
marks of diluvial agency. Chaubard, as already 
stated, (p. 106,) declares that erratic blocks or bowl- 
ders are wanting in the Pyrenees, the Apj^enines, the 
Carpathian mountains, and the mountains of Bohemia; 
and Mr. Lyell states that he did not find them in 
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tiicily, nor in Italy, till he approached the foot of the Alps. 
Humboldt states, also, that there are no such fragments 
at the eastern foot of the equatorial Andes.* Mr. Lyell 
likewise represents the cones of extinct volcanoes in 
-central France as showing no marks of erosion by wa- 
ter, "j" These facts are not, however, adduced by these 
Mrriters to disprove the occurrence of such a flood as 
Moses describes ; but some of them at least suppose 
that they show that catastrophe to have been local, not 
universal ; or that it was too quiet to leave any per- 
manent traces of its existence. And if ^e admit that 
the Noachian deluge was not universal, as we have en- 
deavoured to show may be done consistently with the 
terms of the sacred record, these staten^nts are no ob- 
jection to that history. But we may be permitted to 
doubt whether they throw any formidable difficulty in 
the way of one who contends for the universality and 
powerful action of the Mosaic deluge. For it is very 
certain that the force of diluvial currents was greatly 
modified by local circumstances, having been most power- 
ful in mountainous regions, or where tlie waters were 
forced through narrow gorges. Hence it is easy to con- 
ceive, that in some regions those currents might have 
been so feeble, as for instance on extensive plains, as to 
leave few or no traces. And as to the volcanic cones 
of central France, is it certain that they may not have 
heen thrown up since the time of Noali's flood ? For 
the earliest historical records respecting that country, 
do not reach back within 2000 years of that event. Or 
if they were antediluvian, is it certain that the diluvial 
currents miglit not have been comparatively feeble in 
that region ? 

4. The existence and preservation of the olive on 
mount Ararat have been regarded as other objections 
against the Mosaic account of the deluge. It does not 
now grow, it is said, in the vicinity of that mountain, 
certainly not near its top, which is covered with perpe- 

• Lyell*8 Anniversary Address before the London Geol. Society, 
1836, p. 32. 
f lyell's Geology, Vol. 3. p. 273. 
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tual 8D0W. It might be a sui&cieiit reply to this diffi- 
culty, that there has been in all ages not a little diyer- 
sity of opinion as to the situation of the Ararat on 
which the ark rested. If the opinicm should prove true, 
that it is really a part of the Himmaleh range in India, 
the objection would disappear. But not to resort to 
this mode of avoiding the difficulty, if we regard the 
sacred and geological deluges as identical, we have iAi» 
strongest reason to suppose that at the time of the lat- 
ter, there was no small change of the temperature of 
northern regions. All the northern part of Asia abounds 
with the remains of the elephant. It is tme that one 
of these animals, found preserved entire in ice, was 
covered with hair ; and some have thought that this 
circumstance proves the animal to have been an inha- 
bitant of a cold climate. But if it inhabited a climate 
as cold as the one now existing there, whence could it 
obtain vegetable food ? The truth is, that hairy de- 
phants are now found in the higher and cooler parts of 
India ; and this shows us, that though the climate of 
Siberia when inhabited by these extinct races of ele- 
phants was colder than the present unmodified climate 
of the torrid zone, yet it was not much colder. And 
hence the antediluvian climate around the present Ara- 
rat, might have been warm enough to have produced 
the olive. Indeed, for this purpose very little change 
was probably necessary ; we mean in the lower parts of 
Armenia ; since Strabo mentions that in his day one 
part of that country did actually produce the olive. 

That a change of climate did take place at the epoch 
of the geological deluge, is proved very conclusively 
from the fact above referred to, of the discovery of an 
entire elephant encased in ice on the shores of the Arctic 
Ocean. For previous to the time in which he was enveloped 
in the ice, the climate must have been too warm, in or- 
der that such an animal might live, to suppose he was 
frozen tip during the winter so firmly as not to thaw 
out again during the summer. But the congelation, 
when it took place, was so powerful that the ice remain- 
ed unmelted till the beginning of the present century. 
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Tbe change of climate, therefore, must have been sud- 
den and' permanent. Whether the pouring down of 
the contents of the Arctic Ocean upon that country 
might have been a sufficient cause of this change, we 
hardly feel prepared to say. That it would produce as 
£^eat a change of temperature as we suppose took place, 
lor the time being, we doubt not. We find it difficult, 
however, to conceive that this cause should still con- 
tinue in operation. On the whole, beset as the sub- 
ject is with difficulties, we are prepared to say little 
more than that a change of climate did take place at 
the epoch of the last geological deluge ; and if the de- 
luge of Scripture be identical, this fact removes all diffi- 
culty respecting the growth of the olive in Armenia. 
Or, if they be not identical, what happened at one 
of these cataclysms, may have been repeated during the 
other. 

It appears that during the Noachian deluge the olive 
tree from which the dove obtained a leaf, was neither 
uprooted, nor did it lose its vitality. Hence sOme 
have inferred that there could not have been much 
Tiolence in the diluvian waters. But we have only to 
iSuppose that particular tree to have stood in a shelter- 
ed situation, and it might have remained unaffected 
though the waters raged with great fury around it. 
As to the ^^ leaf plucked off,'' it might have been put 
forth after the waters had subsided ; for there was an 
interval of more than a month and a half between the 
time when the ark first grounded, and when the dove 
was sent forth the second time. Some have supposed 
the olive to have been a new creation, of which we 
have reason to suppose there may have been many ex- 
amples immediately subsequent to the deluge. But in 
that case, the leaf could hardly have been evidence to 
Noah that the earth had become so dry that vegetation 
had again put forth. Nor do we see any need of mi- 
raculous agency in the case, and therefore we ought not 
to admit it without strong proof. 

5. Another objection to the Mosaic account of the 
deluge is, that pairs of all the animals on the globe 
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could not have been preserved in the ark. From the 
days of Celsus, who in reference to this difficulty deno- 
minated the ark Kifiitrrov oXXokotov^ the absurd ark^ to the 
present time, this objection has been urged as quite un- 
answerable. And many theologians have made great 
efforts to show, by rigid calculation, that there was room 
abundant in that vessel for all the animals that would 
bo liable to be destroyed by a deluge, with provisions 
for a year. If we regard the cubit as having been 21.8 
inches, according to some writers, the length of the ark 
was 547 English feet, its breadth ninety-one feet, and 
its height fifty-five feet. But if the cubit was only a 
foot and a half, according to the most probable estimate, 
its length was 450 feet, its breadth seventy-five feet, 
and its height forty-fivo feet. Now such dimensions 
would perhaps be sufficient to accommodate pairs of all 
the animals known to naturalists in the days of Buffon ; 
when they estimated the number of the mammalia at about 
250, and made little account of other animals. But 
«ince more than a thousand quadrupeds have been des- 
cribed, more than 6000 birds, and more than 100,000 
insects ; and since it is made probable that the actual 
number of these classes is at least half a million ;* such 
calculations as these have fallen into neglect, and no 
judicious Christian likes to rest the authority of Moses 
upon such uncertain estimates, if there be another mode 
of meeting this difficulty less objectionable. And an- 
other mode is now generally adopted, even by writers 
who are extremely fearful lest any violence should be 
done to the language of Scripture, to accommodate it to 
the discoveries of science. They suppose it, as we have 
already mentioned in considering the question as to the 
universality of the flood, an example where imiversal 
terms are used with a limited signification. For the 
command to bring into the ark of every living thing of 
■all fleshy pairs of every sort^ must, at any rate, be limited 
to those animals that live out of water; and there 
would seem to be no reason why a still further limitar 

* Foreign Quarterly Review for April, 1835, p. 90. 
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iion of the language is not allowable if there be sufficient 
reason for it. Now we cannot but believe that the im- 
possibility, without a constant miracle, of collecting and 
preserving all animals from every part of the world in 
the ark, as well as the entire uselessness of doing this, 
so far as we can see, together wuth the difficulties re- 
sulting from the facts concerning their present distribu- 
tion over the earth, (a subject which w^e shall shortly 
consider,) do form a sufficient reason for limiting the 
language of Moses to those animals most common and 
important in the country where the ark was construct- 
ed ; or rather to a sufficient number of animals to form 
an impressive memorial to the post-diluvians of so great 
a catastrophe, and probably also to furnish them at once, 
-without a miracle, with the necessary domestic aninials. 
The case seems very analogous to the naming of ani- 
mals by Adam, when it is said that Adam gave names 
to all cattle and to the fowl of the air. But few com- 
mentators, we believe, will contend that this is to be un- 
derstood as zoologically true. We are not prepared to 
say that the ark might not have been large enough to 
have contained pairs of all the animals that live out of 
vrater ; but to collect them and take care of them, and 
afterwards to distribute them over the face of the earth, 
must have been altogether miraculous ; and as we do 
not see of what use such a miracle could have been, and 
>ve know that God does not put forth a miraculous 
agency where the object can be accomplished by his 
ordinary operations, we rather prefer the explanation 
that supposes universal terms to have been employed 
with a limited meaning ; and that only a part of the 
species of animals that then existed were preserved 
in the ark. As we do not thus violate the principles of 
interpretation, and as this exegesis perfectly satisfies the 
objection, it seems to us more satisfactory than any 
other. 

6. Finally, it is said that the present distribution of 
animals on the globe is incompatible with the idea that 
they ever spread or migrated from any one point on its 
surface, as they must have done if all proceeded from 
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those preserved in the ark. This is the most impor- 
tant and plausihle ohjection we have considered; and 
in order fully to appreciate its force, we must date the 
general principles hy which the distribution of plants 
and animals on the globe has been r^ulated ; a sub- 
ject which, until recently, even the ablest naturalists 
did not understand ; and concerning which, we appre- 
hend, that very vague notions now prevail among the 
great mass of inteUigent men who are not naturalists. 

In the first place, a considerable number of species, 
both of animals and plants, are capable of enduring great 
varieties of climate, andhave infact migrated over a consi- 
derable part of the globe. Most of the domestic aniroalsy 
such' as the ox, the horse, the dog, and the cat, are c^ 
this description ; being found in every climate. But 
some, such as the camel and the elephant, are confined 
to the warmer parts of the earth. Some plants also ac- 
company man wherever be goes. The plantain, for 
instance (Plantago major L.) followed the track of the 
first settlers of this country so uniformly, as to be de- 
nominated by Indians, ^^ English man's foot." It iaonly 
a few years since the flea bane (Erigeron Canadense L.) 
was first carried to Europe, and it is now spread over 
France, Great Britain, Italy, Sicily, Holland, and Germa- 
ny. The thorn apple (Datura Stramonium L.) originally 
brought from the Elast Indies and Abyssinia, now grows 
as a common weed over nearly every part of Europe and 
the United States* The seeds of some plants are fitted 
to sail on the water, and in this way are driven from 
continent to continent. Others have hooks attached to 
them, so that they may cling to the hairy coats of ani- 
mals, and be thus dispersed. 

To this migratory class of orgaAized beings, man be- 
longs. It is easy to conceive how he might have ori- 
ginated in a particular spot, and in the course of a few 
ages have been spread over the globe, as we now find 
him to be. We are not aware that any of those natu- 
ralists who believe the varieties of men to constitute 
difierent species, created in the regions they now oc- 
cupy, deny at all the possibility of distribution from 
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one point; but they found their opinion upon other 
considerations. 

But in the second place, the greater part of animals 
and plants are confined to particular districts of the 
globe ; so that the earth is divided into a large number 
of distinct zoological and botanical provinces, each one 
of which is distinguished by several peculiar species. 
The most distinct of these provinces are separated by 
wide oceans, or are situated in different zones ; but 
sometimes a range of mountains merely forms the di- 
viding line. The difference between the plants and 
animals of the several zones on the globe, has long been 
well known ; and it may be supposed that all the pecu- 
liarity of any particular zoological or botanical province 
depends upon the latitude. But this is not the fact ; 
for the productions of countries on different continents, 
between the same isothermal lines, do not correspond ; 
certainly not as to species. Thus of the 2891 species 
of plants described by Pursh in the United States, only 
385 occur in the temperate parts of Europe. New 
Holland is remarkable for the peculiarity of its Fauna 
and Flora ; the plants and animals found there being 
almost without exception different from those in other 
parts of the world. So the animals of America are 
strikingly different from those of the eastern continent. 
The number of zoological provinces on the globe has 
been estimated at eleven, and the Decandolles, father 
and son, than whom no better judges can be named, 
reckon the number of distinct botanical provinces at 
twenty-seven. This estimate vvas the result of an ex- 
amination of seventy or eighty thousand species. 

In the early days of natural history, travellers ex- 
pected to find the same animals and plants in distant 
countries as in their own ; and often they fancied re- 
semblances where later observations have shown only a 
sort of family likeness, but not a specific identity. Even 
Linnaeus maintained that all the species of animals. and 
plants were originally placed on one fertile spot, from 
whence they subsequently migrated, so as to fill the earth. 
But the facts of the case were then too imperfectly 
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known to enable even the strongest and most impartial 
mind to arrive at a correct conclusion. Naturalists now 
almost universally suppose that each species vvas indi- 
genous to one particular spot, and that different species 
were placed in different spots, from whence they have 
spread to a greater or less distance. So that when 
they find a species on almost every part of the globe, 
they immediately begin to seek out its birth-place and 
the means of its dispersion. 

From these facts we trust our readers will be able to 
estimate the force of the objection under consideration. 
If all animals on the face of the globe were destroyed 
by the deluge, except those preserved in the ark, then 
the existing races must have migrated from the region 
of Ararat to their present stations in the remotest parts 
of the globe. But facts show that with few exceptions 
they are confined \o particular regions ; and where we 
find the same animal in distant spots, we also find it in 
intermediate places. If all proceeded from one point 
after the deluge, we should have expected to find traces 
of their existence along tlie path of their migration. 
Again, if this dispersion took place naturally, how could 
species adapted, as we now see the greater part are, to 
a particular climate, have been sustained while they 
were gradually moving tlirough regions unpropitious to 
them, to that spot for which Providence intended 
them ? By what instinct could they have been guided 
to countries often several thousand miles distant f And 
especially, how could the tropical animals of America 
have reached their present abode, without passing 
through the Arctic regions around Behring's Strait, 
where such animals could not now survive a week? 
And there are many other cases where the difficulty of 
transportation must have been equally great. 

To reconcile this objection with the history of Noah's 
deluge, as it is usually understood, is, indeed, no easy 
task ; that is, if we suppose pairs of all animals on the 
globe were actually preserved in the ark and the deluge 
was strictly universal. Some, we know, will cut the 
knot at once, by imputing the whole to the miraculous 
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power of God — and we readily admit that this was 
sufficient if exerted — ^but we do not think it necessary 
to resort to such an agency in order to vindicate the 
Scriptures : and as a resort to miracles rarely satisfies, 
although it may silence sceptical minds, we shall sug- 
gest two hypotheses which we regard sufficient to meet 
the difficulty. 

In the first place, the deluge may not have been uni- 
versal. We have already endeavoured to show that the 
yiKiT/D (Gen. viii. 9) over which the waters are said 

to have flowed, may have been equivalent to the 
oiKovfiivri of the New Testament ; that is, the whole 
world so far as men inhabited it. And if this be ad- 
mitted, the animals that existed in remote countries 
may not have perished ; while those saved in the ark 
famished the stock for repeopling the regions which the 
flood had destroyed. Such an interpretation has had 
its advocates, ever since the days of Quirini, in 1676; 
and we are confident that it may be maintained without 
straining or perverting the sacred record at all, though 
we feel some difficulty with it on geological grounds : 
that is, we can hardly see why a deluge extensive 
enough to overwhelm the olKovfiiyrf, should not sweep 
over otlier parts of the world. 

In the second place, a new creation of animals and 
plants may have taken place subsequent to the deluge. 
We admit that the Scriptures are silent on the subject, 
and therefore they leave us free to reason concerning it 
from philosophical considerations. If it be admitted 
that the language of Scripture respecting the deluge is 
to be limited to the region, probably not extensive, 
which was occupied by man, and to the animals with 
which he was most familiar in those regions, we should 
not expect, that in giving an account of what took 
place after the deluge, they would describe the animals 
and plants of other parts of the world, even if they were 
then first created : For in this case, it would have been 
necessary to communicate a knowledge of the geography 
of the globe; or in other words, to anticipate future 
discoveries in that science. And this would liave been 
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foreign to the object of revelation, as indeed would any 
account be of the animals and plants of remote regions^ 
or of organic remains in the rocks. It ought also to be 
recollected, that the sacred writers use almost the same 
language to describe the original creation of the matter 
of the uniyerse, as the successive production of animals 
and plants by ordinary generation ; since they looked 
upon both as equally the work of God. A pass:^ in 
the 104th Psalm will illustrate this idea, (ver. 29, 30) : 
Thou hidest thy face^ they (animals of every kind) are 
troubled : thou takest away their breathy they die and re- 
turn to their dust. Thou sendest Jhrth thy Spirit^ they 
are created: and thou renewest the face of the earth. 
Now we cannot but see the resemblance between this 
description and that of the original creation in Genesis. 
The same Spirit is concerned and the same word used, 
viz. H'lll. It very well describes, also, those succes- 
sive destructions and renewals of animal races, which 
geologists maintain are shown by the history of organic 
remains, to have taken place on the globe. Yet com- 
mentators generally suppose that this passage describes 
only the ordinary destruction and renewal of the ani- 
mal races, which is daily taking place by what are 
called natural laws. 

The inference we wish to make from such facts as 
these, is, that even though new species of organized 
beings were from time to time created, it would not be 
strange that it should not be noticed in the Scriptures, 
if the mention of it did not fall in directly with the 
great moral object of the Bible; since the inspired 
writers would not regard such an exercise of Divine 
power as scarcely more illustrative of the perfections of 
Jehovah, than the ordinary and continual reproduction 
of animals and plants. 

Suppose now, that naturalists should find reason to 
conclude that new species of animals and plants do 
occasionally appear on the globe ; would there be any 
inconsistency between such a fact and the Scriptures ? 
Must we believe that the creation of all animals and 
plants, that ever have existed, is described in the Bible? 
386 
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We think it almost certain, as we have shown in another 
place, (Stud. Cab. Lib. of Useful Tracts, No. XIX, p. 70,) 
th^t the animals and plants found fossil are not described 
in Genesis. And naturalists think that there are some 
cases in which a new species of animal is introduced in 
ino4^m times ; as in those instances where animals or 
animalculae are found only in some substance that has 
been discovered by a chemical process in modem times.* 
"We do not regard the examples which they cite as en- 
tirely satisfactory : but the enormous nmltiplication of 
the frogs of Egypt, sometimes mentioned by commen- 
tators as an example of a new creation, seems explica- 
ble by natural laws but with great difficulty. And 
such examples, in connection with our previous reason- 
ing, go to take away all improbability from the conclu- 
sion, that there was a new creation immediately siibso- 
quent to the deluge. 

Evidence is derived from geology that several catas- 
trophes, which have in early times taken place on the 
globe, by which entire races of organized beings have 
been destroyed, have been followed by the creation of 
new races. Sometimes a few species seem to have sur- 
vived the catastrophe, or have been reproduced ; but in 
general, those created after the catastrophe have been 
different from those destroyed by it. Here then, it 
seems to us, we obtain a still stronger presumption that 
the diluvial catastrophe described by Moses was fol- 
lowed by an analogous new creation, so far as it was 
necessary to repeople the world, or to adapt organized 
beings to changes in climate and other circumstances. 
The numerous examples of new creations which Palaeon- 
tology furnishes, show us that such is the law of the 
Divine administration. 

Another consideration renders still more probable the 
idea of a new creation subsequent to the deluge. It 
does not appear from the sacred records, that any pro- 
vision was made in the ark for the preservation of 
plants or seeds. Now there are very many species that 

* Blumenbach's Manual of Natural History, p. 276. London, 
1825. . 

NO. XXX, 2 c 387 
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would have been entirely destroyed by being covered 
with water for a year ; as will be evident to any one 
who has noticed how a flood of a few weeks will ruin 
many plants on which the water rests. They cannot 
survive so long without the access of air. The diluvial 
waters, therefore, must have destroyed the germinatiug 
principle in numerous instances ; and unless the post- 
diluvian flora be more scanty than the antediluvian, as 
we have no reason to suppose, — these last species must 
have been recreated after the waters had retired. 

These several circumstances do not prove certainly 
that such a creation did take place. But when we 
connect them with the facts that have been detailed, 
respecting the present distribution of organized beings, 
which are totally at variance with their having spread 
except miraculously from one point, and when we con- 
sider further, that the Scriptures leave us at entire 
liberty to suppose such a creation, the hypothesis cer- 
tainly appears probable enough to form a satisfactory 
reply to the objection under consideration against the 
scriptural account derived from the present distribution 
of organized beings. Some, however, have thought that 
it would be still more satisfactory to combine both the 
hypotheses which we have named. They would admit 
a new creation, and also suppose that the deluge was 
not universal. We do not feel anxious which of these 
three modes of relieving the difficulty is adopted. But 
one of them at least seems to us indispensable. 

4. It only remains^ cls the fourth general branch cfovr 
suhjecty to inquire whether any natural causes could have 
produced the deluge. 

It is well known, that from the earliest times wri- 
ters have indulged in speculations on the natural 
causes of this event ; while to many, such an inquiry 
seems almost sacrilegious ; since they suppose the de- 
luge to have been strictly miraculous. Had the sacred 
writers distinctly informed us that such was the fact, 
all philosophical reasoning concerning that event would 
have been presumptuous and useless. But since the 
Bible is silent on this point, and since we know it to bo 
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a genei^ principle inOod's government not to superadd 
to natural agencies a miraculous energy where the for- 
mer is sufficient to accomplish his purposes, we are 
surely at liberty to inquire whether any forces exist in 
nature sufficient, by their un,aided operation^ to pro- 
duce such a catastrophe. In giving a history of 
opinions respecting the deluge, we have exhibited a 
variety of hypotheses on this subject ; but most of 
them are too evidently baseless to need a formal exa- 
mination. We shall therefore mention only those 
that are still advanced by respectable writers of the 
present day. 

1. Some impute the deluge to the approximation of 
a comet to the earth, or to an actual appulse of the two 
bodies. On this hypothesis it is not necessary to add 
any thing to what we have stated in giving the history of 
opinions concerning the deluge, (Stud. Cab. Lib. of Useful 
Tracts, No. XXXf.) The fact, now well ascertained, that 
the comets are not solid bodies, and for the most part 
are only very attenuated vapour, certainly renders this 
hypothesis entirely untenable. And we can explain 
the circumstance that some writers still cling to it, 
only by supposing them ignorant of the facts, or 
strangely perverted in their judgments by the influence 
of hypothesis. 

2. Some suppose that the deluge was caused by the 
sinking down of the antediluvian continents beneath 
the ocean, and the elevation of our present continents 
above the waters. Such an event would, indeed, pro- 
duce a complete and universal deluge ; ' and a certain 
class of writers (see Students' Cabinet Library of 
Useful Tracts, No. XXXI.), maintain this theory with 
great confidence. They are writers who are greatly 
scandalized by the effi)rts of geologists to show that 
a long interval may have elapsed, undescribed, be- 
tween the ' beginning* and the six days of creation, 
lest too great latitude of interpretation should thus 
be allowed in biblical exegesis. And yet this hy- 
pothesis of theirs requires them to admit, contrary to 
what every child sees to be the truth in reading the 
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Bible, that the waters of the flood did not first rise over 
the land and then subside, leaving the same land dry ; 
but that the land sunk down, which brought oyer it the 
ocean, and that other continents rose in other parts of 
the globe to form new habitations for organized beings. 
Hence they must further admit, that there must at that 
time have been an entirely new creation of plants and 
many animals. Also, that the description of the gar- 
den of Eden in Genesis is not a part of the Bible, but 
an interpolation ! Surely men who can take such li- 
berties as this with the Bible, where its language is 
plain and simple, should be cautious in condemning 
others for a more liberal interpretation of some passa- 
ges which have always perplexed the critic. And fur- 
ther, this supposed interchange of land and water at 
the epoch of the last deluge, is contrary to many facts 
in geology ; such as, for instance, the occurrence of the 
remains of land animals on all existing continents, im- 
bedded in the higher strata. Tertiary deposites also 
are frequent whose strata are horizontal, and whose le- 
vel thereibre cannot have been essentially altered since 
their deposition ; for otherwise they would have been 
tilted up. Yet these deposites were made anterior to 
the last geological deluge, because its relies are strewed 
over them. But in giving a history of this subject, we 
have already entered so mlly into the arguments res- 
pecting this hypothesis, that we forbear lest we should 
be repetitious. 

3. Another hypothesis imputes the deluge to the sud- 
den elevation of the bottom of the ocean, so as to throw 
its waters over a part, if not the whole, of existing con- 
tinents. No fact is more geTierally admitted by those con- 
versant with geology, than that our present continents 
once constituted the bottom of the ocean, and that al- 
most equally certain is it, that different continents and 
different parts of the same continent, were elevated 
above the w^aters at different epochs. A distinguished 
French geologist, who has paid much attention to this 
point, thinks he can distinguish as many as twelve of 
th6se epochs among tho rocks of Europe, aad there ar« 
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several obvious in this country. It is generally ad- 
mitted, also, that these elevations took place suddenly; 
that is, they resulted from a paroxysm of internal power. 
Let us now imagine a continent, or even a single moun- 
tain chain, to be raised from the ocean s depths in a few 
days, or a few weeks. There can be no doubt but the 
-waters would be driven in mighty waves over those 
continents, or at least over that part of them which was 
previously above the waters. Suppose, for example, 
that the bed of the northern ocean were to be thus lift- 
ed uj) over a vast area, by volcanic agency beneath, 
that is, by the accumulation of vapour and gases be- 
neath the earth's crust. The result would be, that the 
waters of the northern ocean, with the vast masses of 
ice there accumulated, would be driven in a southerly 
direction, at least over the northern hemisphere. After 
the fractured crust had permitted the pent up gases, va- 
pours, and lava, to escape, it would gradually subside, 
and thus bring back the diluvial waters to their former 
beds in a quiet manner ; and thus, ere long, all traces 
of the catastrophe would disappear, unless the aqueous 
currents should have been powerful enough deeply to 
denude the surface and transport diluvium and bowlders. 
Now we know that volcanic power does frequently 
operate in this very manner. Witness the new island 
of Sabrina, which, in 181 1, was raised near the Azores, 
and gradually sunk back again after a few days : also, 
in 1831, the island of Hot ham, or Graham, in the Me- 
diterranean, which has also disappeared. 

We are not anxious that our readers should believe 
this to have been the mode in which the Noachian de- 
luge was produced. \>ut main object is to show that a 
natural cause exists sufficient to have produced that ca- 
tastrophe,*and thus to take away all improbability res- 
pecting the occurrence of such an event from its sap- 
posed physical impossibility. This is, however, the hy- 
pothesis respecting the cause of the Mosaic deluge, that 
is now extensively adopted by able geologists. Some 
have imputed it to the elevation of the Andes, others 
to that of the Alps. It seems to us, however, that 
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there is every probability these mountains were raised 
from the ocean at an earlier period than that of the 
scriptural deluge ; and if the deluge of geology be re- 
garded as identical, the waves produced by the lifting 
up of those mountains would not have flowed in a di- 
rection corresponding to the course which we have 
shown the waters of that cataclysm to have taken. It 
is sufficient, however, to show, that geologists in ge- 
neral are now willing to admit that this cause is suffi- 
cient to deluge the globe. For, a few years since, it 
was thought that science could demonstrate the phy^- 
cal impossibility of such an event. We do not contend 
that this hypothesis is free from difficulties, or that it 
is to be received as established truth. But we main- 
tain that it is in perfect conformity with the present 
state of geological science. 

Were we disposed to speculate still further, we might 
suggest, that perhaps in this hypothesis we find a cause 
for the powerful rain of forty days that accompanied the 
deluge. For it is well known, that the vast quantities 
of aqueous vapour that are liberated when a volcano gets 
vent, sometimes produce long continued, drenching rains. 
If a powerful eruption took place in northern regions, the 
vapour set free could be rapidly condensed by the cold, 
and fall in the form of snow or rain, possibly for a pe- 
riod as long as that described by Moses.. But we would 
not lay much stress on this suggestion. 

We here close our protracted comparison of the his- 
torical and geological deluges. We are aware that we have 
conducted our readers — if indeed they have not grown 
weary and abandoned us — through a great deal of what 
they may consider dry detail. But we have long been 
satisfied that the superficial and popular view of this 
subject, which is usually presented, does not bring the 
true state of the question before the mind, while it tends 
to prejudice still more against revealed truth, those 
acute minds who see how shallow and defective is the 
argument. If any one will thoroughly understand the 
subject, he must submit to the labour of getting ac- 
quainted with the details; and instead of having pie- 
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sensed too many of these for this purpose, we know that 
our reasoning will often appear obscure and inconclusive, 
because we nave not presented more. We shall now 
close by presenting a summary of the conclusions at 
which we have arrived. ^ 

We have endeavoured to show, that the traditions 
found in all ages and in all nations, civilized and sa- 
vage, respecting deluges, had probably a common origin, 
..riz. the deluge of Noah ; though the facts were often 
<Ta(tiend<ed with the history of local deluges/ 
:r'^Vj^^. have shown that most extraoroinary revolutions 
. .€iriBT3dion have taken place respecting the geological 
.;Jtte]jftjie ; and have reduced the opinions of stanaard 
'^Wljfyn of the present day on this subject to three classes : 
'S^f4^ Tffome deny that any traces of a general deluge exist 
f life 'th^ globe : secondly, others admit a general deluge 
. ;iQ*hive taken place, but place the epoch of its occur- 
■'AncB anterior to the creation of man ; and thirdly, some 
'. )tot only admit such a catastrophe to have taken place, 
'l&t suppose it possible it may have been identical with 
•'wiat- of Noah. 

V ;.- Wehave attempted to prove, that those who bdieve 

I'tfe^re are at present no traces in nature of Noah's de- 

•;Wge,are not thereby brought into collision with th© 

. T^'-./lri . doing this, we have shown that tne organic re- 
/;fia,ins in the secondary and tertiary rocks could not 
;,]bay0=' been deposited there by the Noachian deluge ; 
.viajid^'that we are to look for the traces of that event only 
<ihi&ie surface of the globe. Also, that the Mosaic ac- 
count does not require us to presume that any marks 
of that catastrophe would remain to the present time. 
But yet, that the frequent occurrence of deluges in early 
times, as shown by geology, furnishes a presumption in 
favour of that described in Scripture. 
• We have shown, that there has been a powerful rush 
of waters over the northern hemisphere, especially Ame- 
rica, from the north and northwest, in comparatively 
modem times ; as is proved by the direction in which 
bowlders and diluvium have been transported, and by 
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frooves and scratches on the surface of rocks, as well as 
y denuded Tallies of considerable deptWl 

We have inferred that this geological deluge corres- 
ponds with that of Scripture, in having been extensive, 
if not universal, and in having taken place in compara- 
tively recent times : and that, therefore, it is possible 
the two deluges may have been identical ; though the 
evidence at present rather preponderates against this 
opinion. 

In considering the objections derived from geology and 
natural history against the Mosaic account of the de- 
luge, we have concluded that no natural processes haH 
been pointed out on the globe, whose commencemeijt 
can be proved to have been at an earlier date than 'that 
event ; though in some instances they might have be-, 
^un before the flood, and have been since recommenced. 
Also, that the present state of geological theories ren- 
ders the submersion of the globe by tne flux and reflux 
of the waters quite possible and probable. Also, that 
we can explain the existence of the olive in the region 
of Ararat at the time of the deluge and its subsequent 
extinction, without resorting to a miracle. Also, that 
the language of Scripture does not necessarily mean that 
pairs of all animals on the globe, zoologically considered, 
were preserved in the ark ; nor that the flood was uni- 
versal over the globe, but only in the regions where man 
dwelt ; and hence that we are not required to suppose 
that all animals now on the globe have spread from the 
regions of Ararat. Also, that there may have been a 
new creation of many species after the deluge ; so that 
the facts respecting the present distribution of animal* 
docs not conflict with the Mosaic account. 

Finally, in inquiring whether any natural causes 
could have produced the deluge, we have shown that of 
the three hypotheses maintained in modern times on 
this subject, the sudden elevation of a mountain or con- 
tinent by internal force, is the only one that can be de- 
fended with any plausibility ; since the approach of a 
comet to the earth could have produced no such eff*ect, 
and the idea that our present continents were raised from 
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e bottom of the ocean at that time, is contradicted 
l>oth by Scripture and geology. 

If these conclusions be admitted, every reasonable 
xnan will allow, that the Mosaic account of the deluge 
stands forth fairly and fully vindicated from all colHsion 
^with the facts of science. Nay, a presumption is hence 
derived in favour of the Mosaic account. We are aware 
^bat some will be disappointed if we do not go further, 
and say that geology strikingly confirms the Mosaic 
liistory, as it has b^en customary to do in most of our 
popular treatises on the deluge. But we prefer to take 
our stand on firm ground.. And notwithstanding the 
multiplied evidences of diluvial action which geology 
presents, the difficulty of identifying these cataclysms 
with the Noachian deluge is so great in the present 
stateof our knowledge, that it is safer to consider the point 
as unsettled. Nor is this of much importance, so far as 
revelation is concerned. The truth and inspiration of 
the Bible rest on a foundation of evidence, independent 
of physical science, too deep and firm to need the auxilia- 
ry support of geology or natural history. If we can only 
show that thera is no collision between the facts of re- 
velation and those of science, we have done all that is 
necessary or important. If any remain sceptical after 
this is done, the cause of their infidelity does not lie in 
any scientific difficulties, nor in the want of indepen- 
dent evidence to the truth of the holy Scriptures. It is 
the fruit of a corrupt and unhumbled heart. 
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